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At'THU a long rtiul careful ooiisiileraiion of sovcral (liJTei’ont 
modes of carrying onfc i;ho Airlucological Survey of Iiidia, 
ilio dii'( 5 ciion of 'wliicli has been oiifrusiod to my (d\a.rgo, 
ii ap))(>arod io mo tliat Uio inost convonionf, plan would be 
to begin with tUoso portions of tUo country where much had 
already boon done by previous explorers, so as io complete, as 
early as possildo, the cxaiuiuatioii of the better known pro- 
vinces. lJntri(;d and inexperienced arc]ia3ologist.s would have 
the advantage of coini)aring and scrutinizing tlic published 
ac(50iints of tliciv predecessors, and w^ould thus learn more 
clearly !in(l tiborouglily the nature of the worlc that was rc- 
quivod tVom them, as well as tlio actual oxtoiit of wliat had 
boeai done already. 

1 loft Calcutta in the middle of Ifcbruavy 1871, and after 
paying a visit to .Taunpnr, to make plans of all the large 
mosques of tlio Sliarki JCings, Iproocodod to Agra, wkoro, in 
the bogiimiiig of I'larcb, 1 met my two assistant.y, Messrs. J. 
1). .Heglar and A. 0. L. Oarlloylo. As the cold season was 
tlum too far advanced to admit of any field work being eav- 
viwl on with advantage, I thought it best to begin with a 
survey of the two great capitals of the Muglial Empire, 
Agra and Delhi, which could be continued, without interrup- 
tion, during the hot season and rains, To Mr. Carllcylo T 
assigned the survey of Agra, aud to Mr. lleglar the survey of 
Delhi. Doth works were completed in October 1871, and my 
tivo assi.stanis woro thus ready to talco the Jiold early in 
Novcinbor. 'I’lteir i’cport.s arc lioi’fuvitli submitted. 

Ifor ibe working season of 1871-72, I scloclcd the North- 
West Ib'ovinccs as the scone of operations. Dor the pur- 
po.sc.s of the survey, I divided the wiiole country into tlirco 
nearly (upial sections: all the districts to the north of the 
iJninna forming Llic iiorLheru or Agra section ; those to the 
wesi, of tlie Giuiul Ti'unk Jload running from Agra to Indore 
forming the south-west or Ajmer section ; and those to the 
east of tlu'. road forming the south-east or Bundclklumd sec- 
tion. To Mr, Oarlloylo I entrusted tho survey of Itajputaua, 
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and io Mt‘, Utai of JJiiiulolkliaiul, rosoi-ving flio 

uortliom scetiou for my own share of the work, Miudi 
assistant was furuislicd Avii.li a copy of the following lei, ter of 
instructions with an illustrativo map. The red lines in tin) 
map connected places which were Icnown to possess ohjeots ol' 
interest, hut as many of those places had already Ix'Cii more 
or loss complelcly descrihed, my assistants wore duly warnod 
net to waste their time in doing over again that wliioli had 
already hcon clone. Thus klr. llogLar, who was to vi.sit Kha- 
pivilUo, was told not to make eo])ics of inseriptioiis or ])lans of 
tlio temples, ns tlioso had already hcoJi done by myself; eacdi 
assistant w'as also furnished with a copy of the I'opriiit of my 
four }Wovious Arobicologieal Itcports, as a kind of guide from 
which they could learn wdiat still romaiiiod to bo done. 

MiaiOIUNDUM 01'’ INSTlUICnONR. 

Auen.imoo] OAT, sniiviw oi? india. 

“In the tour which I have sketched out for yon dTiviug 
the present cold season of 1871-72, you will havo an oppor 
tunity of visiting some, of the most famous ])la(!C.s, a.n(l of 
seeing some of the linest buildings in imlia. Ily roeeni, ])er- 
soual commumcation.s, as well as hy correspondenca) during 
the past hot season, you Ijavc already learned the iiattiro of 
Iho information which yoxi are rccpiiied io eolloct. 'I'Uo jx'r- 
usal of my four Archoeological lleports, tho ropi'int of which 
is now in your hand,s, wall also -show you what has already 
hcon done before, so that, the wdiolo of your lime and sittoii- 
tion may bo directed to the acquisition of fresh information, 
instead of heiug •wasted indoiiig old work over again. 

But tlioug’U X feel that you fully uudersland tlio gen oral 
scope arid object of your present cinpIoyiucTrt as iiu assisl-.ud, 
on tho Archaeoiogieal Survey of India, yet J think it Avill he 
an advantage to have some of tho ohjcicls of your research 
more precisely and fully detailed, i Imvo thorel'ove drawTx 
up tho folloTviug notes on various points of ar(!li;eoiogi(',al 
mtovesi to wdiioh I wdsh yon to give yoiu' last nttojition 
during your ^wesent tour. 

Archaeology is not limited io broken sculi)turcs, old build- 
ings and mounds of ruins, hut includes ovorythijig that 
belonged to ^ the world’s history, ih-om their si/.c and 
number, architectural remains naturally form the most prom- 
inent branch of arclueology. This is more especially (he 
ease in India, where, save coins, ruined huildiTigs arc aimo.sl, 
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Llio only roinains of bygone limes. Tlio study of archiluo- 
luntl i-oinaiuH is llioreforo ono of tbo most iinporiant objcota 
ol most Indian ai’chrcologists. ]3ufc oiu* reacarclies slionld Ire 
extoudod to all ancient remains whatever that will lielp to 
illustrate the manners and ciiatonis of former times. Some 
of the more obvious and inlevestiiig of tlicse ol)joet.s of 
resoai’ch will be noted liereaftm-, 

I’iio nature of the information to bo souglit for can only l)o 
indieatod in gouoi’al terms. It should, liowovor, always 
iiududo the following points : — 

1. — 'J-'ho Awious names of tlio place reported upon, and 

their origin or derivation. 

2. — Tlio date of ils foundation, cither historical or tradi- 

tional, or both. 

3. — Its formcA’ extent, as shown by existing gates or by 

sites of gates, as n^oll as by lines of old brick- 
kilns, or by tradition. 

di. — A description of tlio principal building. 9 , Avhethor 
standing or in ruins, including the nature and 
colour of tbo materials employed, wbctlier granite, 
marble,^ sandstone, brick, &c. ^I'he description 
should include the form and .size of cachhuilding, 
until any Kjiecial peculiarities, either of stylo or of 
ornamentation ; and also the cost if this can bo 
obtained. 

b. — ^^I'ho history, either ^vritten or traditional, of each 
principal building, 

0. — A detailed plan of eaeb prineipnl building, and a 
section of at least one building typical of each 
si.ylc. 

yome buildings may be romai'kablo only for their lilstor- 
ical interest, but they are worth preserving on that aecoimt 
alone, altbougb they may be otlicrwiso insignificant. Such, 
I'or iuslanec, i.s the small inos(|ue of llosbau-iid-dmilali in ilie 
Cbllndni Cbauk at Delbi, wbevo Nadir Shah sat for scvoval 
bour.s, while plimdor and miissacro were going on all around 
him. Otlu'v liuilding.s may be romarkablo for their beauty 
or grandeur, or because they are tlie liost specimens of their 
vo-speeliyo style.s. Ail these should of course bo carefully • 
(h'.^^crihed. Jkit there are others udiieli .siiow the gradual 
progress of the art of arcliitcelurc iu India, and are therefore 
VorLh ])re,s(n‘ving, either wholly or in part, as hi.storical 
specimens. All (examples of beautiful ornamentation or of 
peculiar <'oiistruetivc skill ^should also he noted; and t may 
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say g;ciicrally, that whatever is striking either in [brin or 
ill design is worthy of proserviUiou, 

Whore there are many Imildings, all need not he desorilxid 
ill full, but any special iliHercnees sliould ]jo noted. 'I'lie 
selection of the best typical speciiucus nuwt he left (intiivly 
to the taste and judgment of the assistant employed on 
this duty. 

I would especially call attention to the singular In^iud.y 
of some of the flowered ornaiueuLs in stucco, Avhieh ar(> to 
be found in many of the old PatUdu tombs and musjids. 
Tlicy are, I believe, gonorally in white, and in relief, ‘wil/h 
cither a hluo or a red g-round. 

The best specimens of the gorg’oous ornaincnlation in 
glazed tiles of various colours sliould also ho noted, as IJie 
art has 'now been lost in India, and the few spociuioiiH ivhich 
still exist have been as much injured by the haiuLs of Iho 
spoiler as by the hand of thiio. Some of tho I1ow(H'(uI 
patterns in this stylo arc very ricli in colour and dclioate 
in treatment. 

Our knowledge of tho ancient avohitoetuYO of India is 
at present very limited. Wo liavo some sploudul monoliths 
and wonderful rock-hewn eaves; also several oriuunenb'd 
stupas with their surrounding colonnades, as well as some 
sculptured pillars of a Buddhist railing at Claya, whie.h are 
almost certainly of the ago of Asoka, B, 0. 2b(). Of iho 
time of the Iiido-Scythians, from ]0() B. G. to] 00 A. .1),, 
we possess no actual building, but wo liavo numerous 
re2*^'^scn.tations of their arehiteoturo in the sculptured scoiu's 
on tho pillai'-s at MatliLira, wliere also have been diseovored 
several full-sized bases and capitals of ])iUars, \Yhit!h eorve.s- 
poncl with tho examides in tlio sculplured iiuidaUions. 
The sculptures of tlic same period from the Yiisulzai dintru-l, 
to the west of the Indus, though le.ss valuable, from being 
entirely devoid of iirscriptioiis, are ]>erhaps more inpwrtant 
as illustrations of arcliitGctiirc, as they show doo/ided modi™ 
dcation and extension of tho Grecdc use of the acanthus 
foliage. Judging from two or thvco ftill-.sizc (!a)uials of 
singular beauty, and from several spcieimens (jf arcades 
or elevations of buildings, 1 think Lliat this style, wJie.u 
recovered, will most probably give us several 'novel jnnl 
pleasing hints lor tho trcatjiicnt of tlio exteriors of our 
buildings. 

Gupta jioriod, which extends from A. I), 7S to 
o J, wo have no certain cxaniplos exei'pt luonuJith iiillars. 
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Und some soulpiurcd roproseiitativea of tho cxtcrioi’s of 1)\iild- 
iiigs. TJui, jad<j;inj^' IVoni Uioso, and from tlio spirited 
oxooiilion of Uioii' gold coins, tlicro can 1>o no doubt that 
arclutfjclaivo was in a very flourishing stale dnriug their 
rule. Many of tho cavo excavuiaoiis of Western India 
ludong to Ibis period, as well as several of the seul])tnro3 
found at Matiiura, In these examples the acantiuis Ibliag'e 
ol' tin) capitals has given ])laco to animals. Those are 
generally lions or hulls, but there are also lahnlous wing('d 
animals with human faeca, which recall the style of tho 
Assyrian and itersepolitan archilcciuro. 

fii oxami])ing ancient Iniildings, one of the chief points 
to be attended to is the presence of inscriptions, and more 
('specially ()1‘ such as, from ilioir position, show that they 
were designed to record the original eroction. In tho 
ahiicnco of such an inscription, the records of pilgrims should 
bo searcbed for, sis tboy aro sometimes found of dates nearly 
as old as tbo building, s t.liem.soh^cs. 'JTio stone.s abould also 
1)0 carefully examined for mason’s inarks, whieb aro rarely 
absent IVom old buildings, and whicli, if numerous, will 
servo to give a tolombly complete alphahot of the eharactcr.s 
in u.se wlu'u tho structure was crooted. Tn all temples tho 
na,turo ol’ tho smilpl.ui'cs over the on trance door, aud also 
oAi'v tho onlrancoof ilio sauetuin, should l)e noted, rroiu 
iJicm wo oau generally d<'toriniue the original piivpo.sc of 
the building, as it was tbo usual pvaeticc to place tbo 
ligure ol‘ tbo god to whom tlie loiuplo ;va.s dc'dicated 
ov('r Iho middle of the doorway, while tho side niches were 
oecui>i(!d ('iilu'i' by ligim's of the otluw two )nomhei’s oL' the 
Hindu T)‘iad, oi’ by bis wives, or by other rcpvo.sentations of 
himself. 'I'lius tho Tell Jllaudar at Gwalior, wbieli was ()ri» 
giually dedicaled to Vishnu, as shown by tlio llgurn of 
Otiriid over Hie iol’iy oulraiico door, was afterwards taken 
p().s.sessioii of by tho Suivas, who added a lower doorway 
wil.h a ligure of their own goil, and placed a “lingani** 
inside. Himihu'ly, 1 hnim seen llrahmanical toni])lo.s neoujiied 
by the rlains, who do not appear to liavc been more sciupu- 
lous than the Raivas. 

WMieu ]mro Jaiiia li'inples are met wilb, they should bo 
closely aud carerully ('xaiuined, and any dill'erences that 
may be detected between l.liem and llrabmanicai toniplos 
ill i.heir g’eneral design, oi* in their interior arrangomoute, or 
(■Ate, null decoration, .slioiild be specially noted. Tlnqulry 
uliould also be made whether (bo.se diU'eroiiees aro common 
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to Jaiiia temples, and whoMier tliore is any nolicealdo or 
well known peculiarity of stylo or do, sign that is oluivaoior" 
istic of Jaina arcliitccturo. 

Tlio frottecl ceilings of Hindu toinplos arc often of 
singular Ijcauty, wliicli i.g not surpassed by the linc'st siu'ci- 
mens of Gothic fretwork. i\ II the liner examples of thcao 
ceilings sliould ho noted, stating their size and tiio general 
nature of the design. 

In many of the older village,? u'ill bo found fragments 
of sculpture, togetlior witlv curiously shaped or colouvtul 
stones, collected togctlier under some large tree, g(mova]ly' 
either a banyan or a pippal. tn the same places also, as 
I have been informed, are sometimes found stono colts and 
splintered arrow-beads of stone. On tlio sculptures J have 
frequently found traces of inscriptions; but more u.sually 
those fragmentary remains, heaped together under the villagii 
trees, are nutcU worn by the daily libations of water and 
anointments of red lead to whioli they arc .subjecied. ''.(’boy 
servo, however, to show what Avas tbo religion of the foriuct: 
occupants of the village avIkju the sculptures avovo oxocul.cd. 

Oonueeted Avith tlio stouo colts ueo the largo eavtlum 
bar vows, stone circles aiid stone Ivouaou ov iMnidus, which 
arc found iu nrauy of tho hilly parts of India. d’Uo posithma 
and dimeusions of all these should ho noted for furtlun* 
roseai'cli and future excavation. Smaller inonumouts may 
perhaps bo oyAcned at onco, us tho Avork would not occupy 
more than a fcAV days ; but all tho larger barroAva must be 
loft Cor more leisurely exploration. MonoUllia or moiMn 
arc more rarely found ; but these, as well as dolmens uud 
oirclcs, need not bo looked for in any phuio except wIkm'o 
stone is plentiful, and in positions where their removal avouUI 
give more trouble than the procuring of si\uilnr stones from 
the qiAurry. Ji'or this reason, such Buddhist topes as avovo 
erected on hills, have boon generally spared by t,be spoiler, 
while those built in the plain allbrded tbo inu,st lomjti.ing’ 
quarries of dreased stones, or burnt bricks rondy i’or rtmioval. 

I think it also desirable that attrition siionld ])u givom 
to the many rude but curious ngricAiltnral implemouts Avliieb 
are idill used in tho less frequcirted distrusts to l,ho soutli of 
tho Jumna, 'flioir names sbonkl be noted, and .a rough 
sketch lAAado of each implomont, sltoAviiig the material of 
Avhich each part is oousl.ruotcd. As the lumu's Ibr ih('S(^ 
inqJcmcnts and their difierout parts vary iu djilcireut dhio 
tricts, all these changes should be carefully not(>d. 
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^riio princi]){il iiiiploincnia ai'O the pIoKgli, tho tootlicd 
narrow, tho ainoothiug board, llw sowing drill, iUo pick aud 
tliQ hoc, aud all ilio various contrivances lor raising wtiter. 
Xu Jlundolkliand the bill-hook for cuLUng wood is called 
dhao^ and in Burma it is called tUh. In all pro]}a])ility tlio 
word is Indian, and if so, tlio bill-hook must have been 
introduced into Burma by the Xudians. it would bo inter- 
esting to learn wlictlior it is known, and by what name, in 
llajpntana and iu other countries to the soiitli of the Jumna. 

'file various forms of mills for sugar and oil should also 
bo nol,cd. When made of stone, they arc sometimes in- 
scribed. 

Any peculiarities in tho Cornr or construction of tho nfitive 
carts might also he noted with advantage. In the southern 
districts of Ujain, Ashta, aud Blvuphl, the richor morchaut.s 
make use of carts with .solid wheels of a hard wood, which 
are very highly ornaraontod. A pair of whools costs about 
its. 100, and is said to last for about 100 years, during 
which timo tho body of tho cart is roueweel at least three 
timo.s. 

Ill noting these few oxaniplo,s, I desire chiolly to direct 
attention to ilio many enrious ami old-Casluoncd things 
which still exist in several parts of India. Some of these 
inay help to throir light on the scones sculptured on old 
monuments ; others may .servo to illnstrato passages iu 
ancient authors ; whilst all will ho valnablo for pro.sorving 
a knowledge of things Avliich in many places are uoav last 
passing away, and will soon bccomo olrsoleio and forgotten. 

Another iniorosting .subject on which enquiry should bo 
made is that of tho “weights and measures'’ of the eoiiutry, 
of wliioh many curious speeimon.s are still iu daily use in 
tho districts to the south of the ,Tumna, although i,lio pooplo 
will generally produce other moasui’e,g before Europeans. 
The old measures arc usually made of joint.s of bambii, or 
of brass or iron, and more rarely of hard wood. Occasion- 
ally tlio.se vessels are inscribed and oruamented. What 
is chiefly i’oquu’(;d is a r(icorfl of tho namo,s and values of 
these old measures in dilfercnt districts. The values should 
be astiortaiud iu cubic uicbcs, both for striidi) and heaped 
mciiiHures. Tho commonest namo for one of tho smaller 
uu'nsurcs is A’aZf, Avhioh means simply a joint of baiuhu. 
T’ho metal vessels are usimlly sliapod something like hour- 
glasses, being narrower iu tho middle lhau at top and bottom. 
Other name.s arc l^aile or Ihili, J)ona or Drom, &c. 
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In the Gangetio provinces those old mnasures hare loni^ 
ago disappeared, and the names are no longer roineivihcviMl, 
except hy scholars, as occurring in. Sanskrit hooks, It is 
au object thcroforo to obtain as many indopoiulcnt vahu's 
as possible for such of those old measures ns still exist, 
■with the viexr of determining tho eaxmeitios of those nreii “ 
tioned in anoiont Siurskrit xvorlvs. Ilrtuvings oC the vessels 
should ho made to scale, and their eax>aeity in enhio inehes 
determined hy actual measurcuiont. I have found holli 
mustard seed and pojxpy seed very convenient for this 
XmrpQse. 

I would also clraxv attention to somo of tho rcoorcls on 
Sati pillars, which are very numerous in the hilly countries 
to the south of tho Jumna, where stone is plontiiuh These 
are generally single, upright slabs, somewhat like the ooni- 
nion head-stoiios of Christian graves. Some take tho foi'in 
of square pillars with oaxnfcals, while many of tho moj-e 
modern mohumenls have cauoinos, snjiportod on ojieu ])illar,s, 
and may readily ho mistalcon for Muhamuuidnn tomljs. 

The greater number of tho Sati raomunents are of littlo 
or no intorosi:, and present nothing but the usual ilgure of 
aAvoman’s arm idaccd between omhloms of tho siin ami moon, 
and accompanied hy a short inscription, giving the date of 
tho burning of the sali with her Imshaucrs body. JJiit as 
some of the longer records give tho name of the village', and 
of tho reigning Mug, they may afford valnahio aid holh to 
history^ and to geography. For instance, I found a Sati 
pillar in the old village of Miyfma about 100 miles to tho 
south of Grwahor, on which it is recorded that it was sot 
up ^ during the reign of tho great Maharaja SH ISdUaa 
Oatjdsuddm, who ruled over Ohaiidoriand Mfiudu.’ This 
was Ghias shah of Malwa, whoso capital was Mdiulu, and 
whose dominions, as xvo learn from this short inseripl.ioji, 
certainly extended to Chandori on the oast, and to Mivfina 
on the north. 


• Sati pillars also give a sculptured represouUi” 

tion of the manner of death of tho sati’s lm,shaud. lii I, his 
way we learn whether ho was a, horse soldier or a fool 
soldier, and xvhat were tho kinds of woapou.s in uso at the 
time. Colonel Tod mentions that on the sea (!oa.st oJ' 
uujarat .some of tho Sati jullars liavo roprosontatiou.s of 
ships, showing that tho sati’s husband must have ijci-ishisd 
at .sea, cither in fight or hy wreck. It will ho usorul i Ikmv- 
toro to take a note of all aati mouuiueuts that are iu Leins tin 
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ciiber for tlicir peotiliar design and sculptured ornaments, 
or for tlieir iuscriptioiis. 

'J.'ho laat point wliioli I will notice here is tlie clistvibntion 
of races, a subject of great interest and importance for tko 
illustration of Indian bistory. During my travels . I bavo 
been in tlio habit of collecting at every place wliere I 
baited as mucb statistical information as possible, regarding 
1,bo numbers and names of tbe dilfcrent oiistcs of its inbabi- 
tan Is. 1 n tins way I liavo obtained mucb valuable informa- 
tion as to tlio distribution of races. 

I liavc tlnis been able to show that tbe Jajlioiiya Brab- 
mans are rarely found boyond tbe limits of tbe ancient king- 
dom of Jajhoti; and as tbore are also JV<77^o%c{ Baniyas, I 
eonclndo that tbe name is simply a geograpbical distinction, 
liko those of Sarsutiya, Scmoiiriya or Sarjtipdriya^ Kanojiya 
and Gmir Brabmana ; and not derived from Yayurliota^ as 
native Sanakirt scholars assert. 

Information oolloctod in this way may not bo more than 
approximately correct as to mmhers, but I see no reason to 
doubt its perfect accuracy as to the names of the various 
classes who iubahit any particular village. 

(Signocl) A. CUNNINGHAM, Major Oeneral, 

Direcior Oeneral, Arolueoloi/ical Survoy of India ^ 


In carrying out these instructions, tho following places 
have been visited by Mr. Bcglar, who has secured about 
seventy pliotograpbic negatives of various Hindu buildings, 
of wliicli forty are illustrations of the arehitecturo of tbe 
Obfii idols, taken from tbe beautiful temples at Kliajurbbo 
and Maboba. 


Jlutcswar. 

Ajaygarh. 

T51und. 

Nngod. 

Eiioh. 

HupiiAtli, 

JVfnhobti. 

Kalin tgai'li. 

liaiiut. 

Patliftri. 

Uiiinvi. 

Udaypuv. 

Kftbilya. 

GyA,i‘iftpuv. 

Miikarl>iiln. 

Bliilsa. 

TChiijni'ftho. 

I’lUllUl. 

SftttcKii 


The following places have been visited by Mr. Carlloyle, 
wlu) lias been ^Wy fortunate in diacovoinng several imporlaut 
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inscriptions, ono of which, dated in the Samvat yejar ^li28, is 
especially valuable in furnishmg us with the alpliahotio 
characters in use during that particular century, of which 
previously we had no authentic example. 


EiipMs. 

haii'At. 

Jaguer, 

TJnolift Pftliflr. 

Bainsakuri* 

Jnj'jnu*. 

Beijnl[)iU‘. 

IDonaa. 

Atrajipur, 

Niiin. 

Toretpur. 

CliJlisu. 

Laklianipui*. 

Toda. 

Bayftna, 

33ag’hom. 

Bijagarh. 

Bisolpiu', 

Kitftmav. 

MAcheri. 

Dcoli. 


My own researches were begun at Mathura, wlioro T niado 
many valuable discoveries of inscriptions and sculptures of a 
very early date. The necessity of visiting Gaur and Snuargaon, 
in connexion with the proposed puhlication of Mr. llaven- 
shaw’s photographs of the ruins of Gaur, obliged m(i to givo 
up mymtendcclplan of completing the examination of tlic 
northern section of the North ’West Provinces. The i>lacos 
which I visited were the following : — ' ^ ' 


Matliura. 

mhL 

GarliwA, 

Akliauda. 

Bfighsai*. 

Ai± 

Budcllm Gaya* 
PrAg* Bodki. 
Gaya, 

Yashtivana. 

BAjagriba. 

Gir^ ek. 

Nalaiula. 

Bihar, 

Rajaona* 


Kiyiih 

Jayiiagav. 

Nonguili. 

Dliaka. 

Suriargiion* 

Bilcranipiiv, 

Paiidua. 

Gaur* 

Piuidiut. 

Maida. 


Uajmiibal. 

Cluimyatuigar, 

ItAwa, 

Koil 

IDclhi. 

Lahor. 


Tlio vesults of my rosoarolios are dosorihod in tlio follmvino 
pages, , nth tho cxcortion of tiK, exploration of the anS 
T r r’ Sunfawon, and Mlli, the 

aeoouul of whioli X reserve for tului-o lUiiskaliou. 
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The Bcport now suhmittccl consists of the following docu- 
ments : — 

1. Report; of researches at various places in the Gau- 

getio valley, from Mathura to Ivakliisarai, during 
1871-72, by Major General A. Cunningham, illus- 
. trated by 47 plates, 

2. Report of explorations at Delhi during the summer 

of 1871, by Mr. J. D, Bcglar, illustrated by 
10 plates. 

8. Report of explorations at Ag7'a during the summer 
, of 1871, by Mr. A. 0. L, Oarlloyle, illustrated 
by 6 plates. 

4). Re]iort of researches at various places between the 
Jumna and the Navbaclda to tho south-east of 
Agra, during 1871-72, hy Mr. Bcglar, illustrated 
by 12 plates. 

No report baa been recoivod from Mr. Oarlleyle of his ro- 
Boai'ches in llajputana during 1871-72, but I hope to be 
able to prepare some account of the work done hy him from 
his letters, some of which give full and interesting details of 
his discoveries. 


A. CUNNINGHAM, Major General, 
Directot' General, Arv?i(eological Survey of India, 




ARCHiEOLOGICAl REPORT. 


ElilPOUT OP OPERATIONS OF THE ARCHilOLOGIOAL SURVEY 
OF INDIA FOR THE SEASON 1871-72. 


In treating of Indian Antiquities, it would be a groat oon- 
vcnioEce if we could make some temporary arrangomout 
of styles or periods that would divido our daily iucreasing 
materials into small and mauageahle groups, to which refer- 
ence could ho made as to similarities and differences of 
troatmeut, without committing ourselves to any system or 
theory wliioli we might afteinvards have to abandon. But 
at present our knowledge of the Avclioeological remains of 
India is too limited to enable us to draw hard and fast lines 
hotwoon. the difforont styles of building, or to dotemiuo the 
periods at which these may have been adopted by any parti- 
cular peoples or races. It appears to mo, therefore, a more 
judicious arrangement to divide our present materials, as far 
as possible, into a few distinctly marked chronological groups 
which can afterwards ho redistributed, when our increased 
and more matured knowledge shall have provided us with 
the necessary amount of information for a more minute and 
appropriate nomonclaturo. 

I would, thoroforo, divide all the remains at present known 
to us into a numhor of distinct and broadly named Qhrono- 
logical Sections, which would servo to indicate clearly the 
date of each period, while tlie whole would form a contin- 
uous and connected series illustrativo of the history of 
■Jndian Art, The great advantago of such a chronological 
arrangomout is its safety, as it disturbs nothing, aud is not 
mi.sloadiug, while it seems to indicate the exact period to 
which the particular stylo belongs. 
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The folloAving groujis into Avliicii, for tli(^ jn’csisnt, F ])ro])o,so 
to diviflo tiio ArcJuGologicaL I’oiuaius of India, 1 would iiiuiio 
as follows : — 


HINDU PGillOD. 

B. 0, 1000 TO A. n 1200, 

1. — Alien ATc, from B. C. I(t00 lo 850. 

8. — Indo-Gukcian, fi-om B. 0. 850 U) 57. 

3 , — Tnuo-Sovi'iiian, lioin B, C, 57 lo A. 1). 3 10. 

4 '. — Imdo-Sassani.vNj from A. D. 310 to 700. 

5 ,— MebijUval BftAiijiASie, from A. U. 700 to 1200. 

C.— Modehn Bkaiiw,\N].o, from A, 1). 12(K) to 1750. 

MUHAMMADAN PBlllOD. 

A. C. 1200 TO 1750. 

1, — Giiotu Patiian, with ovovlamung nvclics, from A. U. 1I0[ 

to 1280. 

2, — Kiiiui Patiian, with liorsealioo nroliea, from A.l). 12«!) lo 1,331, 

3, ~Taaui.AK Patiian, with eloping wuUh, from A. D. l.'lsil to 1150. 

— ^Aechian, with perppiuliciilur rvalls, from A. D. 1450 to 1555. 

5. — BuA'fULi Patiian, from A. D. 1200 to 1500. 

6. — Jauneuiu P.rntAN, from A. I). 1400 to 1500.' 

7. — Eark MugiiaBj from A. D. 1550 Lo 1088. 

8. — Late Mughal, from A. D. 1038 to 1750. 

HINDU ABCHTTECTUIlIil. 

1. — AllClUIO PjittlOD. 

The earliest remains that are found in India are funeral 
mounds, or barrows of earth ; circles, oromlcoha, and mono- 
liths of stone ; celts and other implcniont.g, hoih of stono and 
bronze ; personal ornaments of metal ; and a large nmnhor 
of coins, both in .silver and coppoi'j which arc commonly 
known as pnncli-marked, from boing generally inarkcd -witli 
a number of small s3nnl)ols mado with sciiarato ]mi'Uihc.s. 
The great banws of Lauriya in Cham))ft,vau and of Srdvusti 
and Ajndhiya in Oudb, aro simply earthen stupas^ and inust, 
tliGicfoie, have preceded llio ago of Asolca. As tlioy do not 
appear to be Buddhist works, it is prohablo that they may ho 
even earlier than the ago of Buddha himself, or prior to B 0 
liiiknown conturics during which all those duicr-’ 
ent kinds of rude monumouts wore in use, I ]iro])o.so to call 
by the general name of the “ Auchajc Peiuou,” which will 
include all the earlier irorks of both the Aryan and Bravkl- 
lan races. " ■ 
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To tlio Aryans bolong the stone walls of old RAjagrilia or 
Kushgflrapura, the cai)ital of Bimhisdm, as well as the Jara- 
saiulha-ka-Baithak and the ]3aibhfl,r and Sonbliandhr oaves, 
all of will oil clato certainly as early as B, 0. 600. The 
Aiicuaio Period I would close at 260 J3, 0,, when the rude 
workmen of India wore lirst hronght into close contact with 
tho artists of Greece, by the ostahlisliinont of an independ- 
ent Greek inonai’chy in tho Kabul valley. Prom this time 
tlio native money of North-Westoi’n India borrows many of 
its designs from the coinage of the Greeks, while its archi- 
toctiiro and military system, its chronology and its astronomy, 
all show very strong traces of Greek influence. 

a. — I ndo-Ghecian Period. 

Tho second stage, which 1 would call the “ Iistdo-Greoian 
Pbrioi),” comprises most of the finest examples of Indian 
art, whioU belong almost exclusively to tho ago of Aaoka, 
whoso lion-pillars, Avith their bands of honey-sncklo and 
beaded mouldings, if not the work of Greek artists, show 
very able imitations of Greek design. To this period belong 
tlio Groat Stupas of Sttnehi and SaidliAra near Bliilsa, tho 
Buddhist railings or colonnades of Silnchi and Gaya, and 
most probably also the bas-roliofs of tlio Orissa oaves. As 
tho first Indo-Soythians or Sacro adopted the Grecian gods 
on their coinage, it seems probable that ihoy oifocted little, 
if any, cliango in the religion and arts of Northern India. 
But with tho accession of the later Iiido-Scythians, or 
Tooliari, tho Greek mythology was at first superseded by the 
Persian worship of the elements, and soon after hy Indian 
Buddhism, Avliioh was zealously adopted by Kanislika. ^ This 
change of religion, which certainly took jilace some timo in 
i/ho middle of tho first century before Christ, closes tlio 
Greek period, Avliieh thus lasted for about two centuries, or 
from 250 to 57 B. 0. 

3. — ^IwDO-ScYTiiiAN Period, 

To the third, or iNno-Scy’i'iiiAN, period belong most of the 
Buddhist and Jain sculjiturcs and pillars which have been 
exhumed from tho mounds of Mathura and from tho mined 
ciiios in the Ynsufzai district. To this period also belong 
the earliest of (ho Buddhist caves of Western India executed 
hy tho Saka Prince Naliaphua. The influence of the Greek 
art of the preceding period is most strongly marked in tho 
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nortlifti'B soulpturo and aroldtecturo by ilio much freer treat- 
ment of the positions and drapery, and by tlio very gonorai 
use of the acanthus leaf for tho ornamental foliage of 
capitals. 

In India tho Indo-ScytMan stylo was adopted, with aomo 
important modifications, by the powerful Gupta familj’’, ■which 
most probably obtained dominion to-wards tho ond of tho first 
century of the Ohvistian era, or about 78 A. .D. h’rom their 
inscriptions we learn that the Gupta princes were llraluuau- 
istsj which is also shown hy tho coin types of tho later 
kings. This change in tho religion naturally effected a 
great alteration both in the sculptiiro and the arohiLccture, 
as the former dealt with new objects of worship, and Llio 
latter discarded both the stupa and tho monastery. In tho 
BrahmEinical parts of Northern India, thoroforo, tho Indo- 
Scythian period was shortly sixccocdcd by tlio Gupta period ; 
but in Mathura and other great cities tho Indo-Scythian stylo 
remained unchanged. In Soixthorn India, the groat Andhra 
kings, "who exca'V'ated many of tho finest cares in Nfisik and 
Eduhari, were Buddhists, and accordingly tlio pillars in tlioso 
cares belong to the same style as those of tho Indo- Scythian 
period at Mathura. In Kabul and the Panjdb, whoro tho 
Indo-Scytbiaus still retained dominion, the stylo of art con- 
tinued much the same, until it gradually garo way before tho 
influence of Saasauian models. No exact date can bo fixed 
for this change ; but as it appears from uumorous coins to 
hare been well established in the beginning of tho fifth cen- 
tury, its approximate period may be assigned to the first half of 
tho fourth century, or contemporary with tho downfall of tlio 
Gupta dominion, which probably took place in A. D, 310. To 
the same period belongs tho rise of the great Ohdlukyn family 
in Southern India, and the extinction of tho power of tho 
bedlams, -who were most probably a Scythian race. 

The Inclo-Scythian period thus lasted for nearly ibuv 
centuries, or from tho middle of the first century B. 0. down 
to the early part of the fourth century A. D. 

4'.~Indo-Sassaniax Pjhiiiod. 

The influence of the Sassanians was porhaixs most strongly 
felt in Sindh and Western Rajputana, whoro India and 
Persia camo into direct contact ; hut in North- Wo.s Lorn 
India and tlie Panjilb it was disseminated by the While Ilnus 
and the Little Yuchi, who successively hold tho Kabul valley. 
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Tlio former lyero certainly fire-worshippers, and the latter 
were apparently Bralimanists ; Inithotli had adopted the stylo 
of tho Sassanian coinage, and as the date of this Sassnnian 
influence is well known, it is a convenient and well marked 
distinction to call it the Indo-Sassanian perioch This period 
I would extend down to A. D. 700, shortly after which the 
direct Persian influence -was brought to a close in Western 
India by tho Muhammadan conquest of Sindh and Multan 
in A. D. 711. At this very time, also, great political changes 
would appear to have taken place in Northern India, as 
the Brahnianist Tomars and Chfindcls of Delhi and Kha- 
jurhho both date tlioir rise from tho first half of the eighth 
century, while tho Brahman dynasty of lCabul supplanted 
the last of tho Indo-Scythians towards the end of the 
same century. At the same time, also, the Itfishtrakutaa 
of Olicdi achieved their independence, and tlie Pd.las of 
Magadha oxtonded their rule over Banhras on the west and 
Orissa on the oast. 

5. — ^Medijevaii UiiAitMANio Peiuod, 

With tho sudden onthurst of Brahmanioal power we find 
a corrospondiug ohango in the coinage, which, under these 
Brahmanist princes, now shows tho distinct Bralunani- 
cal typos of a humped bull and a four-armed goddess. 
Bralunauioal temples and sculptures now appear in great 
numbers, and all tbo prevailing styles of art, in archi- 
i.ccfcnro, vsculpturo, and numisinaiios, are obicfly devoted 
to tho illustrations of Brahmanism, I am therefore 
induced to call this the Brahnanioal 'period; and as no 
undoubted Brahmanist temples have yet been found of 
an earlier date tlian the end of the seventh, or the beginning 
of tbo eighth century, tho title of Medieval BnAnMANiO 
period would appear to be especially appropriate. It ia true 
that Buddhism still continued to flourish in several parts of 
India ; but there seems good reason to believe that it had 
already begun to decline on tho death of Harsha Varddhana 
in A . D. 0(18, and that low, if any, now buildiDga of impor- 
tance were erected by the Buddhists after tho revival of 
Brahmanioal power about tbo beginning of tho eighth century. 
Tho close of the Medicoml Brakuanio period I would assign 
to the ond of the twelfth century, or about A. D. 1200, when 
tho Muhammadans overran tho valley of tho Gauges, and got 
possession of the ancient kingdoms of Delhi, Kanaiij, and 
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Gaiir. To iliia period of live contiirios lioloiifjs tlio creator 
number of tlie oxisUn" temple.^ of NoiTliorn India, coinpi'isinf*' 
most of the tomplcs in Kashmir, IJhjpuiaiin, Kluijurhho, and 
Orissa. To the latter half of this jicriod also hf'louf^ a larj^o 
nnmbor of Lho temples of five Jain religion. It is true tliat 
Jamisnr had existed for many centuries previous to tiiis 
time; but I know of no Jain tomplo.s now remaining of 
a date earlier than 900 A. D., although Ihoro are uuuum’ouh 
remains of Jain soulptuvc which bi'long to Llio early ei'U- 
turies of iiie Christian ora, and some even to tho iirst 
century hoforo Ohrisb. 

C.-^Moriuvn Bhaummuo Prinon. 

At tho end of tho twelfth century, tho sudden close of 
Hindu pow'or put au immediate stop to tho ('vociimi of 
now buildings in the rich pvovincoa of tho valley of (ho 
Ganges ; but in the less accessible parts of India to tbe 
south of tho Jumna, in llitjputaua and iu Bundolkluuid, 
some fino temples arose, whksh aro not unworthy of (torn- 
parison with tlio stately struoturo.s of tho more fortuna(,o 
period which preceded tho Muhammadan conquest. Of 
these perhaps tho most romarkahlo is tho noblo pillar of victory 
erected by Bftna Kiimbho in CJiilor, At Lalidr and 'I'limicsai*, 
at Mathura and Kanoj, at Banhras and Jaunpur, at 
Gaya and Bihflr, the combined intolerance and rapaoi ty of 
tho Musalmans wore directed against the principal (,om])leH, 
all of which were destroyed or dosceratocl, and ihm’e- 
fore left to fall into ruin, and tho idols wore either 
broken or carried away to Holhi to bo troddon under tlio 
feet of tho conquerors. Throughout tho valley of the 
Ganges, from Thanesar to liihhr, the mo.st famous, aucl 
therefore tho finest, of tho Hindu temples w'oro ruthlessly 
overthrown, partly to persecuto tho idolater, and jitu’Lly to 
furnish cheap materials for mosques. Of the places winch 
escaped or resisted the fierce onslarrghts of Muhammad 
hin Shm and Iltitmish, some fell before tho ruthless hand 
of Ala-ud-din lUiilji, _ and tho remainder wore swept away 
by tho viudictivo bigotry of Sikandar Ludi. During 
tho Pathhu rule, therefore, we can, scnrooly hope to meet 
with any fine examples of Hindu art in Northern India. 
We possess, however, the magnificent palaco of Mdu Singh 
at Gwalior, which escaped destruction only by tho death "if 
Sikandar Ludi dmdng the siege of iho fortrc,ss, which ho 
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iiiitlortook for ilie express purpose of overthrowing the 
hiiitdings of tlio iiifuleis. l''or the motlorn period of Hindu 
art we niustj thcroforo, look toilio buildings Avliicli ha.A'’G been 
erected during iho rule of the Mughals, and chiefly during 
the tolerant reign of Akbar. For we know that a second 
raid against the lliiKlu temples was begun by the personal 
spile of Jabhngii'j and completed by the narrow-minded 
bigotry of Anrangzib. 

Tbo former destroyed the great temple of Visveswara 
built by Itflja Mitn Singh at Bandras at a cost of 36 lakhs 
of rupees, and built tbo Jhmi Masjid on its site. The 
latter destroyed tlio magnifleout temple of Kesava Bai 
at Matlmra, whieh Tavernier describes as one of the four 
great temples of India, and built the Jilmi Masjid on its 
site. Ho also desecrated the fine tomxflo built by Mfln 
Singh at Brindilhau, and throw dowm iho temple of Beni 
MAdbo at Baudras, to get a site for tlio small masjid with 
tall slondcr minars, which is so conspicuous an object on 
the Ganges. Many of the Hindu buildings of this period, 
as might he expected, show strong signs of the influence 
of Muhammadan art, more especially in the use of radiating 
domes and arches. Thus Mhn Siiigli’s temple at Brinddhan 
is vaulted, and his temple of Visveswara at Banhras, now 
turned into a masjid, has both radiating arches and domes. 


MIIIIAMMABAN AltCIIITECTURE, 

With the Mnsalman occupation of the valley of the 
Ganges in the end of iho twelfth coiitury, wo outer upon an 
entirely new phase of Indian art, in the stately odi flees of 
tbo first Muhammadan rulers of India. Of the stylo which 
prevailed during the sway of iho Ghaznavi Princes in the 
Panjflb, Avo are at present entirely ignorant, but I have 
strong hopes that during the next working season we may 
find some remains of that early period. 

The existing Muhammadan buildings are so numerous 
and so difl’orcut, and present bo many varieties of form and 
ornament, that the common descriptions of them, as cither 
I'aihan or Il'nr/lml, are quite insullioiont to mark the ox- 
i.remcly clivoi’so styles which prevailed at different periods, 
After a careful study of the Midiammadan buildings at 
iDollii, Bedaun, Ajmer, Matlmra, and Agra in North- 
Westorn India, at Multan and Lah6r in the Panjflb, at 
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Koil, Elawaj Kanoj, Allaliflbacl, Jaunpur, and J3anfi,i‘fls in ilie 
central Gangoiic valley, and at Ganr, the livo Ffbnduaa, 
Sunft-rgaon, and Bila'ampnr in Bengal, I linvo conic to tlie 
conclusion that tho avoliitooturo of tlio Patliftn period may 
bo snffieieutly described in. six different groups or sections, 
and that of the Mnglial period in two sections, ddicso 
eight different groujis I would distinguish by tho following 
names, as descriptive of the periods during which they 
flourished. 


1.— GrifOtti Patiian. 

This section might also be named tho Indo-Taihm, as its 
most distinctive characieriBtic is the use of the corbelled or 
overlapping arch of the Hindus. Fow temples of this 
period now remain ; bxit they comprise some of tho finest 
and most magnillcent specimens of the Muhammadan 
architeoture of India. It is not known exactly when tho 
true radiating arch was introduced; hut it must have boon 
adopted at an early date, as'soon as the supply of roady-clrcsscd 
stone beams from the desecrated temples of tho Uindna 
failed. Tho finest specimens of this stylo aro tho groat 
mose[^uos of Kutb-ud-din at Bollii and Ajmer, tho gateway of 
tho Musjid at Bedaun, and tho tombs of Illitmish and 
his son Sullhn G. at Delhi, There are no buildings now 
existing of the latter half of tho Qhori rule, during tho 
long roign of Balban and his son KaikobAd. But tlie ruined 
tomb which is assigned to Balban has radiating arches, and 
I presume, tiierefore, that the Indian overlapping arch had 
already fallen into disuse during tho jieacoful reign of 
Naser-ud-din Mahmud, the youngest son of Illitmish, 

a,— Kinm Patifan. 

This section of the early Muhammadan aroliitceturo of 
India, which came into use during tho rule of the Kliilji 
dynasty, is principally distinguished by tho use of horse- 
shoe arches, which aro generally ornamented with very rich 
cusps. Tho principal specimens of this stylo aro the Ah\U 
DarwAza and Khizri Masjicl at Delhi, and the great Iclgah at 
EApri, all of which were built during tho pr’osporons reign 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji. Of these, the finest example is tho AlAi- 
DarwAza, or southern gateway of tho Kutb eneloauvo at 
Dellii, which is one of the most richly tlccoraicd buildings 
in India. 
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3. — TlfOJlLAK Pathan. 

Tlio chief oharacfcci’istios of this style are the great slope arid 
oxtromo thickness of the walls. These peculiarities first 
appear in the tomb of the Saint K-ulm-ud-claolah in Multan, 
which is said io hayo heon built by Tughlak himself, while 
Govo’uor of the Southern Panjdb, and in the tomb of 
Tughlalc at Delhi, which was built by his son Muham- 
mad. Another specimen of the same style is the tomb of 
JCablr-ud-din Auliya at Delhi, now called Ldl Q-umbaa. 
Doth of those Delhi tombs are distinguished by sloping walls, 
cusped arches, and panelling with white marble frames. The 
Mill tan tomb is of red brick, ornamented with panels of 
glazed tile traceries of dark-blue, light-blue aud white in 
many elaborate and intricate patterns. During the latter 
half of the T'ughlaU rule, the cusped arches and white marble 
panels fell into disuse, and the numerous examples of this 
period which wore built during the long reign of Piruz Tughlak 
liiivo preserved nothing of the style except the massive slop- 
ing walls. Of this later period the most charaotoristic s2ieoi" 
mens are the Khirki and Ealhn Masjids at Delhi, which 
wore built by Khan Jahdn, the minister of Piruz ; the Jdmi 
Masjid and. Kotila of Piruzabad, winch were bnilt by Firuz 
himself, and the tomb of Piruz, which was erected by his 
son shortly after his death. All of these buildings show 
remains of a thick coat of plaster, which was no doubt 
originally panelled and painted of divers colom's. 

t-,— AlfGHAH. 

Dui’ing the rule of the Afghan dynasties of Ludi and 
Sdr the sloping walls of their j)rcdocessors wore altogether 
discarded, and the buildings of Sikandar JDudi and Shir 
Shah l^ih' are at once distinguished from those of the 
Tughlaks by their perpendicular walls. Colour was ex- 
tensively employed for both insido and outside decora- 
tions, especially in the grounds or hollows of the atuoeo 
medallions and arabesque traceries. Glazed tiles were also 
used, but sparingly at first, for borders and small panels. 
Of this earlier period, the host specimens are the tomb of 
Dahlol Ludi near Chirfigli-Dolhi, tho J&mi Masjid of 
Sikandar Ludi’s time at Khairpur, and the octagonal 
tomb at old Khairpur, assigned to Sikandar himself. To this 
class also holong tho two octagonal tombs at Mul)firak- 
pur-Kotilft and Khairpur, which Sayid Ahmad has assigned 
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to ttie two Sayid IciugSj Mub^ralc and Muhammad 
hin Earid. All those three tombs are of the samo size, 
with pei’pendieular walls and sloping buttresses, and are 
so exactly alike that they ‘would certainly seem to belong 
to the same period, If Sayid Ahmad’s assignment is cor- 
rect, the introduction of this style of building must bo 
thrown hack about 16 years to A.D. 1436 instead of 1460. 
Afterwards, dmang the reign of the SAr family, the stucco 
ornamentation was given up, and a mucli richer and more 
lasting effect was obtained by the nso of dilTorcnt coloured 
stones, — red, white, grey and black. To this period belong 
the great masjid in the fort of Indrpai, called Kila-Kuna, 
the Jamdli Masjid near tho Kuth Minar, and tlio Moth-Id- 
Masjhl in old Delhi. Dor other buildings of this slyle, -wo 
have the well known tombs of Shir Shah and his father 
Husen Khan at Sasaarftm, and the two gateways called tho 
Delhi Darwhza and LM Darwflza of Shir Shah’s now city 
of Delhi. 


5. — ‘BENRALt 1?ATII,\N. 

The style of the Muliammadan buildings of Bengal difTors 
so widely from that of Northern India, that it must ho plaocsd 
in a separate section by itself. As far as I am aware, tho 
earlie,st Muhammadan buildings of Bengal belong iothortagu 
of Siluvndav, the son of Shams-ud-diu Ilifiis, and tho latest 
to Nusrat Shah, the son of Ala-ud-diu Husen, tlins covering 
a period of 180 years, from 1360 to 1630 A. D. Most of the 
Bengali buildings are of brick, and the poorness of the material 
seems to have cramped the genius of tho architects, as thoir 
designs are always tame and feeble, and their ornamentation 
is confined to an endless and monotonous repetition of a 
multiplicity of petty details. Tho oldest masjids are simj)ly 
long brick barns with roofs supported on Hindu siono 
pillars, and with a dreaiy length of -unll outside, unhrolcon 
by ininars or recessed archways, 'flic groat masiid of 
Sikandar at Hazrat Pandua, which was built in A. H. 770 
or A. D. 13G8, is the finest and largest example of tins stylo’ 
Smaller specimens may be seen at Bilifir and at Paudua 
near Hughli. The profuse employment of glazed tiles gave 
variety of colour, hut added nothing to tho lame outlines and 
teebio mouhlmgs of tho oiiginal brick designs. Tho pattonis 
oi the glazed tiles also, being made up of a muHiplioity of 
little parts of blue and ndiifce^ are generally poor and inoireofc- 
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lYo. Most of the g]azecl tile buildings aro now mere ruins ; 
but the most elaborate specimon of this class, the Laltan 
Mcisjid at Gaur, still exists ; and though the whole of the 
roof, walls, and floor of the interior are covered with various 
coloured tiles, yet the effect is heavy and disappointing, and 
quite incommensurable with the great cost and labour which 
must have boon expended upon it. 

The tombs follow the same stylo as the masjids, but their 
comparatively small size is more favourable to the petty style 
of Bengal ornamentation ; and the single groat dome wbioli 
invariably crowns the square mass of the building gives it 
a boldness and dignity which are entirely wanting in the 
masjid. The finest examples of tlie Bengali tomb are the 
great brick mansolonm of Jaldl-ud-din Muhammad at Hazrat 
Pandua, and a large nameless tomb, now called the “ JaO.,” 
just inside the eastern gateway of the citadel of Gaur. 

The chief peculiarity of the Bengali or Purbhi style is the 
use of walls with curved tops, the centre of the wall being 
liighor than its ends. The cornice mouldings follow the 
curve, and though the ofleot is strange, it is not unpleasiug. 
Tliis practice was afterwards adopted for the long side vaults 
of tho maajids, the crest of the vault having the same rising 
otu’vo as the walls from which it springs. 

' This innovation was occasionally adopted by the later 
Muglials in Nortli-Wost India, as in the Jdmi Masjid at 
Koil, and in the palaces of Sliflb Jalihn at Agra and Bollii. 

0. — Jaunpuri Patiian. 

Tho siylo of buildings adopted by the Muhammadan kings 
of Jaunpur scorns to bo formed by a fusion of those of the 
Gliori Patbfins and Kbilji Patliftns of Belbi, In both of the 
fine mosques of Kuth-ud-din Aibeg at Bollii and Ajmer, tho 
great central aroh rises high in front of tho main dome. All 
tlic masjids of tbe Sharki Pathttn kings have the same pecu* 
liarity, with tho addition of tho fretted or cusped arches of the 
Kliilji Pathfina. Tbe finest example of this style is tho AtMa 
Masjid of Ibrahim Sharki at J aunpur, and the largest is 
the great Jdmi Masjid of Husen Sharki at Jaunpur. Other 
('xainplos are ilio Arbai Kangra Masjid at Baufbras, the 
Jhmi Masjids at Btltwa and Kauanj, and the Lhl Darw&za 
and Zanziri Masjids at Jaunpur. 

Although tho power of tho Sharki kings lasted rather 
loss than a century, yet tho riclincss and extent of the 
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(soiintvy over which l.liey ruled, Troin Kanaiij io BihA.r, and 
from Baraioh to ICMpi‘ yielded them greater wealth than 
the united revenues of the Princes of ISongal and. Bollii, 
and thus enabled them to erect many stately and magni- 
ficent masjids, whicli arc almost the only existing inonamonta 
of Muhammadan rule in Upper India during the fifteenth 
century. "We have no certain remains of the petty Saj^id 
kings of Delhi in the first half of the century, and nothing 
of Bahlol Ludi save his tomb, which was built by hifl son 
Sikandar near the close of the century. The niasjids of 
the Shark! kings of Jaunpur thus fill a very important gaji 
in the history of the PathAn architecture of Northern India, 
between the last buildings of the Tuglilaks and the oarlie-st 
specimens of the Afghans. They arc the latest examples 
in which the lofty front arch, towering high above the 
main dome, forms the principal point of the building. 
There are no existing contemporary structures of Palilol 
Liidi ; but in all the masjids of Sikandar Dudi that 1 liavo 
seen, the front wall is only slightly elevated in the eoniro, 
while the middle dome rises Jiigh above tho rest of the 
building. 


7, — Ea-uly Mughal. 

To this period I refer all the buildings erected during tho 
reigns of Akbar aud Jahtlngir, from A. 1). ]56di to 1028. 
During this time there was a remarkable return of Hindu 
influence in the domestic architecture, as may ho soon in the 
overlapping arches and curious vaulted I’oofs of tho palace of 
Akbar at Patehpur Sikri, and of Jahttngir in tlio fort of Agra. 
The tomb of Adham Khan at Delhi belongs to tho preceding 
Afghan style ; but tlie tomb of Humfiyun gives the earliest 
specimen of the tall Persian dome, which forms tho principal 
feature in all the architecture of the Mughahs of India. 
A peculiar characteri.stic of this period was the more general 
use of glazed tiles, which w’cro now applied to the whole 
roof, ^ as in the corner cupolas of HumUyun’s tomb at 
Delhi, and in the main domes of Muhammad Ohaus’a tomb 
at Gwalior, of Shamsi Tabrozat Multan, aud of ihoDila Buri 
at Delhi. ’’ 


8. — Late Mughal, 

The chief characteristic of the later Mughal archit(!cturo 
is the more lavish use of ornainont, which was now employed 
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to covoi’ the whole building, both inside and outside. Tho 
ornamentation consisted of mosaic patterns in various coloured 
fitones, or in glazed tiles. The finest specimens of the former 
hind of wort are the tombs of ItiinAd-ud-Daolah at Agi'a and 
of OahitugiL’ at Lahdr. Of tho latter, the host examples are 
the palace of Jsdihngir, which Avas hnisUed by Shah Jalifin; 
tho tomb of Asaf-ud-.T)aolali and the masjid of Wazir Khan, 
all at Lah6r; the Avail of Bakhtiflr-ud-clin KMci’s tomb at 
dlolhi; tho tomb called Ohim-kfi-Boza at Agra, and the 
masjid of Abd-un-Nahi at Maihnra. But the varied richness 
and delicate beauty of Indian inlaid Aimrlc culminated in tho 
black ground mosaios of Shah dahfm’s palace at Delhi and 
in tho white ground niosaic.g of the tomb of his queen, 
MumtAz Mahal, at Agra, and of tho Slush Mahal at Lah6r. 


MATHURA. 

In my account of the Arch ecological remains at Mathura, 
given in my Boport for 1802-03, the objects described u'ere 
all discovered either in the ruins around the KatrA, or in 
tho groat mound at tho south siclo of tho jail. A few 
years ago, some sculptures were found by men digging for 
bricks iii another mound called Kaukdli Tila^ about half 
a mile due south from the Kaird ; and just two years ago, 
a gold relic casket and a copper celt were found in one of 
iho ChnuMra mounds, ono mile and a quarter to tho south- 
Avest of l-he KairA. The excavation of tho jail mound, 
which fiivnished so many insoril)cd bases of columns and 
sculptured pillars of Buddhist railings, Avas carefully con- 
iimAcd by the lato Mr. Uarding, Magistrate of Mathura, 
without any furtlier results. Ho also dug a trench right 
across the ICankAli mound from north to south, udiich 
yielded some mutilated Buddhist statues, both life-size and 
colossal. 

I visited Mathura in March 1871, and again in November, 
On the first visit I making a complete 

search through all llio fioltls and gardens outside the city, 
and more particularly in tho neighbourhood of the KaM 
and KairkAli mounds. On the latter visit I spent tAvelve 
days in making excavations in tho KankAli and Ohaubdra 
mounds, and in searching tho counky around to a distance 
of several miles. Tho result of all those exploration.s was 
very aueeessful, as I discovered a number of A’^ery old and 
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yaluable inscriptions of the Indo-Scythiaii kings, Kanishkfi, 
Hnyislika, and V^i.sv^ Deya, most of them dated at ditFcvont 
periods from tho year 6 to 98 Samrat. 1 was also fortiiuato 
enough to discover an elephant capital of the tinio of 
Hnvishka, with several very interesting sculptured pillars 
of Buddhist railings of large size, and a few portions of 
their rails. A numhor of rails of smaller size had ju'evionsly 
been found by Mr. F. S. Growse, who kindly jiointed them 
out to me, as well as tho several sculptures which had heen 
discovered by the different explorations of Mr. Harding 
and himself. 

The great antiquity of these mounds of ruins is proved 
by the frequent discovery in them of coins of tho Indo- 
Grecian Princes of Kabul and the Panjdb. At various 
times during the last fourteen years, I have received coins of 
Apollodotus and Menander, both in silver and copper, in- 
cluding a didrachma of the latter prince. On my last visit 
I obtained two copper coins of Apollodotus and two silver 
coins, one being of Aiitimaclius and tho other of Siraton, 
The Antimachus was extracted from tho Ambarikha mound 
to the north of the city. At tho same time, also, I got a 
copper coin with the name of TJiydlikya in well executed 
Asoka oharaotera. 

The accompanying map'* shows the positions of all ilioso 
different mounds; and in ilio fifteen plates which follow, t 
I have given drawings of the most interesting ol)jocfc.s that 
were discovered during my oxxfiorations, which I will now 
describe. 

Tho KatrA, mound, as its name implies, was formerly a 
market place. It is a large brick-wallod enclosure like a 
serai, 80i feet in length by 663 feet in breadth, witli Ironses 
on all four sides, now occupied by weavers. In tho very 
midst of this square stands the Jdmi Masjid on a rniscjd 
terrace, about 30 feet in height, which is approached by two 
flights of steps, — the lower one of 34 steps and tho upper 
of 10 steps. ^ This mosque, which is 172 feet long aud 0(5 
feet broad, is a standing monument of the pcrsocutin<>' 
bigotry of Aurangzib. On this site stood the great Hindu 
temido of Hesava Rai, which Tavernier saw in tho hogiu- 
ning of Aurangzib’s reign, apparently about A. 1). 1050, 
and which he describes as very maguiliconi,, adding 
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tliat it ranicocl next after the temples of Jagann^lli and 
BanfLras.* 

My lirsfc discoyery of Buddhist remains in Mathura was 
made at the Katrft-j where I found a broken Buddhist railing 
pillar, with the figure of Mityh, Devi standing under the sal 
troo.f At the same time, also, I found an inscription of the 
Gupta dynasty, giving the well known genealogy from Sri- 
Gupta, tho foundor, down to Samudra Gupta, where the 
stono is nufortunatcly brokon off.J Here, in 1862, 1 found 
built into the wall of a well one of the peculiar curved 
architraves of a Buddhist gateway, which are now well known 
from the magnificent examples at Sfinchi. I got also an 
inscription on the base of a statue of “ Sakya Bhikshu,’^ 
dated in tho Samvat year 281, or A. D, 22di, in which men- 
tion is made of tho Yasa Vihdra or splendid monastery,” 
which would theroforo appear to have been the name of 
the Buddhist establishmont which once existed on the site 
of tho present Katrd.% 

At tho hack or west side of the and on the same 

mound, stands tho village of 'Malpnra, to the south of 
wliich is tho IPotlira Kdnd. In the streets of tho village 
and about the tank are several broken statues ; hut the most 
interesting remains are some eight or ten lion statues of 
dilToi'ont siaos, from 2 to 3 feet in height. They are all ro- 
presentod in pairs, one having the loft and the other having 
tho right foot advanced, as if intended for tho two side 
ornaments of a gateway, just as wo know th em to liave been 
used as the entrances to_ the topes at Dharanikota near 
Amavavati. Tlio attitude is always tho same, hut the ex- 
ecution varies very much, some of the statues being highly 
linislied, whilst others are comparatively rough. Tho ac- 
companying example is taken from one of the lions in tho 
KatiA ruins at Malpnra. H 

In 1863, inside the Katrit square, I found two large 
capitals of columns, one of them being no less than 3 foot 
in diamotor, with a shaft of 23 inches diameter, of which I 
also discovered a separate piece one foot in height.^ A 
fragment of tho larger one is still to ho seen lying inside 
tho JtatiA gateway, but the smaller capital had disappeared 


^ IWola, Pnit ir, Books, Clinp, 12, Fretooli edition, 
t Plfito XII, ilg. B. t Pluto XVI, No. U. § Pluto XVI, No, 23. 
II Soo upper flgnio of Pluto lit IT Plato IV, figs, A aud B. 
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before 1862. Of their age I cannot speak with certainty, 
as the Mathura sculptures do not represent any pillars -with 
the same kinds of capitals. The reeded or convex fluted 
style of ornamentation prevailed from tho time of Asoka 
to the close of tho Gupta period, hut the abrupt iermination 
of the fluted portion in this Mathura example I have not 
seen elsewhere. I think tliat the smaller cajiital A is tho 
earlier of the two, and that it most prohahly belongs to tho 
Indo-Scythian period, while tho larger capital B may 
bo assigned to the Gupta period. 

The discoveries made in the jail monncl have boon 
described in my report of 1862-03,* and as nothing of any 
importance has since been found thoi’o, although it was vory 
completely excavated by tho lato Mr. Harding, Magis- 
trate of Mathura, I will moroly note its principal inscrip- 
tions, which are reproduced in the aocomjjanyiiig plates, f 
for the purpose of bringing together for more easy rclbronco 
the whole of the important records which have been given 
to us by the ruined mounds of Mathura. Of these, the 
jail mound yielded the following : — 

No, 1 Plato XIIIj of tho Satvap Saud^aa. 

„ 5 do., of King ICanislikiv. 

„ 11 Plate KIV, of Samyat 4.7, 

„ la do., of King I-Iuyislilca, 

„ IS do., of Sam vat 47, 

j, 14 do,, of do. 

„ 8 Plato XV, of King Vftsii Dovn. 

„ 23 Plato XVI, of Saravat 135. 

The Chauhdra mounds are situated just ono mile and a 
half to the south-west of the city of Mathura, measured 
from the gateway of tho ICatril. In 1860 tho lino of a new 
road to Sunag (or Souk) being carried through tho small 
mound marked B in the mapj disclosed a Biuldhi,sl relic 
ebamher, in which was found a small golden ca.slcol, 3iow 
in the possession of kir, i?. S. Growso, o. a. At ibo same 
time two flat pieces of copper were found, of wliich I have 
a careful drawing made by Mr. A. 0. B. Oarllcylo. These 
were thought to have been a coppor-plato inscription much 
damaged; but on putting the two together, as shown in 


^ Al'uliffiologicul Svuvey of VoU 1., p, 290, 
+ ylfitoB XllX, XIY, XY, ftiirt XYI, 

X rhto I, 
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Plato IIj* it would appear much more probable that they 
must have formed a uativo spado or pliaora, such as wo noAV 
call a colt. The sketch in tho plate is exactly ono-fourtli 
of tho full linear dimensions of the original, or one-sixteenth 
of its square surface. 

An I found on enquiry that all the ChauhA,ra mounds 
yielded broken stones and fragments of statues, I sot parties 
of men to maslco some trial excavations in each mound. 

In tho middle of mound A I sank a well 10 foot in 
diamchw, in which, at a depth of 9 feet the -wovkincn reached 
a solid mass of largo unburnt bricks laid in regular courses 
and faced with imperfectly burnt woll-lu-icks of largo size 
forming a curved exterior, which I at once judged to he a 
stiqia of peculiar construction. The well-bricks wore Sc- 
inches broad and 3 inches thick, with a convex curve of 23| 
inches in length and a concave curve of 20 inches. By 
putting sovoml of these together, I oalculatcd that the stupa 
was about 16 feet in diamotor. I therefore directed the 
workmen to drive a gallery through the unburnt bricks for 
16 feet in longtli, and to carry it down to the surface level 
of tho outside ground at a depth of IB-J feet from tbe top 
of tho mound These instructions were followed, and tho 
result was the discovery of a steatite relic casket of tho 
usual shape exactly on tho ground level and at a distance 
of 8^ feet from the outsiclo of tho curve, 'fho stupa waa 
thoroforo 17 foot in diameter. No trace of a chamber was 
observed'; but as the wdiolc mass of unburnt bricks was 
quite wet, it is pvohaldo that tlie original chamber liad sub- 
sided and buried tho relic casket in a mass of damp earth. 
Tho oaskot Avas struck on tho side by one of the Avorkmen, 
Avho picked up the loAVcr half of it, Avhilo ilie lid Avas found 
amongst tlio earth oolloctod in a basket ready to be draAvn 
up; A careful and minute search Avas made for tho contents 
of tlio casket, but without success. Indeed, the objects con- 
tained ill these little caskets are ahvays so small that T could 
scarcely expect to find them. Tho unburnt bricks Avoro first 
met Aviih at a depth of 5 feet from tho top of tho mound, 
or at feet above tlio ground, Avhicli agrees exactly with 
tho lialf diameter of tho circle, 

TMie Cliauhhra mound, marked B in the map, ia much 
lai'gor tlian the otlun-a, although only one portion of it 

1' I'liilc 11. 01i,iul>riiM Till, i>. 
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readies the same height. Having made several suporileial 
excavations -without any result, I directed two long trenches 
to be dug at right angles across the south-west povi.ion of 
the mound 3ufc the surface had boon disturbed for cen- 
turies by the plough, and every stone had been carried away 
save one, which -was too heavy to be easily moved. This one 
I found, and it proved to ho one of the most interesting 
discoveries made afc Mathura. It was the full sr/cd ca])ittil 
of a large pillar, 3 feet in longtli by 2 in breadl.li and 2 in 
height. The capital is formed by four rccumheu t animals 
placed at the four angles. Two of them arc winged lion.H, 
and the others winged bulls with human heads, adoniod 
■\vith ram’s horns and ears.^ Tho design of tho work ia freo 
and bold, but tho execution ia rather hard and convontional. 
Similar capitals are reprcsciitod in the small bii.s-reliofa of 
the sculptures, not only at Mathura, but also at Sanchi and 
Gaya \ but tliis is the first full-size capital of this curious 
and iuterestiiig design that has yet l)Gen_ discovered. 
Mound B would probably repay furtlior excavation. 

In the middle of tlie Chaubltra mound, marked 0 in tho 
map, I sank a large shaft, from -wldoli I extracted a colo.^sal 
head 13 inches across the forehead, with cropped hair undov 
a skull cap surmounted by a top-knot. It was 14 inobos in 
height from the chin to the top of the head. Tho lobes 
of the ears' were long and pendulou.s, and pierced -with 
large holes, as is usual in statues of Buddha. 

Turther excavation yielded the right knee of a squatted 
colossal draped figure, witli the loft foot resting on tho calf 
of the leg. 

The toes were 8 inches across. I concluclo that this bond 
and knee formed portions of a colossal statno of Buddha 
about twice the size of life. At tho foot of tho mound was 
discovered a broken squatted statno draped over tho loft 
shoulder, and -ivith tho left hand rc.sting on tho left kneo. 
As the right hand -u^as not resting in the lap, it must have 
been raised in the attitude of teaching. 

The Clianbfira mounds A, 0, and D arc thereforo certainly 
Buddhist, and from small fragments found about B 1 infer 
that it also was Buddhist. 

The Chnurdsi mounds are situated just one mile to the 
•west of the Kati'A and about the same distance to tho nortli 
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oi‘ tlie Oliaub^U'a mounds. There are three distinct large 
masses, of which the largest to the north is about 360 feet 
square and from 16 to 20 feet in height, with a lower por- 
tion on the south-west of nearly equal size, hut less height. 
On the upper level stands a large Jain temple dedicated to 
Jaml)u Swdml (or Pdrasndth) surrounded hy an enclosure 
160 feet square. An annual fair is hold at this place, begin- 
ning on tlie 6lh of the dark half of Kdrtik (October), which 
lasts for six days. There are no visible remains of antiquity, 
but the site is imdoubtedl}'' old. 

The second Obanvhsi mound is situated 600 feet to the 
south-east of tho J aiu temple, and is about 300 feet long by 
200 feet broad. 

Tho third Ohaurdsi mound is situated to the south-west of 
the Jain temple, at a distance of about 1,200 feet. It is less 
extensive, but more lofty, being not less tiian 30 feet in 
height. 

As the people reported that no stones were found in these 
mounds, I gave up my intention of exploring them , 

Tho ICankhli Tila has been almost as prolific as the jail 
mound, lioth in sculptures and inscriptions, all of whicli, with 
one solitary exception of a Bralimanical femalo figure with 
ten arms, arc pure Jain monuments. This mound is 400 feet 
in lengtli from west to cast, and nearly 300 feet in breadth, 
with a mean height of 10 or 12 feet above tho fields. 

At the eastern end it rises to a height of 26 feet, with a 
breadth of GO foot square at top, and about 160 square at base. 
This higher portion has boon repeatedly burrowed for bricks, 
and at present appears to bo composed chiefly of earth, 
whereas the mass of tho lower mound consists of stones and 
earth with remains of hriok walls and pavements, of which 
several are of a later date than tho stone fragments. 

The excavations in the Kankfili mound have yielded 
several colossal and life-size statues, both, male and female, 
hut all more or loss mutilated. One of the most perfect is 
shown in Plato XI, Pig. T). Several heads were also discover- 
ed, hut I found it quite impossible to determine whether any 
one of them bolo3igod to this particular statue. TJie style of 
close-fitting costume is very peculiar, and will be referred to 
again. Pig. A of tho same plate is a fragment of a colossal 
female statue, which shows the curious bead girdle worn 
hy tlio Indian Avomen for some centuries both before and 
after tho Oliristian ora. 
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In NoYombev last I began my excavations along tlm "wliolo 
of tliG -0^0810™ end of ibo moixnd, tlu’o-wing tbo cartlv behind 
as the work advanoecl towards the cast. I'lio result was very 
aatisfactoiy, as I was rewarded by tlio discovery of many 
broken statues of the Jain hiorarchSj of which several -wero 
iuseribed, of pillai’s and rads, as _woll as of bidck walls 
and pavements, which prove that this mxisi have boon the 
site of some important Jain buildings during the rule of the 
Iiido-Soytliians, both before and after ilio Christian ora. 

A. careful search in. the uoigbbourliood of tliis mound 
brought to light a number of very interesting atone remains 
which had been disinterred at diftoront times hy the native 
diggers in search of bricks. Ono of those is a largo boll 
oai)ital of a pillar surniountod by an clophant and insovibed 
with the name of TCing Ituvislika and tho date of Sanivut bi).* 
The height of the capital is 1 foot 9;} inches, and of the 
elephant 2 feet 4^ inch os. 

Tlie pedestal or abacus is oblong, 2 feet 4 inches by 3 foot 
3^ inches, to accommodate the figure of tlio olophanL. The 
trunk of the animal is broken olf, but the rest is uoarly 
perfect, although of very coarse and ovon rudo workmamshiji. 

A more important discovery for the sake of ancient Indian 
art was that of no loss thaix five largo pillars of a Jiuddhist 
railing in an almo.st perfect state of proservntioii.t TIuSkSO 
were placed in a small dbarmsdla near tho Ikdbluulra tauk, 
a short distance to tho north of tlio KaukAli mound, and 
oloao hy tho Buteswar mound, in which it is holiovod that 
they wore discovered. 

A sixth pillar of the same stylo and size is now in the 
Calcutta Museum, liaviug hoon presented hy tho late Mr. 
Harding, of tlio Civil Service, w'hen Magistrate of Mathura. :|: 
There arc also two broken pillars of tho same railing novr in 
tlio^ Museiuu of Agra, which I found in 18(>0. Tho siuo 
varies from 11 lo 12 inches in breadth, and from (5 to 7 J iuchea 
in thickness, xvitli a height of 6 feet. Tho principal face of 
each pillar boars a nearly naked female figure, about lialf 
life-si’/jC, standing on a kneeling grotesque figure. Above 
each is reprosoiitod a love soeuo, with half-lmigtli figuro.s of a 
man and woman behind a balcony fonued of a 13 iiddliist 
railing. 
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Tho bfick of each pillar is divided into three oompartmentSj 
each representing a different scene, either of domestic or 
religious life. In the specimen. ivLich I have selected as an 
example,* I understand the three compartments to form one 
connected storey, representing a new version of the well 
known legend of tlio attempt to destroy Buddha by a mast 
or mad elephant. In tlio uppermost compartment the 
t(imptor, with joined liauds, is soliciting Buddha to go forth 
to what ho liopGS and believes will bo liis certain destruction, 
In the middle compartment Buddha is soon meeting the 
elephant, which kneels down to do homage to the great 
Icaohei’j to the evident surprise of the tempter and of several 
spootators in the buildings above thorn. In the lowest com- 
partmont the logend is completed by the punisliment of the 
lomptor, who is himself seized and killed by the enraged 
olej>hant. 

There is another example of these Buddhist railing pillars 
now in the Oaloutta Museum, which was sent from Mathura 
by Mr. Ilardingt along with the larger pillar just described. 
The subject on tlio principal face is one of the same nearly 
naked females standing on a kneeling grotesque figure with a 
very hu’go lioad. Above thoxo is a small nioUo, intended cither 
for a figure of Buddha or to hold a light for illumination. 
This has boon omitted in the plate for want of room. 

On the Buloswar mound, in front of the ontranoo to the 
tomplo, Mr. Growse and I discovered a single specimen of a 
very large railing pillar 18^ inches broad and 12 inches 
thick, with a height of 7 feet. On the principal face of this 
j)illar thoro is another nearly nude female standing under 
an umbrella. Above there is a comic scene between two 
lions and two monkeys. To the loft a lion is seen standing 
on Ids hind legs, with Ids foropaws joined in supplication 
b(dbro a monkey seated on a niorlia. On the right another 
scaled monkey is represented pulling the ears of a young 
lion. The sookol holes of this pillar for the reception of 
rails are 17-| inches in length, which must also have been 
the depth of the rails thomselves, On the side of the rail 
is engraved the Arian letter li, which was the figure for 100 
in uso at Mallnira during tlio Indo-Scytbian period. Tliere 
must, therefore, have been no less than 100 of those largo 
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railing pillars, wMcli, Micir rails, \TOultl roprosont a 
length of not less than 300 feet. 

Numerous smaller railh\g pillars of exactly ilio same 
stylo ■wore amongst the early discoveries in the jail juouiid, 
and an equal niimher may he found s<*,atlorccl about ditferimt 
parts of ilathura. Most of them average from to '7 } iuehes 
in breadth, Avith a height of 2 feet 9 inches, hut a few are 
of smaller dimensions. On the principal faces of tlioso pillars 
both men and women are reprosented. Several of the latter 
are nearly nude, and two ropresoniationa of Mdyd Devi, the 
mother of Buddha, standing under ilio s&l tree, have the 
upper half apparently nnolothcd. 'riio men are clothed in 
tunics. Tavo of these small pillars from the jail mound are 
iuscrihed with the ntimhors 118 and 129.* As apeoh 
mens of art, these Mathura statues, both male and fomalo, 
apjiear to mo to bo inuoh superior to the great mass of 
Indian sonlptures. The attitudes are in general easy and 
natural, and this is more especially llio ease Avith tlio statue 
maiiced B in Plate XI. The jaoso of ibis figure is remark- 
able fox the unconstrained freedom of both limbs and body, 
AAhioh I take to rcin’cscnt the tomiiorary rest of a dancing 
{jiii. The difficult position of her arms, Avilli tho bands 
joined behind the head, appears to me to bo troalod AA'itli 
singular boldness and truth. 

The positions of the other fomalo figures in tliosn Matliura 
pillars are only slightly varied; but there is a sense of Immoiu’ 
exhibited in the statue marked E in Plato VI, AAdiero tlio 
Avoman is admiring herself in a metal mirror. 

This poum' of delineating Immour is still further displayed 
in the different love scenes Avhich form the upjier oriiamoiits 
of tho pillars — from giisliiug demonsiratiA^cncss to sujiovoiUous 
disregard— as shown ou the pillars marked A and E in 
Plate VI, 

^ The statue marked C in Plato XI, which was discovered 
m tho jail mound, has already been described m a former 
reporfc.f But I have there erroneously described tho action 
of the right hand as holding up a part of tho dress, instead 
of a small bunch of ffowons. This figure is differently pro- 
portioned from those of tho dancing girls oir tlic railing 
pillars, the hips being only two-thirds broader than the Avaist, 

Society, new eovics. Vol,V,me3«( Mnllu.m iimAptiona, 
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while in ligure B of the same plate the hips are twice 
tlio breadth of the waist, and in all the six figures in Plates 
VI aucl VII they are nearly twice and a half times the breadth, 
I have previously described this statue as most probably that 
of a dancing girl, but it possesses a quietness and modesty 
which contrasts strongly with the unabashed assurance of the 
smirlciug nudities on llio railing pillars. I notice also that this 
statuo wears an additional flat holt or girdle, such as is 
worn by men of rank and holy personag'es. I therefore 
doubt very much whether sho is intended to represent a 
dancing girl, but I am unable to offer any other suggestion. 

Since ray former report on Mathura was reprinted, I have 
made many interesting discoveries of the remains of dif- 
ferent Buddhist railings, which will add very materially to 
our knowledge of Buddhist architecture. A Buddhist railing 
consists of a row of stone pillars joined together by con- 
vex bars or rails of stone, and covered by a coutinuoua 
arohitravo or. coping. It was used to form either square 
or circular enclosures around stupas and temples or trees 
and pillars, and oven smaller erections, such as stone um- 
brellas and other objects.* At first the whole was quite 
plain, of Avhich the railing round the great Sfiiiclii stupa 
is the finest example. Gradirally ornament was introduced, 
at first in tho shape of circular bosses of flowers, which 
soon gave way to stupas and trees, then to animals and 
human figures, aud afterwards to 8ceuc.s_ both religious and 
social. In Mafiliiim aucl ICosAmbJ, aud in a single iuslauce 
at Buddha Gaya, the medallions on one side gave place to 
a single largo figuro which occupied the whole face of the 
pillar, as shown in tho examples of tho figures of dancing 
girls on the Mathura pillars, which I have just described. 

The usual arrangement of the medallions ou the pillars 
was to place a half medallion, at lop and another at bottom, 
with either one or two complete medallions at equal dis- 
tances. But this arrangement is departed from in the single 
instance given in Plate VIII, Big. D, where the fall medal- 
lions arc immediately attached to tho half medallions, leaving 
tho middle apace blank. 

Tlic railing pillars wei’o at first square in .section, having 
exactly tlio .same breadth aud tlucknoss. This rule is con- 
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in all tho IBhilsa ainl lludcllm Gaya railings, whnsli, as 
•wo ^low from tlie alpliaboiical cliaractors of tlnoir insovip- 
tiona, rnuat date from the ago of Asolca, or about 250 U. C. 
In the Matliura railings, which are not less than two centu- 
ries later, as they belong to the period of tho iirat Iiido- 
Scythiaii Princes, tho thickness of tho pillars is reduced to 
two-thirds of the breadth, a proportion -which is main tabled 
tlirongh all the sizes from 18 inches to 4^ inches in brcadlli. 
I'liLe height varies from 4^ to 5 times the breadth, but the 
latter is the more common pro-portion. 

{The stone bars or rails, which are convex on both faces, 
are formed by two opposite circular segments. The thickm'ss 
in tho middle is generally one-fourth of thoir own hroaddi, 
which is tho same as that of the pillars. Tho intervals 
between the rails vary from to ^ of thoir breadth. Thoir 
length, which is tho inter-columniation or distanoo hotwoon 
the pillars, is the only element that seems to have been sub- 
ject to no fixed rules. At Sftnobi tho inlor-oolumniation is 
; at Mathura it varies from 1;^ to If; and it reacdios 
its maximum at Gaya, where it averages 2-^- breadths. Tho 
explanation of these differences may perhaps be found in tho 
varying prices of tho stone. Where tho material was on llio 
spot, as at Sftnolii, the extra coat of the additional pillars 
required for the short inter-colunmiatious was not of miicdi 
iinportaiioe. AtMathma, where the sLone had to bo obtained 
from a distance of 30 miles in tho quarries of Rupbhs and 
Sikri, the inter-oolumniation was made one-half groatiu'; 
while at Gaya, where the sandstone had to bo brought from a 
distance of several hundred miles, tho intcr-cohuuuiation 
was still fmther increased to 2^ brcadilis. 

In the omainentation of tho bosses or medallions tho 
choice of subjects seems to have been loft ontiredy to ibo 
artist. Hero, accordingly, wo sec him displaying his taste in 
the variety of his flowers, or letting Ins fancy rov<d almost 
■wildly in tho creation of fabulous animals. In Plato IX wo 
see fish-tailed lions, both with and without wings a cixxjodilc 
or magar, and an alligator or garktly each with only two foot ;t 
and an antelope and an elepliant of ordinary mould. As I 
have found similar, and even more wildly lanoiful, ro])res(n\ln- 
tions of fabulous animals at Gaya,|: it would .seem that tluiy 
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were a rccogiiizefl and favourite stylo of ornaiiieutation both 
before and after the Christian era. 

In Plato X I have given live examples of Buddliist 
symbols from these rail bosses, of wliicli A and D are found 
upon the ancient coins of I'axila and Ujaiu, 'wliilo E forms 
the central symbol of the two Shnchi necklaces.* 

Tho lol.ua flowers in Plato X arc taken from pillars as 
woll a.a rails. The speoimous P and G arc taken from rails 
of tho exact size req^nired for the six large pillars shown, in 
Plates VI and VII, and, as they were found not far from 
whore the pillars wove set up, it is very probable that they 
may have belonged to tho same railing. 

Of tho architraves or coping stones which covered the 
linos of pillars, very fow specimens have boon' found at 
Mathura, and llioso are of only throe kinds, all of which are 
ropvosontod in Plato VIII. These examples show the same 
strict adliorouco to stereotyped forms, as wo see in the pillars 
and rails whether at Sdnchi, at Mathura, at Kosiimbi, at 
Pitlih, or at Gaya, whore tho same forms are rigidly preserved 
throughout. This general uniformity of tho nrohitectm'o of 
tho Huddliists, both in design and in detail, shows a wide- 
spread organization which was proliably duo to tho zealous 
propagation of their religion by missionary monks from tho 
time of Asoka to that of Kanislika and his successors, 

Tho coping stone of the Euddliist raiUngs is always 
rounded at iiio lop, with a depth somewhat greater than its 
breadth. At SHuclii all tlio copings are quite plain, and so 
also is a single spooinion found at Pitlid, as well as a small 
granite coping stone discovered at Gaya. All tlie three 
examples from Mathura, hoAvevor, are richly ornamented — 
the middle spociincn B on one side only, but tho other two, 
A and 0, on both sides. 

Tlio (h'css of the x)0O];)lo is a point of much interest and 
importance, as the general stylo of most of tho female 
ligiu’es has led to Iho opinion that at least certain classes of 
tho women nuisl, have been in the usual habit of aj)pearing 
i)i public almost naked. At first sight, tho fomalo figures on 
the jiillai's in Plates VI and VII, and Pig. B in Plato XI, 
■would seem to bo entirely naked, with tho exception of brace- 
lets and anklets and a broad bead gii’dlo around tho loins. 
But a closer and more minuto examination reveals tho fact 
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Umt aoino of tlicm, at lofist, must liavo on a potUcoat, as its 
slfirt is tliRiinctly scul]iim’Gcl. in front of the anldos.* Soe 
especially "Figs. A and B of Plate VI, and tlto figuro in 
'.Wato VITj as well as tlio separate female statue in Plato XT) 
li’ig. 0. In tliosG instances, I think, tlioro can l)o no douht 
of tlio intontion of tiio sculptor to indicate tliat tlio iignrcs 
did actually wear olotliing even down to tlioir feet, altliongli 
his ideas of art compelled him to display every part of tlieir 
limbs and bodies as if they wore really qnito naked. In 
Pigs. B, 0, and 3) of Plai-c VI the skirts of the clothing do 
not appear in front of tho ankles, and thoroforo X oonoludo 
that the sculptor’s intention was lo represent them actually 
naked. Indeed, tho action of the girl in Pig. 0 seems to mo 
to declare Ijer own intention of exposing her person. It is 
for this reason that I consider all tlio nude and apparoutly 
nude females on those pillars to represent dancing girls post- 
ing themselves in various attitudes, some of them more or 
less immodest, during tho intervals of the dance. I observe 
also that not one of these supposed dancing girls has a long 
necklace of pearls, such as is scon on Pig. C of Plato XI. 

il’hcrc is also another diiTei'cnoo in tho attiroment of 
Pig. 0 of Plate XI, and that of tho other female ilgures, 
which consists of a broad flat bolt passing round tho outsidcj 
of tho upj)er part of the bead girdle. This peculiar Hat l)olt 
is shotvn on a large scale in Pig. A of Plato Xt, which is 
taken from a fragment of a colossal female statue i'ound m 
the Kaiikdli excavations. It is evidoutly tied in a double 
bow, and is apparently made of some costly material, AvUicli 
Avas worth embroidering, I notice that one of tho ends is 
placed towards the right, while the other hangs down midway 
betAveen the thighs, The same arrangement is obsorAnul in 
Pig. C, but in this case tho middle end is much long(n' Ilian 
tho othei’. 

It would appear that this broad stiff belt wa.s perhaps a 
mark of distinction, as it is also worn by men of rank, such 
as Pig. D of Plate XX, Avho, as ho holds a thundorboK, in lus 
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hand, must he either a royal personage or a god. It is -worn 
also by another male figure on one of the Buddhist railings 
found in tho jail mound, which, as it has a halo around, 
and an umbj’olla over, the head, is most probably intend- 
ed for Buddha himself. At any rate, if not Buddha, ho must 
bo some royal personago. Por these reasons I look upon the 
broad belt as a mark of dignity, whether it he worn hy men 
or by women. 

The common name for a woman’s zone or girdle is Mnolii, 
or the “ hinder,” which would apply exactly to the flat belt 
of those sculptures. But the broad head girdle of several 
strings must ho tho saptaJei, or “ seven-string” girdle of the 
old Hindus. In no instance, however, have I yet seen more 
than six strings ; but I have no doubt that the most apinoved 
girdlo of ono of tho Ca.sliioiiablo dancing girls had the full 
oomplomciit of seven strings. Thin and scanty as the dress 
of the women appears to have boon, that of tho men was 
equally susceptible of displaying tho minutest portions of 
tho figure. I have given a specimen of tho male costume in 
Tlaie XI, l?ig. D, which is perhaps as suggestive of nudity 
as that of the women. Several figures similarly pourtrayed 
havo heou found at Mathura, and ono at hfongarh near 
Lalchisarai in BiliA.r. But as this last is made of the spotted 
rod stone from the Hupbhs and Sikri quarries near Mathura, 
there is no proof that this peculiar stylo of display had 
oxtonded beyond Mathura. The lower clothing seems to bo 
tlio usual dhoti of tho Hindu, with its ample folds hanging 
between tho logs. But tho sculptor’s anxiety to conceal 
no portion of tho figure has led him to pourtray tho dhoti as 
if its folds hung holiiud the wearer instead of in front. 

The ample clothing worn by both tho male figures in 
the scones sculptured on the back of the pillars in Plato VXI 
shows that tlio stylo of male costume above described had 
not boon universally adopted, if indeed it was not simply a 
conventional mode' of the sculptor’s art to display as much 
as possible of the human form. 

Jn Plate XII 3 havo given a few specimens of the style 
of wall ornamonlaiions which appears in have heen generally 
nsed in tho great religious buildings at Matliura. Pig. A, 
Plate Xli, shoAvs the foliage and floAvers of the shl tree, 
AvhicU arc very successfully L’cated. I had already identified 
tho fiovver, long before I thought of tho possibility of the 
artist’s intention, by a referenoo to tho well knowm subject 
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of Dovi standing under tlio sfll tree, Tvliioli slio hold 
with her right hand while she gave birth to Buddha. Tli(3 
subject is shown in Big. B of Plato 3LIIj whoro the treat- 
ment of the flower is exactly the saino as in^ tho larger 
cxainplo A, which loaves no doubt that tins was intended for 
a representation of the sM treo. 

Tlio border on the left hand of Big. 0 of Plato XII is 
an ovidont representation of a vine witli grapes ; but tho 
treatment of the leaves is curious, all tho points having l)cca 
rounded off. 'Whether this was tho usual couvonlional treat- 
ment adopted by the Mathura sculptors, I Imve not yot been 
ablo to ascertain. The border on tho right hand is, X think, 
intended for some fruit like tho custard-apple. The middle 
portion of tho slab shows a judicious treatment of sini])lo 
flowers in contiguous squares, which, by lengthening the loaves 
of tho alternate flowers, effectually removes the monotonous 
arrangement of the squares. 

In my Heport of 1862-6S I identified the ICati'cl and jail 
mounds with the two principal Buddhist cstahlishmoiits 
described by the CMncse pilgrim Hwon Tbsang. Contrary 
to his usual custom, bis account of Mathura is .singularly 
meagre and inexact. The first monastery which he notices 
is described as standing on a moimLain at 5 or G U (about 
ono mile) to tho east of the city, and approached Iiy a valley. 
As there arc no hills or valleys* at Mathura, and tho river 
Jumna washes the easLem side of the city for its wholo 
length, we must bo content to take a IteiyJU for a mountain, 
a holloio between two heights as a valley, and to alter the 
east to the west side of the city. But even after wo have 
accepted these necessary corrections, it is difficult to make tho 
pilgrim’s descriptions agree with the actual positions of tho 
ruined mounds of the present day. Tho IQUvd mound i.s 
the most prominent height about Matlnira ; and, ns it was 
undoubtedly the site of a great Buddhist establishment, it has 
perhaps a better claim to bo identified with U]}a(iupta^ s 
monastery than any other. But then it lies immediately to 
the west of tho city instead of ono milo to tlio oast of it. 

The Chaiihdra mounds are not less than ono mile and a 
half from tho present city, in a west-south-west diveetion ; 
hut from some of the outlying liou.scs tlioy might ho de- 
scribed without any inaccuracy as being one milo to ilio w(.'.st 
of the city. Their heights, however, are insignilleant, and 
there are absolutely no such hollows as might ho pardonably 
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dosoribcd as valleys oven by an ontliiisiastio Buddliist. 
Near llio Kalrd there actually are real hollows from 25 to 
30 loot deep between the mounds. The KatrA, therefore, 
belter suits the description of the Xlpagitpia monastery as 
sitxmtod on a hcio’lit, ndiilo the Ohanbdra mounds better 
fullU the dosevipliou of one mile to the west of the city. 
L\)rhaps the fortunate discovery of an inscriplion at some 
future clay may .soUlo this nnsatisPacdory qaesLion. I con- 
fess, however, to a strong bias towards the Katrd mound, as 
it alone has other mounds to the norlh, in which wo conld 
expect to Imd the stone chamber in wliioh all the converts 
made by Tfpagiipta bad deposited slips of bambn. In one 
of those mounds at tlio present day a bhisti or water- 
carrier now occupies a good sized room, which has been 
excavated at dilTercnt times in the stiff soil of tho mound. 

Tho position of tho other placo mentioned by the pilgrim 
is, X think, mnoli loss dubious. It is described as being four 
miles to tho south-east of the stone chamber of Tfpagupta. 
Tins desoription, whether taken from tho Katrfl, or from the 
Ohaubdra mounds, corresponds very closely with that of tho 
jail mound, in which so many remains of a large Buddhist 
oslablishmcnt have been discovered. Iloro then I would fix 
tho site of tho famous “dry tank” into which the pious 
monkey fell in a fit of onthusiastio joy when his offering of 
honey had boon acoeptccl by Buddha. Hero there still is a 
largo tank as well as a moimd, and I think, lliereforo, that 
the jail mound is the actual site of tho placo described by 
11 wen Tlisang. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

I must now turn io the inscriptions, which form tho most 
valuable portion of the Mathura discoverio.s, as they contain 
tho names of three dilforont kings, as well as numerous 
Sanivat dates, which servo to fix the ago of tlio arcliifccc- 
lural and sculptured remains of Avhich Mathura has yielded 
such a plentiful supply. Twenty-nine of these inscriptions 
liavo already boon translated by Ih’Ofcssor Dowson,* to whom 
I aubmilted them with my readings of tho dates. Ih’om 
those 1 have selected all the dated inscriptions, with others 
mentioning kings’ names, and have added all the dated 


^ itoyul Aaiatic ygcioty’s Jouvnnl, now sorioa, Vol, V. 
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iiTScrintions of iny recent diseovorics. These now form a 
colleobion of 2dj insoriiiiions, which I havo arranged chrono- 
logically in four plates.* Nino of 'tlioiii liavo had tho 
advantago of being translated by Trofossor Bowaon. Of tho 
reniaincloi'j I have given my own limited translations ol Uio 
legible portions, including always tho date of the rociord and 
the name of the reigning hing, Avhon it is montionocl. 

AIL the inscriptions havo heon carofally reduced by scale, 
and every letter has since boon, compared with tho original 
paper inscriptions, Tho copies noAV given of Nos. 22 and 2d 
are more perfect than those wliich were published with 
Professor Bowson’s translations, as I havo now onjoyed a 
fresh opportunity of making fresh impressions from tho 
• original statues. 


JAIL MOUND. 

1, XIII- — Sa'I'iiap Saod.Isa,— Slab. 

1 . — ^ Swdmisya naMhshdirapiwja SmuMsasj/a Gajavamia Bnllmmena 

Scfiravei Sugoti ena * , , 

2 , —* * rani Ima hhdj/amada puslilcaranainam pasohima pushlcaranim, 

vdapduo, Mmo, Stmnbhah 

This inscription records tho gifts of a Brahman named 
Oajmara of tho Segrava-gotra during tho time of Saudasa, 
the great satrap of tho lord (paramount, whoso name is 
lost) of tanks called Kshapawada, besides a western tank, 
a well, a garden, and a pillar. — Professor Poioson. 

KING KANISHKA.— KANKALI MOUND. 

No. %, Plate XIII. — Samvat 6. — Jain Pedestal. 

1 , —* * Bodila hliedha Vdsti Pevd pram * Siddhah Sa^n 5 — 

lie 1 — Di. la — As^ii jmrrvaye kol * * Srngihnlo 

2, — SarmasatiodhiUi Snkbaga * * * Ji-io Bralmaddsihi lo nbbdna 

harita * * * Sati 

This inscription, dated in tho Samvat year 6, in the Lst 
month of Memanla (or tho winter season), tho 12th day, 
records some gift by a lady named Brahmaddsi (13. 0. 52). 


»• PlftlCH Xlll, XIV, XV, (Iiul XVI. 
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kankali mound. 

No. 3^ Plate XIII. — Sasivat 5 . — Jam Peilesial, 

* * to jialim * -x- BralmajiiH * * Sam 6 — Ee—ii—Dl 

%t)—4s^a imrvvai/e hi mahilaiiaya sishya Aryya Gaijka to 

_ This mscripiion records some gift of Aryya Garika, tlio 
disoi]dG of Mahilata, in Lho Samyat year 5, in tJio 4fch 
inonlii of Mcmmta (or Lho winter season), the 20th dav 
(B. 0. 52). 


KANKALI MOUND. 

No, d', Phto XTIL — Samvat 0 . — Jain Pedestal. 

1 . — ^UltUiani MaJidrttjasya Kanishkasya Samvalaare eiavaine * * x 
Mdsejnath * 1 Pivase 6 — Asya puromyo koteya lo ganai to 
* nihlin ‘X -if- tjdlfd lo sukhit lo vackaka 
a.—* 'X ilham ’X dm * * na hud * b/ia jimita ^ * -x 

vikadit 

This important inscription is dated in the 9Lh Samvat 
year (Samvatsaro navaimu, in the lat month (name of season 
lost), tho Dill day, during the roign of the great K.mg 
Kanisiika (B. 0. 48.) 

KANKALI MOUND. 

No. 0, Plate XIIL — CiaoA, 15. C. 40. — PouH/ul figure. 

1 . — ’X X * glmluika paraJtasdlika wurakasapdla vatak * * » 
— X -X hhdjdtirajasya Kanislikasya Samvaisa (re) 

Tlii.s i.s another record of ilio great Kanishka, but the 
Samvat year is unfortunately lost. 

KANKAI-I MOUND. 

No. 0, Plate XITI. — Samvat ^0. — Jain figure. 

1 . — SUWtam Sam- — 20 — Qr ma 1 — Pi 25 — Koteya io ganata * taya 

ta kula ta vara la gaklia io sirika la mdkhikdye de 

2. — taye ddnam 

3. —' Varddkamdna pra 

4. — lima 1 

5. — X X- Vachakasyii argya sangka sahaeya na * * nalalilaem 

•X X yHi 

(1. — •la.iaMIia liniya Jayavalasya ndyajina x ckanaia deuayam hha * 

* -X- 

This inscription, which is dated in tiro Samvat year 30, 
in the 1st moutli of Griskma (the hot season), the 25th day, 
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records the gift of ono statue of Varddluimfina { J) j 

and, as tho Aguvo ia naked, iliorc can kn no donot tuat it 
vcin’cscnts the Jain Vanldhamdnci^ or MuMoim, the lust ot 
tho twonty-foLir poatill's. 

ICANKALI MOUND. 

No. 7, 1'hle A'///.— Saji VAT 33. 

l._* •» BdtHmdhiniyc Dhtmma iS'owa>« ddnani, n<mo oru- 

limUdwm , f/.'i 7 7 

^.—mMarn Humva n—Orl l~Dr* pnrvva^e l achalmyn 

Sryi/u malruVinaa^a * * 

This inscription records tho gift of a movoluiul. s wito 
(Sdrttavdhini) named Dharma-somft, in tho Samvafc year 23, 
ill the 1st month of Orishuia (the hot soasoiv), the nuinhor 
of tho day last ( B, 0. 35) . 

KING VASUUEVA. 

No. 8 , FlaleXT. — Jail Mound. — Shb. Sammb -VSi. 

1 , — ElaMrdjasya vd {jdlh'itjd) 

3 ,— . 557 a Deoapuirmytt Tdm {JJcvasyd) 

3 , — Samvaltiarc 4'4<, Varsha Md 
4i . — se praihanio Mvaic 
6. — .triuso, 80, asya pvrvva^a 
6. — laleke^am Makddandi 
*1 .~-^sajjamkasya Fa 
8. .-'leiiosya ICuiouielia 

“ (In the reign) of the great king, the king of kings, the 
son of heaven, Vdsu Deoa, iu tho Samvat year dil, in Vaynha 
(the rainy season), tho 1st month, tho 80th day, On that 
very day * * (B. C. ’13) (The remainder is too inuoli 
miitilatocl to ho translated, and as it contained only tlio 
names of donors, the loss is of little cousoiiuouco.) 

KING HUVISIIKA, Miuii KANKALl BIOUND. 

No. 9, Plate XIV. — Samvat ^S}.~Me2)hani CapitaL 

1. — Mdhdmjasi/a PovaptUrasya Iluvishhtsj/a ^ Sam, 39 
— Jle 3 — Pi. 11 — purvvaj/e Na^idi Thdla 
8 . — Vralhhiliapiio &Ua-ddm SttcMipnlrena SrcMduna 
4h < — Ary yen ah 11 ndra -dd^ena araha, ut a m m p i(> j dye 

(In iho veign.) of ilxo Maharaja Huviahka, tho son o(.‘ 
hoarea, ia the SamvaL year 39, iu Jlomanla (tho cold 
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soRson), tlio 3r(j month, the lltli day. On that date this ele- 
pliant (or grijat Nandi) was sot up by the son of Siva Dftsa 
Srcshii, tho iioblo Srcshti lludra Dhaa, to the liouour of tho 
Arhats (B. 0. 18).” 


KANKALI MOUND. 

M, 10, Plate XIV . — Saiomt 47, 

1. —Sam, 47, Gr. % — Pi .W—Maiii/a puriimije vamii gdli, pail 

mmka V Ickavas^a Pehiiiadas^a Susasi/a Senas^a nimtamm 
Sanahada 

2, ^ — ^ * X- vadlmya ffiha •H- * -x- 

This inscription is dated in tho Samvat yenr 4i7, the 
2nd month of Grishma (tho hot season), the 20fch day 
(B. 0. 10). 


JAIL MOUND. 

JVb. 11, Plate XIV . — Samvat of Pillar. 

47, ffr* 3, JDL 6* AByOf pirmaye danani, Bhikshu$ya 
DJiarma 'Demvja 

“ In tho Samvat year di7, in Qrishma (the hot season), the 
8i'd month, iho 5th clay. On that date the gilt of the 
mondicant Bharma Dovn (B. 0. 10).” 

JAIL MOUND. 

Ho. 13, Plate X7V. — Samvat 47. — Paso (f Pillar. 

Sam. 47, Gr. 4, — Pi. 4. — MaMrdjaeya Rdjatirajasi/a Pcmpuirasya 
lUmshlcasija Vilidre ddnam bMkshusya Jtvakasya Udet/anakasya 
hmbhako 25 Savmeakoa hUtti Sakkam hhavata Suiigha akatur 
(Use * 

“ In tlio Samvat year 47, in Grishma (the hot season), the 
dith month, the dth day. Gift to tlie Vihdra of the great 
Icing, the king of kings, tho son of heaven, Muvishfca, by 
tho mendicant Jivaka Udoyaua. May it he to the benefit, 
•welfare and happiness of all in the four quarters (of the 
world) (B. 0. 10).” — Prof. Doioson. 


^ I )h\vo coiTGcioil tbo rending oP oJiaittr dase to oJiainr dhst which Ifl the true 
rending, nud iinvo alighUy nlicrcd tlic thinnlntion nccorclingly. 
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JAIL MOUND. 

No. 13, Pl/tio J/F.— Samvat i>7.~^2iaio of Pillar. 

Ddiiavi DovUas^a Dailhiktt^idi^ JievihvViikai^af Sani. 4 ) 7 ,— 

Dit^ase 25 

” Gift of Dovila of tlio family of Dadliikuiidi Dovi, in tlie 
Sauivat ycai’ m Qi'islmia (Llio liot soason), tlio ditli month, 
the 26tli day (B. G. 10 ).”— Pj’o/. Doioaon. 


JAIL MOUND. 


No. 14, Plate ZIF.— SaMVaT 47. 

Baita, Sla (iMa) 1^6 j Sam 47— F« 4— Di. 11 
» Presented pUlav 126 in the Samvat year 4>1, in Varsha 
(the rainy season), the 4th month, tho 11th day (B, 0. 10). 
— J?ro/. Doioaon. 


kankali mound. 

No. 16, Plate Z7 F.— Samvat 48. 

1. MaMrdjasr/a IhvishMsi/a Satiu 48— //)?. 4— Dt 6 

2. Jiama Ndsajfakula tikomsaya S'm^a, clhard 

“(In the reign) of Mahkija Huvishka, in the Samvat year 
48, in Hetnanta (the Tvintor season), the 4th mouth, the 5th 
day (B. 0. 9).” 

jy. 5.— The right haK of each of these two hues is 
wanting. 


KANKALI MOUND. 

No, 16, Plate AF.— Samvat SS.—Pedestal of naked statue, life-sizo. 

1,.—Std(lhaia MaMrdjasija Tdsu Bcoaaya, mm 83, Gr. %, Bi 16 
efas^a purvm^e Se?tasya 

2 . — # * iridaitasya myrayevya * cJia '* sya yad-dliikasya * * 

vichitiye Jina-ddsiya proiiim 

“ (In the reign) of Mahhi’dja Vdsu Deva, in tlio Samvat 
year 83, in Grishma (the hot season), the 2iid month, tho 
16th day. On that very date the gift of an image.” (The 
rest cannot he made out satisfactorily).- — (A. I). 26.) 


JAIL MOUND. 

No. 17, Plate XV . — Samvat 83. — Seated Buddha. 

Sam 83, Gr. %, J)i. eiavc purovnye * * 

“ In the Samvat year 83, in Grishma (the hot season), tho 
2nd month, the 26th day. On that date * *” (A. B. 20). 
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KANKALI MOUND. 

No, 18, Plate XF,— Samvat 87. Naked figure, life^eize^ 

1 -- — Siddham MiiMrdJasga Pdjaih djaeya S/id/iir Vaeu Devasya 
^,—Sam 87, I/e J)i 30 

3 . — llutasamtpiayasya 2 niri eitvdei hasya ntaka Sreshti 
pa ^ ma 

“ (In the reign) of the great king, the king of Icings, the 
Slidh% Vdm Deoa, in the Samvat year 8*7, in Hemanta (the 
cold season), the 2nd month, the 30th day.” (The remainder 
cannot bo read out satisfactorily), — (A. D. 30.) 

KANKALI MOUND. 
iVo. 10, Plate XK — Samyat 90. 

1 , — SamvaUare Fa * * * * * Kninhani vedanaaya 

vadUnga 

'2>^’~Ra * * ga * * tata * * valm * Kaialcaldta 

Majhama to Sclhltd * * * Sanihaya bliali * IddJia ihabhdui 

This inscription is unfortunately too much mutilated to 
bo dociphored. It is dated in the Samvat year 90, in Yarsha 
(the ininy season). — (A, D. 33). 

KANKALI MOUND. 

JVb. SOj Pln/e XF, — Samvat Naked standing figure, 

\,~—Siddham Aum (?) Name Araliaie Mah&eirasga Devmdsasga^ 
Rdjmja, Vdsa Bevasya, Samvaisare 98, Vanha Mdse^ 4 divase, 
;• 11 eiasga 

Z.^pnrvvago Behinigd to gma * piridha * Ld kuldnapta 
pitnka to Sdkkdganaaga Argya Bemdat * na 
8. — ryya kshanasga 
^.—priihagirna 
5 . — haliadiye praja 

Q.—iasya pravarakasya Bhairi Farnnosya Ganddakasya nm ya 
Aliirasa * * daitaga 

l.^ye * * * vaCa maka 

The first line of this insoription is the only important 
part of it, the rest heing a mere string of names of the 
donors. The termiuative of the name of MaJidvtra and of 
his title Demndaa in the possessiyc sya is perhaps a mistake 
of the scidptor of the letters. I .should haYO expeciod 
MaJmvtrdi/(i JDenandsdya, readings nhieh are countonancccl by 
the half-i’ormed d attached to the of Mahdmasya. Adopting 
these alLoratious, the opcinng may he rendered as follows : — 

“ Glory to the Arhnt Mahhvira, tlie destroyer of the 
Dovas 1 (in the reign) of the King Yh.su Deva, in the 
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Saravat year 98, in Varsha (llie rainy soason), Uio diili monlli, 
the 11th day. On that Tory date,” &o. (A. I). 41). 

No, 81 , Phte XVL — ^Ahoarii Institoth. — Bailing pillar from Mathura. 

1 . — Jcapa * * * 

%.~hkua * * tm 

3. — putrasa * * lasa 

4 . — Dhana hhiltisa ilaiiam veclaha 

6 . — -iornnaua oha ratana gratia sa 

G. — va Pndha pujage sa/ia Mafa pi 

7, — troliisaha chaluha parlshaJii 

Tliis inscription was originally cnt on a corner pillar of 
an enclosure with sockets ibr rails on two adjaaenl faGCs^ and 
sculptures on the other two faces. Afterwards another rail- 
ing wtia attached, and fresh holes of a much larger si?,o were 
then cut in the face bearing the inscription. Some of the 
letters in the last line are donhtful ; but the general drift of 
the record is to announce some gift of J)hana-bhtiti, the son 
of * * ildli, in honour of all the Buddhas. 

JAIL MOUND. 

No . 82 , Plate XVI . — Samvat 186 ,— Pedeetal. 

\.-^SmvaUareSaie}Mmha&lrmU(traimiet 1S5. PuBhgamd&c divass 
vinsaii, 20 . Pega dharmdgam vihdras^a Mitm * * 

8 . — de V gadatra-pungam iaddihavatu mdldpilroh sarova 

satwatdii oha Amttara jnd edpiage 

8 . — Sanbhdggam pratiiiipala gvna cha viMrtli paitakshaga Srimato 
vibhavd-bhdva sukha-ptialdni * * 

< 1 . — Aslastlmii * * * 

“In the year one hundi’ed and tliirty-five ( l,3l5), on the 
twentieth (20th) day of the month Pusliya. This votive 
offering to the Viliflr. May the pious action hero performed 
tend to the welfare of my parents and all. For tlie acquisi- 
tion of the irrefragahlo doctrine.”— (A. B. 78). — Prof. 
Dowson. 

To this translation Professor Bowson adds : “ the inscrip- 
tion is imperfect, hut fortunately the dofocLivo portion is 
apparently of no importance, as 'what is loft of it consists 
only of pious aspirations. The sontouce in the second lino, 
which clearly reads AmiUara-jnd Sdptaye, is iuacciirato. Its 
correct wording will he found in the following iuscripfion, 
No. 23. It is a prayer for the mdpti, that is, the aetpriaition, 
or, as probably here meant, the spread of the AmiUam-Jndna. 
J *idna, or knowledge, may ho translated as doctrine, Anut-> 
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tara aclmils of two iutorpolationa, being eitlier tliat wliich 
cannot be excelled, oi* that wliich cannot be answered.”* 

KATIU MOUND. 

No, Plate XFL — Samvat & 81 , 

1. — 'DeyadhivmAffamyam ViMro Sdk^a PhiksiJmnyaka ^ ^ 

Ira pimyam tad bhavdiu mrva m 
— Uoetdm anuUurajdnavdpiaye^ Samvatsrali 281 

“ This is a votiye offering to the Yasa. Yihara by the 
mendicant priest of Siikya * * May this virtuous action 

ioncl to the general good. Portlic acquisition of the irrefra- 
gable dootrine.” — (A. D. 22‘h),-~J?i'qf. Dowson, 

KATRA MOUND. 

No. 24, Plate XVI. — Ciboa — A. D. ICO. — Shi. 

I found this inscrqition in 1863 with its face down- 
wards, forming part of the pavement immediately outside 
the Katr£l gateway. It is unfortunately broken and imper- 
fect ; but as tho fragment is in excellent preservation, I have 
been able to read every letter, and to complete the inscription 
as far as it goes, as I found that it is, letter for letter, the same 
as the opening of tho Bhitari and lower Bihhr pillar inscrip- 
tions. It records the well-known genealogy of the Gupta 
family, from Sri Gupta down to Samudra Gupta. 

In the plate I have given the restored portions in thin 
letters to the left and riglit, the middle portion in thick 
letters being the Mathura stone, wdiich is now in the Lah6r 
Museum. It is not necessary to give any translation or 
transcript of this inscription, as both may be consulted in 
tho accounts of Dr. Mill and BAbu Bhjondra Lhl Mitra.* 
But the Mathura version of this record is in such excellent 
preservation, and its letters are so well defined and clearly 
cut, that 1 thought it advisable to publish a copy of it for 
tho purpose of giving the means of comparison between the 
alphabetical characters of the earlier inscriptions of tho 
Indo-Soytliians and thoso of their Gupta successors. The 
most marked change is in tho forms of the letters m and w ; 
but tho older m still continued in use, as may bo seen on the 
coins of Samudra Gupta, where it is preserved in his title of 
JPardkrama, while the new form is used in his name of 


^ Hoyal Asiatic Sociofcy'fl Jourual, now sorics, Vol, p. ISk 
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Smnticlra, Tlio mw form of m is invariably used in all tlio 
laitor IM.aUuira inscriptions after llio time of ilic Indo- 
ScytbiaiiSj as may bo soon in Nos. 22 and 23 inscriptions of 
Plkie XMt aiyl in Nos. 8, i), 18, 10, 24 and 20 of my 
Mathura inscriptions translated by .L’rofo.ssor llowson.* I'lio 
earliest iiso of the now m that f have discovered is in tlio 
Sainvafc year 08. This form occurs three times in tlio inscrip- 
tion, vidiieli opens as follows : — 

(Sa) Vfvat vun/io AH '»ncl 1 

It must thoroforo have boon adopted in somo parts of the 
country at oven an earlier dale. 

Ibo letter u I take to bo tbo best tost letter for tbose early 
msoripiions. In tbo inscriptions of the Indo-Seytliian period 
it is formed of one poi’poudicular stroke standing upon a 
horizontal stroke, In tbo insci’qitions of tho Gupta period 
it always takes tho loop form, which is well shown in the 
word krUdnla, in the tliird line of this Mathura example, 
while the oarlior form of tho Indo-Soythian period may bo 
scon in tho second lino of No. 21 inscription in tho same 
plate. Tlio old form aloim is used in the inscription, dated 
Saiuvat 135, but in tlio inscription of Sainvat 2B1 both forms 
are used. 

As a general rule, X have found that tbo new forms of 
m and ti occur always when, tbo record of tho gift begins 
with tbo words Dcya dhannmdycm, a formnia which was 
never used during tlio Indo-SeyLldan period, tho simple ddmm 
being then tho only acknowledged form of registering a gift. 

I'Jio most marked dillbroneo between tho alphabet) eal 
oliaractors of the Satrap inscription and those of tho Indo- 
SoytUiau inseri^itioiv.s is in tho letter ijt when iti is aitiiehod 
to another letter, as in Swdmisj/a, Kshuirnpasyn, and .ZlfifMsyrt, 
which pro.sorvo tho old norjual forin unoUangod, wliilo nil 
tho lndo-8eylhitin inscriptions hoginnijig from the oarlio.st 
date of Samvat 5 givo tJio inodidcd form of tho uttaehod y, 
which was adopted by tho Guptas, and whiek has doseondocl 
down to tho present day. 

The information to ho derived from thosn i)isc!ri])lions ia 
of the grtraiest Tiiluo for tiio ancient history of .India. Tho 
goiioral piirporij of all of them is tho .same, to record tlio 
gifts of certain individuals, cither .Jaius oj* Ibuldlusl.s, for tho 
honour of their religion, and for tho boneiU ol' themselves 

^ X\oy 1 ^\ AaiiiUo >SD«)d3t^'6 iTomnal, ’Vol. V| now «rritvi| nutc'i XI »iul lUi 
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and tlieir parents. When the insoriptions are confined to 
this simple announcement, they are of little importance, but 
aa the donors in most of these Mathura records have added 
the name of the reigning king, and the Samvat date at the 
time of the gift, they form in fact so many skeleton pages of 
the lost history of India. The direct amount of information 
which they give belongs to an early and very interesting 
period, just before and after the Christian era, when, as we 
learn from the Chinese authorities, the Indo-Scythians had 
conquered the whole of Northern India, although the actual 
extent of their conquests was quite unknown. Hence the 
great value of the present insoriptions, from which we learn 
that the permanent occupation of Mathura had been effected 
some lime before the Samvat year 0, wiion the luclo Scythian 
Prince Kanishka filled the throne of North-West India and 
the Panjfib.* * * § 

Two of the inscriptions are dated in the Samvat year 6, 
or B. 0. 62, t but as they do not give the king’s name, it is 
uncertain whether they belong to the reign of Kanishka. 
But if not, they must then ho assigned to the reign of his 
predecessor IF'enia-haclpUses, whom I suppose to have been 
the real founder of the Samvat era, which was afterwards 
known by the name of VilcramAditya. 

Only one inscription of a date earlier than the Samvat 
has yet boon found in Mathura, although it has yielded a 
coin of the time of Asolca, with the name of Vfdlikyd in 
well formed Ut characters. This early inscription is a record 
of the time of tho great Satrap Sauddsa^X who would 
appear to have been the tributary of some king [Stodmi], 
whose name is unfortunately lost. I possess several copper 
coins of Sauddsa^ all of which were obtained in Mathura. 
Prom the legend of these coins, which is in Pali, we learn 
that his father was a Satrap before him. I read it aa 
follows 

Slahdkhatapasa pittrasa Jehatapasa Sauddsasa “ (coin) of 
the great Satrap’s sou, the Satrap Saudhsa.”§ The legend 
of these coins is on tho obverse, which presents a standing 
male figiuo holding an undulating streamer in his right 


* Sco No, 4 hisci'lption m Pinto XIIL 

f Pinlo Xlll, Nob. 2 and 8 inscriptiona. 

j Plrtfco XIII, No. 1 inflCi-ipiioM, 

§ Soo Prinflop'e ICssnys by ThomaSj Vol. II, pinto 44-, flg. 31, for apouiinena of tlioao 
rnro coiiib. 
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liancl. To Ms loft tlioro is a dowMo tviclcnt, and bonoatli Ms 
feet a Stof/slikif oi’ mystic cross. Tlio rovcrso is ocoiipiod 
by a standing female flgnro mtli two small oleplinnts, ono 
on eacli sido of her head, wliicli are aiioiiiiing lior with water 
from vessels held in tlieir trunlis. As this lypo is foniul on 
a UTiiquo didraolima of Azilisos, the coins of Sauddsa may 
safely he referred to his date, vvMoh cannot ho latiw than 
from 80 to 70 B. 0., and as the insci’iption of Satidflsa is 
certainly older than those winch are dated in the Sanivat 
year B, or B. 0. G2, the date of this Satrap may ho acoopied 
as ranging from B. 0. 70 clown to the pcHod of tho Indian 
conquests of Wema Kadphisos in B. 0. 67, and perhaps 
even a &w years later, as the absence of any record of 
Wema Kadphises at Mathura may perhaps show that the 
government was entrnsied by him to its previous ruler as a 
tributary Satrap. 

According to the testimony of bis coins, tho faiher of 
Saudflsa was also a MaMhshatrcipay or Great Satrap before 
him. Now, similar coins to those which bear the name of 
Saud&sa have already been discovered in Mathura with the 
name of BdJuhUa, whilst other coins, found also at M'athnra, 
give the name of Sanjahila, On the first class of coins, 
which are of copper and of the same typos on both sides as 
the coins of Saudhsa, the legend in India- Pali characters is 
simply MaJi^khatapma JRdjnbulasa (coin) of tho ^reat Satrap 
Bajubui/.* As these coins are directly and intimately con- 
nected with those of Saudftsa, by being found in tho same 
place, by bearing tho same types, and by belonging to the 
same period of time, there seems to me a very strong pro- 
bability that Hdjulul was the Xatlier of Saudhsa. 

The other class of the coins of Bftjubul was dooiphorod 
and published by me in 18B4t The coins of tliis class 
are billon liemidrachmas, •which are evident imitaiions of the 
late hemidrachmas of Siralon, of which, indeed, a largo nnni- 
ber was found in company with these coins of ltdjubal. 
The obverse of both bears a rude head, and tho reverse tho 
well kno'v\'n figure of Athene Promaohos, which is so com- 
mon on the coins of the Greek princes of Ariana and India4 
The obverse bears a corrapt Greek legend, which, by a com- 


* Sgc PrjusRp’g Essnys by Tlioiiinfi, Vol, IF, Pluto 4'J-, Or, 20. 
i Joiiruitl of theAsinbio Sodofcy of Uon/?fll, p. ( 17(1 
f Ditto ditto, Plnle XXXVj tijid. G, (1, hiul 7, 
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parison of sercral specimens, gives the name and titles of 
the prittco as — 

BASIAEnS BASIAEnN SOTHPOD PAZIOBnXoiy 

“ (eoin) of the king of kings, the preservev Haziob (al).” The 
legend of the reverse in ‘well defined Ariana-Pali characters 
reads on one variety Ghhatrapasa apratihataohah'asa Han- 
jubulasa, “ (coin) of the Satrap, invincible with the discus, 
Ranjubul.” The other varieties have the second title short- 
ened to apraiioJiahrasa, but this does not alter the meaning. 

As I have obtained several of ttiese coins of Rnnji^ul 
in the Eastern Panjtlb, I conclude that he was a native chief, 
wlio hold North-West India towards the close of the Greek 
rule in B. 0. 120. His dominions must have extended from 
Kangra to Multan, and from Sangala to Mathura; and I 
think it very probable that he may have preserved his autho- 
rity hy an acknowledgment, either nominal or real, of the 
supremacy of the ludo-Soythiau Princes Azas and Azllises. 
His type of the goddess anointed by the elephants connects 
him witli Aziliaes, while that of Athene Fromaolm connects 
liim with the later Greek princes. His date, therefore, may 
bo fixed approximately at from 120 to 80 B. C., and that of 
Ills son Saudfisa from 80 to 67 B. 0. 

Erom later dated inscriptions* wa find that KanisUka was 
succeeded by Huvislika, who was reigning in the Samvat 
years 89, 47, and 48, and who in turn was succeeded by 
'Vflsu Heva, whose reign extended down to Samvat 08, or 
A. H. 6i,t the whole covering nearly a century of one of the 
least known periods of Indian history. 

Here it may be asked, “Why should V4su Beva, whose 
name is purely Indian, be called an Indo-Scythian ?” The 
tiuostioir is a very pertinent one, but the reply, which is, I 
tlnnk, moat complete and satisfactory, may shortly be 
summed up as follows : — • 

Isj!, — All three princes take the title of I^evnpvtray or 
“ son of heaven,” f wliioh is not a mere honorary appellation 
that might be adopted by all royal personages, but a dis- 
tinctive family title, which I take to be the declaration of 


* Vlfito XV, 0, 12, ftut\ 16 iH«cv\pl\on8. 
t rifito XV, No. 20 Inscription. 

J KiiniHiilfii fcfiUca thl8 title in tho Biilinwcilpuv inscription Sfeo Roynl Asmtic Sooioty^ji 
■Tonriinl, naw m*nGs, Vol. IV. IlaviBhkn tnkoa the Utlo iu my No. 0 inacrlptioii* Plate XIV, 
uml Vto vv\ No, ft tuHcvipUou, Piute KV. 
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tlieir connGction with tho imperial tlyiianty of Oiiina. Tho 
“great son of lioavon/' as tho Ohinoso Em])eroi' styled him- 
self, was called Bagpnr for Bagaptilr, or the “ son of god, ” 
hy the Persians of tho Snssaiiian period, for which tho most 
direct Indian oquiyaleut is Bempulra, 

2nd. — AH three princes talco the titlo of “Icing of the 
Kormo^^ or Knshdii triho, tho latter being tho iialivo form 
of tho namo both on thoir coins and in their iiiscriptions. 

Qrd , — Tho coins of all three princes are found over tho 
same extent of country from K/lhul to Bandras, and from. 
ICaalimtr to Sindh and Malwa. They aro of tho same 
qliaracior, whether in gold or in coppor, and evidently holong 
to princes of the same dynasty. 

4ith . — Vdan Deva takes the titlo of which wo 

know from nvimerous coins both in silver and coppor, t as 
well as from tho Jain records ptiblishod hy Dr. Bhan Daji, 
to have been, tho diatmotivej title of the Indo-Soythian 
prinoes. 

bth . — In the inscription of Samudra G-upta on tho 
Allahabad pillar, tlie titles of Bevajmtraf 8MMn, ShdU aro 
applied to tho Indo-Soythian Icing who was contemporary 
with tho Sakas and Murundas, 

On those grounds I venture to assign King Vftsii Dova 
to tho dynasty of Indo-Soythian prinoea who ruled over 
North-Western India and the Panjdb just befoi’o and after 
the Christian era. On the gold coins, which aro numerous, 
his namo was read by Wilson as Baraoro, but tho true 
reading is BAZOahOj § which on the small copper coins is 
.shortened to the spoken form of bazaiio, tlie.se being 
respectively the Greek renderings of Bdsii Deo and Bds 
Beo. 

I am inolined to identify this Vdsu Deva with the founder 
of the Kanwa or Kanwayana family of tho Purdnas. In 
the Raja Taraugini the three Indo-Soythian kings — Ilushka, 
luslika and Kanishka — are called TiirushJcdmoaya, and this, 
as I conjecture, may possibly have been tho original form of 
the dynastic name in the Purdnas. Wo should tluis have 
the Pauranic Ydsu Deva and his throe successors idcutilled 
as Indo-Soythians ; and, as the dates of the two Vdsu Dovas 


* Piute XV, No. 18 inBcrlplioii. 

f See Ai'inua AafcLqiia, Piute XVI, fig. 18, uud PI. XV 11, fig. li, 

J Bombay Asiutic Society's Joiinml, Vot. IK, p. IdO. 

§ Avmim Pluto XIV, figs. Id* * * § mul 18 . 
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coi’i’espoiid, thei'o would be no difficulty iii accepting their 
identity. According to the Pur&nas* the names of the four 
Kanwa princes were as follow ; — 



Reigu, 


Vflsu Deva 

9 

years 

Blmmi Miira 

... 14 

i} 

NaiftyaiHi 

la 


SusariiiLin 

10 

» 


45 

YCUVS 


and the date assigned to tlvem is between 66 and 21 B. 0. 
In some copies of the Purhnas the duration of the dynasty 
is stated at 34 j 5 years, which has very generally been objected 
to, as being impossible. But precisely the same objection of 
impossibility may ho raised apinst the shorter period of 
45 years applied to four generations. If my conjecture regard- 
ing the identity of the two Vhsn Devas may bo accepted, I 
would propose to adopt 146 or 136 years as the true number, 
and to placse the names of "Wema-Kadphises, Kanishlca, and 
Iluvishlca before that of VAsu Deva. 

This proposed arrangement receives some countenance 
from difibrent details of apparently the same dynasty W’hich 
was roigning at the same period, as preserved by the Iain 
author Moriitunga.f He gives the names and Lengths of 
reigns as follow : — 

ROIgllr 


Tiici'anihcliV^ 


years 

DharmadiLyii 

40 

i) 

BhdiUa . 

11 


NAilla 

14 


NAlmda... 

10 




years 


In this list it is noteworthy that the length of reign 
assigned to Vikramhditya, 60 ycaia, coincides exactly with 
that given to the threp Indo-Scythian princes, Hiishlca, 
Jushluv, and Kanislika, in the llaja Tarangini. If, therefore, 
we suhstituto these three names for tliat of Vihramdditya, 
by acce])tmg tho latter as a title applicable to the three 
hruthors, wc shall then liavo Dharmdditya as tho rcprescuta- 

lliilPfl otliUoB of WilfiOii'u I'lirftmi, VoK IV, p. 193, 

f 111', lUiiin Dfiji, Jouriinl, VoK IX, Id 9, 
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tive of VAsu Dcva, wliilo his tlirco successors, "who roignccl, 
respeolively, 11, 14, and 10 years, ■will ho the same as thoUirco 
successors of Vhsu Deva, who reigued, rospootiYcly, Idi, 12, 
and 10 yoars.^ 

By accepting these identifications, the beginning of the 
Indo-Scythian rule in India would be fixed in 57 B. 0., and 
il,s end in A. B. 79, at which latter date, according to 
Hindu belief, the dynasty of Vikramftditya was finally OTor- 
tlrown by Shlivhhan. 

The conclusions which I ha've come to regarding the Indo- 
Soyihians may be briefly stated as follow : — 

The Scythian conqueror of India, according to the Oliinese, 
was Yun-kao-ching, whose conquests in India extended far 
to the east and south. Now Yan is the vulgar pronunoiation 
of WeW) or Wen, and this I take to have been the true nanro 
of the great Indian conqueror, which is found on the coins 
in the G-reek form of ooiiMO, and in the Arian logoud 
as Uima or Wma, I conclude further that Kao-cMng may 
also be read as Kno-Ung, and that it is identical with the 
Greek kaa3>io iio and tho Arian Kadimn, which I take to bo 
connected with the Indian gacld or club, nnd to mean tho 

club-bearer,” or something similar. To this title of Kud- 
jilmea I would refer tbo Indian names of QardJiabhilla and 
Gandharm, which, by slight altemtions to give meanings in 
their own language, the Hindus have apph’cd to tho whole 
dyuasty of Vikramdditga Qardaihilla, That Wema was tho 
great founder of the Indo-Soythian families, -we have tho 
most convincing evidence given by tho Ohiiioso authorities, 
according to whom tho King of Sogdiana, in the hegiitniug 
of the seventh century, A. I),, traced his descent from tho 
Shciom WEN of the Tueichi horde through an unintoiTiij)t(jd 
line for more than six centuries.* The aotnal ijeriod Ironx 
which tho six centuries am to bo coimlcd back is A. B. 
606 — 616, which fixes the date of the groat dynasty in tho 
first century B. 0., or exactly contemporary with We?no. 
Kadphises. To the same Wen, no less than ton other 
princes traced their origin. 

Purtlior, I think it not improixablo that tho very common 
coins of the Nameless king, which aro found in snclinnnibors 
iu the Panjflb and North-Western India, may ho tlio hulum 

* " Jleniusnt" Noiivepix Mdlungcs 1, 327 Slimnni tlio hiiii,,. tillo 

im Llintwtih'h n rcnacjca byLlioOMcO. XAOOY or Znvn, niid (lioimtive I'lrirff iinrt Yimiifi 
Oh ilio (.oiiib of Kf\daplics> 
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coinage of TVema or VikramMitya, as no less than three 
of tire five types of this mysterious money hear the Arlan 
leitor m on one side.* This assignment is countenanced 
by tlio shapes of some of the Grreek and Arian oharactera, 
which are peculiar to the coins of Jfenia and the Nameless 
hing, 

in proposing those conjectures regarding the possible 
identity of Weina Kadphisos and Vikramhditya or Garda- 
bhilla, I have been partly influenced by the knowledge that 
the coins of Worn a have been found in large numbers all 
over Northern and Western India, Out of 103 Indo-Soy thian 
coins that wore dug up at Ghhzipur in 183h, there were 12 
of Wema ; and out of 228 that were dug up near the 92nd 
milestone of the Jahalpnr Railway, 8 were of Wema. His 
coins have also been dug up at Mathura, Butesar, Sankiaa, 
and Bandras, and they are procurable in every bazar in 
Northern India. 

A very strong point in favour of the Indo-Scythian origin 
of Vikramddilya is the fact that ICaiiishka, Huvishka, and 
Vdsu Dova all make uso of tbo term Samvat or Samvatsara 
for thoir dates without any qualification. That this cannot 
bo the Saha era of A. H. 79 we are quite certain, as Kanlshka 
ilourisbed long before that date. The Samvat used by him 
and his successors can, tlioroforc, only ho the so-called Vik- 
raradditya Samvat of the Hindus. In India this lasted 
during the period of the Indo-Soythian rule, that is, down 
to A. H. 79, when it was supplanted by the Saha era, which 
was in universal use throughout India until the revival of 
the Vikramfiditya Samvat by Sri Harsha Vila’amdditya of 
Mdlwa in the beginning of the sixth century. In Kfehul and 
the PanjAb it was most probably not disturbed until tbo 
time of Mahmud of Ghazui, as we find it used on his bilin- 
gual coins for the equivalent Indian date of the Hijra year 
of the Arabic legend. 

Hitherto I have dwelt only on the political bearing of 
these Mathura inscriptions, hut their value is equally great 
for tho religious history of India, as they afford the moat 
unequivocal evidence of tho floirashing state of the Jaina 
religion during the period of Indo-Scythiau rule, both before 
and after the Christian era. I have already noticed tlio 
fact that t]\o statues discovered' in the ICaukfili mound 


* .S«o Ai'iunn Aiiliqufl, Pluto IX, ^lg^. 8, 10, 20, 2L, nutl 22. 
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"bolongcd to tlie Jaina religion. 'I'liis is proved by tboir 
being absolutely naked, wliieli also shows that tlioy belonged 
to the Jligambara sect of 3 ains. Bui tbo evidoneo of Iho 
statues is confirmed by llio almost strongor testimony of 
two of the inscriptions, whioli raontioii tbo well known 
names of Farddharndnct and Mahdoira* If tliese names 
liod been found on draped statues, their testimony might 
perhaps have hocn doubted ; but, as they are attaohod to 
absolutely nalcod statues, there can bo no doubt wliatoyor 
that both names refer to the 24'tli patriarch of tliu Jaiua 
religion. 

'rina is perhaps one of the most startling and important 
revelations that has been made by recent roscarohes in India. 
It is true that, according to the Jaina books, their faith had 
continuously llourishod, under a succession of tcachors, from 
the death of Mahdvir in B. 0. 627 down to tho present 
time. Hitherto, howevor, there was no tangible ovidonoo 
to vouch for tho truth of this statomeiit. But tho ICaukdli 
mound at Mathura has now given us the most oomploto 
and satisfactory testimony that the Jaina roligio]i, ovon 
hofore the beginning of tho Christian ora, must havQ hecu 
in a .condition almost as rich and flourishing as that of 
Buddha. Tho Kank&li mound is a very oxloiisivo one, and 
the number of statues of all .sizes, from tho colossal down- 
wards, which it has yielded, has scarcely been surpassed 
by the prolific returns of Buddbist sculpture from tbo jail 
mound. But, as not more than ono-tliivd of tho Kankdli 
mound has y ot been thoroughly searched, it may bo confidently 
expected that its complete exploration will amply repay all 
the cost and trouble of the experiment. 

BITIIA. 

The extensive mounds of ruins at JSithd, 10 miles to the 
south-south- west of Allahabad, were first discovorod by tho 
railway contractors, who possess keen oyes for brick ruins, 
which offer a tempting mine for ballasting tho lino of rail 
at a cheap rate. Bhitd or Bhisd is used in many parts of tho 
North-'Western Provinces to denote a mound. At Bhilsa tho 
stupas are only known by the name of hhitd, or “ mounds,” 
of which the diminidive is bhitni, a nipple. But in tho pre- 
sent instance I believe that the name of Bithh is actually 

# XIII, No, C) fi>v V>n\\tlIunTt(*iHi, ujiil Hhito XV, No. for 

!Muliavivii. 
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derived from the real name of the place in former days. 
At present nothing is known of its old name; but the 
following extract from the “ Vira Gliaritra” of the Jains ap- 
pears to mo to refer to this very place : — “ TJd^lyana of the 
yadnvansa race was reigning at Bitbhaya-pattana, in 
Sindim ISauviradesa, in the time of Mahdviva, and embraced 
Jainism. Ho had a statue of Mahkviva made of gosir- 
sha chandantti or ‘ ox-head sandalwood,’ for the possession 
of which a great battle was fouglit between him and Chan- 
dra Pradyota, Raja of fJjaiu.”* This very statue is said to 
liave been, afterwards found by ICumtlr Pd.1, the well known 
Jaina Raja of Gujar&t. 

Now this same story, substituting only the name of Buddba 
for that of Mahftvira, is told, word for word, of TJddyana, Raja 
of Kausftmbi, who was a contemporary of Buddha and 
possessed a gosirsha chmidma statue of the great teacher, 
Uddyana, King of the Vatsas, who reigned at Kaiisdmbi, 
is well known, and so also is the position of his capital, 
which I have satisfactorily identified with the present large 
village of Kosam on tho loft bank of the Jumna, 80 miles 
above Allahabad. As there can bo little donbt that tho 
TJdhyana of the Jaina story is the same king as the 
Bnddhiat Uddyana, the position of JSilbhagci-pattcma ought 
certainly to ho looked for within the limits of the Kausdmbi 
kingdom. This is fulfilled by tho position of the great ruin- 
ed mounds of Bithd, which are not more than 26 miles to 
the cast of Kausdmhi, hut on the opposite bank of the 
Jumna. 

Tho antiquity of Bithd is vouched for by the five old in- 
soriptions which were diligently collected by my zealous 
friend Babn Siva Praadd and myself. These are given in 
Plate XVIII. They are all unfortunately very brief, and 
three of them are imperfect, but they are amply sufEoienfc to 
show that Buddliism was the prevailing religion at Bifchd 
immediately following the period of the Indo-Soythian rule 
in N orth-Westeni India. The new form of tho letter m is used 
in all those inscriptions, which shows that they are certainly 
not older than Samvat 98, in which year this form of the 
letter makes its first appearance in the Mathura inscriptions. 
Two of them begin with the later formula of **Dei/adharmdya,'* 
which, as we have seen from the Mathura records, was 


* I ivin latloliteil for thie ImporLtiufc pasaago to my liiibu Siva rrasAd, 
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nevci' used duidiig tl\e period of Indo-Scytliiau rule. On 
the other hand, the old form of the letter n is found in all the 
instances where the reading of the letter is certain, as in 
Mtiam in inscription A, and in satwdmm and jndna in 
inscription D. They cannot, thoreforo, be later than A. D. 
200 or 250, when this form of the lottor n finally disappears 
in Northern India. 

Of the inscriptions themselves, little is required to ho said, 
as they are of the eonunotv forms of these records, with which 
we have become so familiar in the Mathura inscriptions. 

A, which is inscribed on the pedestal of a standing figure 
found in Bithh, opens with the words Srhmd BnddhumUa 
* * * Gift of the fortunate IB uddhavala,” and 

ends with prdiisJidkita, *^set up or established.” It is 
doubtless a record of the presentation of the statue on the 
pedestal of wMoh it is inscribed. 

B is too imperfect to be deciphered. It is insorilied on 
the pedestal of a squatted draped figure, with wheel symbol, 
also from IBithfe. 

0. This inscription was found in JDeoriya, which forms 
the northern portion of Bithd. 

It is inscribed on the pedestal of a small squatted figure 
of Buddha the teacher. 

1 . — lihaffamia pi idmahasa 
2 — Pnlbna pminsiuhapi 
8. — ta Arypaittadipe Sre 
4.~^skihinipe Vga 
6. — halai/e du&e praheuari/ia 

The two lower linos being injured, the latter part of tliis 
reading is doubtful in several letters. It app(iai’s to record 
the setting up of “an image of Bhagavata Pithmaba by 
Aiyyantadi, the banker’s wife of ITgahaka * * *” The 

title of BUdmaha, “ the great father,” belongs pocnliaidy to 
Brahm&,, according to the Brahmans, but here "we find it 
applied to Buddha himself. It is also given to Brahmd by 
Atnara Sinha, who was himself a Buddhist. 

B is inscribed on the pedestal of a standing figure of 
Buddha, draped, also from lleoriya. 

1. — Peya dharnmyam Sdkya bhikshoy Bad/d VarinanaJi yadtdra- 

punyam 

2. — tad bkava vidiA-pitro sanva salwdndm clidnuitaTn jndtmmpiaye 
“The religious gift of Bodhi-Varmma, a mendicant priest 
of Sakya. May this pious act be for the benefit of my lather 
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and motlier, and of all, and for the acquisition of the irrefrag- 
ahlo doctriao.” The formula adopted in this record only 
differs from that of the Mathura inscriptions by the introduc- 
tion of the conjunction cha, “ and,” between Satwdndm and 
cinutlam. 

E. This inscription, also from Eeoriya, is on the pedestal 
of a standing figure. The first line begins with the usual 
opening of tho formula of the Gupta period. 

T, — JJei/a dhiirnuliiam * * * * * 

2 . — tad hhamla mdta-pitt'onurva satwdndin chdnuUara jndndvap- 

lajie 

3. — Sri Kshetraua*' vah 

The name of the donor is lost, hut tho pious gift is record- 
ed exactly in the same words as in the last inscription. In 
tho last short line, /Sri Kshetra is probably the name of a 
place. 

Tho remains of the ancient city, which I suppose to have 
boon BUhhayajsaUami extend in a slightly curved line for about 
a mile and a half in length in a direction from south-south- 
west to north-north-west, ending in the roolcy islet of Siij^u 
Deo in ih c Jumna. This rock was originally the most northerly 
point of tho low ridge of sandstone which bounds Bithfi and Deo- 
riya on the east, hut the continuous encroachments of the 
Jumna at last cut it off from the land, and it now stands in tho 
midst of the river, a bluff and picturesque pinnacle of rock 60 
feet in height. It w^as formerly crowned by a Hindu temple 
called Sujln Deo, by which name the rock is still known. 
But tho temple was destroyed in the reign of Shah J ali&n by 
Shaista Kh/ln, who, in A. H. 1059, erected an open octagonal 
cupola, 21 feet iu diameter, which still exists. 

On tho cliff opposite SujA-n Boo, about 200 yards to the 
south, stands tho small village of Beoriya, which now forms 
the northern extremity of tho ruins of an extensive city. 
In tho rocky ridge to tho south are the well known sand- 
stone quarries, and close to them aro some square-shaped 
fields, raised high above tho surrounding lands, in which the 
plough still turns up statues and pillars and stone umbrel- 
las. Several statues and fragments of architecture are collect- 
ed togotlior under different trees in the village, and on the 
very edge of tho cliff overhanging tho Jumna, opposite Suiilu 
Beo, iliero is a high artificial mound that was most probably 
tho silo of tho original temple, which gave its name of 
Booriya to tho villago. 
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IPi'om BithAi to Deoriya tlio cTislanco ia nearly lialf a mile, 
part of the high ground between the two places being an 
artiJicial onibanlcmout connocting tho roolcy ridge of Ilooriya 
with tho high mound called Dhi of tho largo masa of ruins 
to tho south, which are about 1,600 feet in length. 

To the south-wesi of DU lies the principal mass of ruin 
now called Gcirh, or “ tho fort,” It is very nearly square in 
form, the north face being 3,200 foot in length outside, and 
the other three faces about 1,600 feet each. Its exact shape 
will he seen in tho accompanying map.* Apparently, the 
rampart is only an enormous earthen mound from 36 to dO 
feet in height and of groat thickness, its ])a 80 being not loss 
than 200 feet. But a section which I made on tho eastern 
face, as shown in the plato,t diaclosocl a massive brick wall, 
6^- feet thick at top, with a slight hatter on the outside, at 
100 feet fi’om the extreme edge of the slope, Tho fort must, 
therefore, have been surrounded by a strong brick wall, which 
could not have been less than 45 feet in height, inolnding 
the loopholed parapet. But na the mass of earth outside 
this wall is much too groat to have been w^ashed from tho 
inside by tho annual rains, I conclude that there must have 
been an outer line of works forming a fmessebmie, or raoni 
as it is called in India, at a distance of 26 or 30 foot hoyoiid 
the main line. This supposed outer liire of dofouco is shoAvn 
by dotted lines in the section. In the course of timo the 
ruins of the two walls, combined witlr annual washings of 
tho rains, would gradually fill np the space hetween them 
and form the gentle slope of the present mound. 

At all the four coruers, aud, at a few intermediate points, 
the earthen mounds rise to a still greater hoigiit, showing 
the position of the towers of this strong fort. At tho western 
angle there are two of tlic.se lofty mounds siauding eloso 
together, but with a deep gap hetween them, which must 
have been tho site of one of the principal gates of tho old 
fort. Two other gaps on the north-cast and south-east faces 
shovy the probable position of two other gates, — tho former 
leading to the northern part of the tow’n, outside, including 
Deoriya, and tho latter to the cast, towards a long mound of 
brick ruins, the remains of some important buildings. Tho 
whole of the interior of tho fort was once raised to a lioight 
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of 16 or 20 feetj but about one-tbird has been gradually 
lowered by the actiou of the annual rains, leaving only a 
single mound standing in the midst of the hollow. This waa 
most probably the site of a temple, as a large statue is still 
lying there, and stones, as well as bricks, are obtained by 
digging in it. 

To the soutb-west of the fort there is another extensive 
mass of ruins, which once formed the southern c^uarter of the 
town. 

It is almost triangular in shape, the nortli-cast and north" 
west faces being each 1,500 feet in length, while the south 
facoia 2,000 feet. The height Yariesfrom 10 to 20 feet. Neat 
the eastern angle a statue is now lying about half-way down, 
tlio slope. The bricks of the wall are of large size, 18 by 11 
by 3 inches. 

To the east of the northern half of the town there is a largo 
sheet of water, 3,000 feet in length from north to south, and 
2,000 feet in W’eadth. It is poasihlo that some portion of 
this may have been a natural hollow ; but its present size 
and form are duo to tbe artificial embankment which con- 
neots tbe northern end of the mass of ruins called D/ii, or 
“ the mound,” with the rocky ridge to the south of Deoriya. 
This sheet of water has no special name, but is simply called 
tdl^ or "lake ” 

In the excavation wliicb I made in the eastern face of the 
fort, I found pieces of pottery covered with a thin Idack glaze 
of metallic lustre. This kind of glazed pottery 1 have found 
in iim jnoj’c nJ3i?jfa3t iu'lAS- nndn enmydete nf it 

was exhumed in one of the Bhilsa toims as the receptacle of 
the relies. 

I found also numerous spikes of bone varying from 2 to 3^ 
iiiclios in length, and sharply pointed at both ends like tree- 
nails. Two specimens are shown in the accompanying 
plato,*** They have been roughly out into shape with a sharp 
knife or chisel. Many of the points are bi'oken, hut there are 
no perceptible marks upon them of having been used for any 
purpose whatever, There arc no holes or notches by which 
tlioy could have been fastened as arrow-beads, and I am in- 
clined to adopt tbe opinion of tbe people that they are simply 
treenails of hone used for fastening together the thick planks of 
native doors. It is, however, quite possible that they may have 
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l)ceu mere playthings, such as wore formerly used for play- 
iug “pushpin,*’ and aro now called “ apollikins.” 

Numerous hrokon statues and IVagnients of pillars and 
other remains aro colloctod together nudor tho pip^ial trees 
of that part of tho town now called DM, Amongst these 
fragments I found the coping stone of a Buddhist railing,* 
of iniddlo size and quite plain. Beside it were two hrekeu 
pillars, one 9^ hy 6^ inches, and the other 7.}hy G inohos. 
'J’ho latter was a corner pillar with the rail sockets on two 
contiguous sides. As both wore quite plain, it is probable 
that these two pillars belonged to the samo railing as tho 
arohitravo or coi)ing just described, 

I found also a stone umbrella, wbicli is now turned upside 
down, and used as the receptacle of a lingam in t he shape of 
a rounded boulder stone. A sketch of this umbrella is given 
in the accompanying plate, t in wbioli the ribs arc clearly 
defined. Two handles of umbrellas, oaoh 6 inobos in diamc" 
ter, were lying in the same place. 

Blit the commonest specimens of antiquity al, Bithfl aro 
what may he called stone stools or seats. They aro generally 
about 16 inches in length, and aro always supported on four 
foot. All the specimens that I met with were hollowed out on 
the top in the direction of the lenglh. Some Avero nearly 
plain, but the greater number wore highly ornamontod. 
One of the narrow ends must have been tho front of tbo 
stool, as the two feet of one end were generally found curv- 
ed in the form of half lions, while tho two hack foot were 
quite plain. A band of Howlers ornamented wluit may ho 
called the frame of the stool, Avhile the hollowed portion at. top 
represented the cushion. Every specimen that I saiv was 
broken across the middle of the hollow. I boliovo that ibis 
must have been done purposely, as no common use could 
have fractured these short strong pieces of stone. :|: 

The people have no tradition either of tho ago of D'dlid, 
or of the cause or time of its decay. That iliis must have 
been very remote *is, I think, clearly prOA'^ed by the oxtromely 
gentle slope which the ruins of the fort have now assumed, 
and Avliich, I believe, could only bavo been eirectcid in the 
lapse of many centnrios. The desertion of tho fort may, 
therefore, be due to tho Muhammadan conquest. 

* riato xviii, (ig, F. ’ t fntp xvjij, a 

I I \iuvo wnn? foiinrt n Hpcnmcii of Iho siiino Ifind oP fom’-roniod mIooI iil hhrili' 
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GARHWA. 

We are inclol)ted to the arohEeological zeal of BAbii Siva 
Prasad for our first knowledge of this curious and interesting 
place. It is situated near the edge of tho table-land, at 16 
miles to the south-east of Kausflmhi, the same distance 
to the south-west of Bithd, and 26 miles to the south- 
west of Allahabad. It is also just 4 miles to the north- 
west of the railway station of SeoiAjpur, and mile to the 
south of the village of Bhatgarh. It will be found in 
No. 88 sheet of tho Indian Atlas, between these two places, 
with the simple name of “ Fort,” which is, of oourse, only a 
translation of tho native name of Garliwa. 

This name of Garhwfl or “ the Fort ” is a complete misno- 
mer, as the place is only a square enclosure around a group 
of temples, without any strength as a military position. The 
loopholed parapets, which give Garliw^l a defensive appear- 
ance, were added hy Baja Vikram^lditya, the great- great- 
grandfather of tlie present B&ghel Chief, Baja Banspati 
Sinha of Bflra, or about A. B. 1760. It is besides situated 
in the bed of a small stream, and in very low ground, which 
is more or less commanded on all sides. 

Tho walls are of little height, and are not protected hy a 
ditoll — an oversight which could not have happened in this 
position if the place had been intended for defence. The 
recent ago of the parapets is proved hy one of the corliela 
used to support thorn hearing an inscription in modern letters 
along with the figure of a horse, which is half cut away to 
form the slope of the outer lace of the corbel. 

As it now stands, Garhwh is a stone enclosure of 
pentagonal form, * the largest side on tho west being 
300 feet, north side 260 feet, and each of the two short 
eastern faces only 180 feet. The main entrance is on tho south 
side, and there are two posterns — one at the west end of the 
northorn face, and the other near the northern end of the 
eastern face. To the west there is a largo sheet of water 
froin 500 to 000 feet in length, which was formed by tho 
western wall of tlie cnclosuro acting as an embankment riglit 
across the natural bed of tho stream. An outlet for the 
surplus water in the rains has been cut tlirougU the fields to 
tiie north. the east the stream has been embanked in two 
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places ; bui only Uie upper one at present liolcls water, ainl 
that imperfectly, as the embankment is broken, and iho 
water is now some 400 feet distant frojn the \ralls. When 
tliG embankment was intact, tlio lake must certainly haro 
reached up to these steps, as ihoro are proje(3ting‘ stones idacod 
at intervals in one of the lower courses Avhich wore iiih^ndod 
for bathers to stand, upon just above the level of the water. 
At the base of the western wall there is a similar flight of 
steps leading down, to the water’s edge, and extending along 
both the north and south hanks of the Uttlo lake. 

Tho whole of tho interior has not yet boon explored, as it 
is almost entirely filled with a dense and impcuotrablo jungle. 
Birt much of it lias now heoa cleared, and all tho prinoiiial 
remains have perhaps been discovorecl. But mncli still 
remains to bo done, and, until the whole place is thoroughly 
cleared, it would ho rash to say that nothing of importance is 
now likely to be found. 

Inside tho enclosure there is a modern dwelling liouso iu 
the shajie of a square court siuToundod with rooms. Tho 
doorways aro of late Muhammadan stylo, tho same ns those 
of the corner towers of the cnclosuro, and ihoro can 1)0 no 
doubt that this house was built at tho same time as tho 
parapet walls, when the place was made into a defensive 
position. 

Tho oldest, remains in Garhwtt belong to tho age of tho 
Guptas. These are all of pink sandstone, of a much fl.uor 
grain than the grey sandstone of tho later works, 'flio 
principal sculpture is a long bas-relief on the face of an 
architrave or beam. On the left appears tho sun with a 
singular head dress. In tho middle stands a raja very 
scantily clad amidst a crowd of figures, with an attendant 
holding an umbrella over his head. There are also two 
banghy hearers. Tho architrave is suiiported hy two pillars, 
also of pink sandstone, hut it is perhaps doubtful who} her 
they are now in their original position. Tlioro arc sovcral 
mason’s marks on tlm pillars, one of which ajrpeavH to ho 
intended for “ 400,” hnt the figures are comparatively modern. 

Tho Gupta iiisoription was found by Jlhhn Biva Pvasftd 
built into tho wall of one of the rooms of tho modern dwell- 
ing house. Unfortunately it is incomplete; but it is not 
improbable that _ when tlie place is thoroughly cleared and 
explored, the missing half of this inscription way be foujul, 
It is injured in many places; but the portions that .still 
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remain legible skew that the record was divided into two 
separate inscriptions by a line drawn right across the stone 
between the two. The left hand side of the stone is un- 
broken, but a portion is lost at the top, and at least ouo-half 
is missing from the right hand. This is shown by the letters 
which I have added to the 9th line of the inscription to 
complete the sense. The missing portion might be increased 
by the addition of the word pramrdhamdna before rdjye^ hut 
I think that this word was not in the original, as the lOtli 
line would then be too far extended for the few letters which 
it is possible to add for its completion. 

I will make no attempt to road the upper part of the 
inscription, but beginning with the 9th line, the following por- 
tions can bo made out with tolerable certainty — 

9 . — Paramahhagavata maJid (ritjtJdliivJijft Sri Chandra Gupta rS) 
Sammtsare * * * * (elasya). 

11 , — filrwayo PAtali^utra * * * 
lil . — bkavye * sydoMryyayi * * * 

13. — * * * puntjo fiachaya * * 

I'J ). — Sadihndid m meuydila * * * 

* if * 

16 , — dhanntna Siaucladhyvchchki * 


1 . — JilaviMagavala pa * 

3. — 8fi Kumdia Gnpia * 

* * * 

4' * * * * 

6 . — til * Sath* tradi * 

0. — I'e dindniJi 10 hha * 

't.—tuattnvi dhidras iraya * 

8 . — iyattm patya Diahapa * 

9 . — gon'uuki 30 * 

In the upper inscription, the title of ParamahJiac/amta 
almost certainly belongs to Ohaudra Gupta II, as he is the 
first of the dynasty to whom it is applied in the pillar in- 
Bcriptions of Bhitari and BihAr, as well as on the coins, In 
the lOtli line the word Smnvalsare is followed by two figures 
which I road as 86. As the 11th line begins with the well 
known word pitj'vvaye, wo know that the lOlh line must have 
ended with either cmja or etasycif and between that word and 
the figures 86 there would have been the name of the month 
and tho number of the day. At the end of the line comes 
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the name of the gvoat capital ‘P(UfiU}mtra^ and in ilio IGtU 
lino wo hayo tho words dindrdh dasc 10* tho sum of ton, 
10, clin^lra.’^ 

This is rathor a moagro amount of information, but 
it is imporiaut in commoting tho Grupttas with J?dtaU 2 mlr((; 
and in authenticating tho uso of tho name of Dindr for 
tho woll known gold coins of tlio Gupta dynasty, which 
had already heoonio familiar to us from tho Sdiielii tope 
inscription of Chandra Gupta II, dated in S. 93. Guided 
by tho stylo of that inscription, I presume that this Garlnvft 
inscription most probably recorded tho porpotual gift of 3 0 
dindrs for aomo special pm’poso in tho Saruvat year SO 
(or A. D. 164), during tho reign of the supremo lord, the 
king of kings, Chandra Gupta. 

Tho lower inscription opens Avitli tho words JUam dhagmata, 
■which also form tho opening of a rook iuscriptioii of aomo- 
what earlier date at Tuslitun. Tho second line has tho name 
of Sri Kurattrn Gupta, who, as wo know from otlior insorip- 
tions, was the son and successor of Oliandrn Gupta IT. J u 
tho 6tli line the same money gift appears again as dindrdh 
10, or 10 dindrs. I conclude, therefore, that tho original 
complete inscription recorded the continuance of tho gift of 
10 dindrs by Kumftra Gupta, wbich bad formerly been 
gireu by his father Chandra Gupta II. In this oasc, the miss- 
ing half of the inscription, when found, will probably give 
us the date of Kum&ra Gupta’s succession to tho throne. 

The next remains in point of antiquity aro tliroo seated 
colossal statues of Brahmd, Vishnu, aud Siva, which aro now 
placed against the southern wall of tho enclosure. These 
statues, which are all of large size, were the gift of the J ogi 
Jwhlhditya, the son of Bliattanauta, as recorded in tho 
inscriptions on their pedestals. Tho statues are G feet high 
and 4 feet broad, and are made of coavao grey sandstone. 
There is no date in any of the inscriptions, bat tho stylo of 
tbo letters is that of the Kutila character of the 10th centnry. 
Copies of tho three insoriptious are givon in tho accom- 
panying plate.*^ 

Under Sta.tdb or BiiivmtA, 

1 . — Sri B7ia{(an/i7ifa Suieiitij/Mii (Jjoa) IdtVtlyend Toffiiia 

2 . — Chihli * * Krito Brahmd jndna Kurntmam * * ya/t, 
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Undkii Statue of Vishnu. 

1, — Sri JiAuttafi/iula Sui^Ufty am Jmdlddlly^na Yogina jndna Karm^ 

malako Fishnn Kama deveii 

2 . — KirUitali 


XTndeii Statu 11 or Siva. 

1. — SriBha\^dnania SiUcndgam Jwdluditgeaa Yogina jndnn hha 

Sama 

2. — Ynldo Rndrogoro * rnh kriiah 

Those inscriptions show that the whole of the three sta- 
tues Aveve the gifts of the jogi (or devotee) Jwillilditya, the 
son of Bhuttanantaj or Ananta-bhat'ta. To the father I 
■would attril)ute the founding of Bhatta-grdm, which is inen- 
tionod ill other inscriplioiis at GarbwAt, and which was most 
probably the original name of the present village of Blmt- 
garh. The old village must have been situated between the 
temples now enclosed in Garhwhandthe present Bha^garh, as 
tbo ground botween tho two sites is covered with broken bricks. 
According to this conjeoture, the name of Bhatta-grdnuti or 
lihatgarh, could not hg.ve been older than the lOfch contury, 
Tlie Gupta inscription and sculptures, however, show that the 
site was occupied shortly after the Christian era, but wo have 
no clue as to the name which it bore at that early period. 

In a small room against the wall in tho north-west corner 
of tlie enclosure there arc no less than eight large statues of 
Vishnu and two of the Varllha ,Avatdi*a or Boar incarnation 
all huddled together. They have fallen ovta* and against 
each other so awkwardly and inconveniently, that Ifumd 
it impossible to move thorn without lovers, and X am there- 
fore unable to say whether they wore inscribed, or what was 
their ago. But I conclude that some of them must have 
belonged to the largo temple which is still .standing in tho 
onolosuro, and wliioli I am now about to describe. 

The only existing temple stands in the sonth-west corner 
of the onclositre. It is about 66 feet long by 30 feet broad, 
with the entrance towards the east, and in front of it at a 
short distance there are two baolis or reservoirs, which aro 
now filled with jangal instead of water. The temple con- 
sists of two parts : an open pillared hall or mandapa, which 
is about 30 feet square, supported on sixteen pillar.s, and a 
sanctum or garhlutgrUia, which is a square of about 26 feet 
with the corners indented, and with niches in each of the 
three imatlachod faces. As all the statues have been re- 

R 
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mo'vcd from il\c outside as well as tlio inside of i.l\o temple, 
tliero is nothing to show to whom it was dodioatod. Uvon 
its very ntimo has hoou lost ; and neither Ulo iuseription of 
the builder, nor the records of pilgrims wlio aftorvvards 
visited tho sliriuc, make any montiou of tUo god to whom it 
was dodientod. 

The inscriptions aro recorded, on tho faces of the pillars in- 
side the temple. That of the founder is placed immediately 
honeath tho Jignre of a man wdneh is declared to bo his 
image.* 

No. 1. 

On ro North. 

1 . — Sri Navftgr^ma Bkai{a~(jnimiya Viuhtvf/a Kui/ad/tu 

{1. — 'I'/ialhtra Sti Ktttuh' L\Uajnitia 'Bhak'kura Hfi Itatia Palusi/a 

5. — Mnrllih Ganiln Karaiijam Samvaf 1199 

4. — Sulrad/iara Sri C/ihilapaipuirci Sri 

6. — Balhma, 

“Imago of Thalckur, the fortunaio Rana .Pdla, .son of 
Thaklcnr, tho fortunate Kuuda Ptlla, a Sri VAstavya Ifayaatha, 
of the auspioious now village of Rhattagvhmai Sculptor Sri 
Ohhitxiai’s son, tho fortunaio BAlhana.” 

No. % 

liarmwaih Amlelcki Thahhura ChUMyMharu 

“ The anointed sacriheer, Thalckur ChlthAyAdhara.” 

I take (tvalekJd to be tbo sootarial mark or tika which every 
Ritidu assumes when engaged in i-oliglona rites. Karmmalhci 
is tho performer of the rites. 

No. 3. 

1 — Smi3lii/iautt(him B/intUi-prAmiya 

9^ — i-S'; / I'dsoinjti/i va 
^ 3 . — Ktu/nsfha 8n 8ri Chn7idm 
— Pnl TO ka m a ( ha m lekh / 

5 . — Sri Mithidkio akasifa 
0. — N'liya ‘Pranam^eti 
7 . — Saifwat 1199 

“ It is well done. The anointed sacrilicer, the fortunate 
Mahidharff,^ son of the fortunate Sri Chandra, a Kayastlia 
of tho fortunate Sakasena class (of the village), of lihatiu- 
ffrdnia, offers xierpeiual adoration. The year 1100.*’ 
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No. 4 

Siilradbam Sri OhehhicheliJia Suta, Sri Tdlitkem ghatiiam 

“ Tlio son of the fortunate mason Ghchliichchha ioiiied 
with TakiJca.^' 

No. 6. 

Ritdra^pnim layana ita 5 ;’/ SrUPdla 

This is a record of the fortunate Sri JPala, son of Tludra, 
who is the performer in No. 11. I do not nudcrstaiid the 
other words preceding Sri in the first line. 

No. 6. 

t/i a Mah tn t lilhnhh v i{i 

I am unahlo to make sense of this short record. 

No. 7. 

Fandita Sri Mnlma 
Sdilhv, Tilakena niiga. gmuuma 

These arc two separate I’ecords. 

The PmuUtii Sri Malima — “ Terpetual adoration by Sadhu 
TilakaP 


No. 8. 

Phalchim Qitngadhani c((t 

“ The forlunalo Thakkur Oangadhara ^ 

No. 9. 

1 . — Ayahala inittaldydm Si/dmadhd grdmga Sralima 
3. — Wflf Thakhin Sri Rmnumdmi pvtra Karmmathavl 
3 . — TJiaJihir Sri Gangtdge (na) mitfa pmamati 1199 

Omitting tlio two opening words, which I do not under- 
stand, this inscription records the — 

“Perpetual adoration by the duly marked sacrificor, the 
fortunate Thakkur Ganguka^ sou of tho fortunate Brahman 
Thakkur llamasiodmi (of the village), of Si/amadhagrama, 
Tho year 1199.” 

No. 10. 

j8?'j Mojhidma — grimigu KugasLhci Thakkuya, Sri Fhane Siila S)'i 
JaUelo mlgam gminmiyaii 

“Perpetual adoration hy the fortunate JailaJca^ son of the 
fortunate Kayaatlia Thakkur Dhani, of tho auspicious village 
of Mujhidvtct,'* 
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No. 11. 

SutiaiUiarn Sri PudifmdilU^ajintm lln^ra Sri KatihcrngkailtaDi 
Sam 111 )!) 

“ llu&ra, son of ilio IbrUmato radinA,difcya, jnason, joined 
with Sri .ICatilca. The year llOU.” 

Prom ilicsG inscriptions it would appear that the temple 
was first opened in the Sam\rat year 1190, or A. 1). 1142, Aviiun 
the tliileront Thakkurs and others paid tiieir adoration. I'ho 
founder of the temple was llam Pdlu, the son of Kmda 
a Srihflstam JCayastlia ; at the same time a new vilhigu, 
N (tvagrdmut would appear to have been c-slahlished as an 
ollPshooi of JBJuUUigrdim. Tlio name of tluj latter is no 
douht preserved in that of tlio present villnj^e of Bitpgiulh 
(or Bhatgarh), one milo and a half to the north, as the lands 
of Garhwft touch the lauds of that village. 'J'ho ground 
Indwcon the two places is covered witli stones and hrokon 
bricks, showing that Hhattagrdina must have been mucli 
more oxtensivo in former days. 

Near the images of Ilralimft, Vishnu, and Siva (June is a 
large statue of a raja on horseback. It is hrokon in two 
pieces, and the head of the iiorse is gone. Hut it is valu- 
able as .showing the Hindu milit ary costume half a eon tiny 
hefoi’e the Muhammadan conc[uest. 1 eoiiclude that the 
statue belongs to that period for two reasons. According to 
tradition, the builder of the temple ivas the minister of the 
reigning raja, and as he placed a .small imago of himself 
in the temple, it is highly probable that ho would liavo set 
up a largo image of his master. The •nralls of the oiiclo.suro 
are said to have been built by the raja himself, wlio Is 
named Suvkarju, or Sankum JJevci, and who, according to 
the genealogy, lived twenty goiiorations before the present 
raja, and ivas the elcventli in descent from Vydglira 
the couimoii ancestor of the Bhghol CLiofs of Itewa and 
Bhra. The date of his death is given a.s Samvat 083, 
eitlier A. H. 626 or 761. The latter is tlic more 
probable, as there i.s no extant example of tlio use of the 
Vikrauihcliiya Samvat in the soventii century. Adopting 
7G1 A. I), as the real date, the avorage length of oac.h 
generation ivill ho a little over 36 years, which would jilaco 
the accession of Sankara Dova in 1126 A. D. and iiis death 
in 1162. As this period includes the actual dalo of the 
building of the temple in A. 1). 1144, I think that wo 
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may accept tlie account handed down in the rasa’s family 
as being correct. The figure on horseback will then re- 
pi’eaent Baja Sankara Dem in the Hindu military costume 
of the Wolfth century. He appears to have on a quilted dress, 
with long ornamented, boots reaching above the knee-caps. 
Ho wears also both bracelets and armlets, and the JaneOy 
or neckstring of one of the twice-horn classes. But as he 
carries a sword in his right hand, he cannot be a Brahman, 
and must therefore be a Ksbatriya, which agrees with the 
identification already made, tliat the statue . represents San^ 
kara Dem^ the Baghel Baja of Bdra, 

LATIYA. 

Latiya is a small village about three miles from the railway 
station of Zamhuiya, 36 miles to the cast of Banftras, and 12 
miles to the south of Ghdzipur. The village receives its name 
from a stone Idt^ or monohth, standing on the western end of 
a mound of brick ruins, about 600 feet long by 200 feet broad, 
which is surrounded on all bxrt the oast side by a shallow sheet 
of walor. The pillar is a single circular shaft of polished 
sandstone, 1 foot Scinches in diameter, where it springs from 
the square base, and 20 feet in height. The square portion 
now stands 2 feet 0 inches out of the ground, but only I foot 
G inches of this portion is properly smoothed. On the top 
of the shaft there is a bell-shapod capilal, 2 feet in height, 
surjnounted by an upper capital formed by eight lions facing 
outwards. The capital was once crowned by two half-length 
human figures Imck-to-baclc, resting on a circle of lotus 
leaves. This stone, which is now lying on the groimd, has a 
socket hole 9 inches deej). The total height of the pillar was 
just 30 feel, according to the following details : — 



Ft. 

In. 

Two liiiman fignireig a! lop 

... 4. 

0 

nig-lit lion fiftpital ... 

. a 

0 

Bell capilnl 

... 2 

0 

Clrenlav shad 

... 20 

0 

Square fihafl above ground 

... 1 

6 


80 

0 


The pillar is about 18 inches out of the pcrpendioular, but 
it is firmly fixed in the ground by four largo upright stones, 
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one fit each side. The fictual tlepili oT lli« column, itself 
lieloiv gimiml is only 4 foot 7 indies; Ijni as long as the 
fonr upright stones retain tlioir position, the column is per- 
fectly safe. Tliero is no inacyipUon> and not (won a single 
letter upon airy part of tho xnllar. 'Jfrom tlio shape of tho 
bell capital, and the modinin sij^e of tlio bricks in tlio mound, 
14 by 9 by 2^- inobos, I judge tbo pillar to belong to tbo ago 
of the Guptas, 

Nothing trusUvorlliy is known by tbo pooplo oitlior 
about tbo pillar .or tbo place. It .stands only a short distance 
from tho town of Zamftniya, to which all tbo stories rofer. 
According to tho Hindus, Jamadugni RisU and his wife 
lived in a Inrt on the bank of the Ganges close to tho pre- 
sent town, whence it received its name of Jamadagnii/a, 
which they say is the true form of tho present iinnio, Tlio 
liishi’s wife was a sister of the (][uoon of Itaja Madtui, who 
lived in tho town. One day when Haja Machin and his wife 
wore passing by i,lio Itishi’s hut, on a visit to his ffiLlicr- 
iu-law, Haja Gdclli of G/lclhipnr, tho sage’s wife wished to 
entertain her sister and broUicr-iu-law. The Itisbi gave bis 
consent very rolueiantly. Tho raja was accordingly Iroatod 
with tbo dignity due to bis rank, tbo whole of the ontev- 
tainment having boon supplied by tho never-failing ecw 
Kdmdhenu. Tho raja was surprised, but instead of being 
tliajikful, ho carried off Kdmdhemi, by force. Jlaja Madan 
was afterwards ovorcomo in fight by Parasurdma, son of 
Jnmadagni, and Kdmdhemi was rocovored. 

The raja was hmuhlod and offered a jag {ijajmja or sacri- 
fice) in expiation of his sin. No loss than cl OTGu^>«fi!«ni,s' 
of rupees were expended on an asiocmedh^ag by Haja Madan. 
About 40 years ago a coppcr-plato inscription giving an 
account of Haja Maclan’a sacrifice was found in Zamdniya hy a 
Musalman. It was enclosed in a pewter box inside a stone 
box. The copper-plate was thrown cither into the Ganges 
or into the Makna tanlc, owing to a quarrel which arose on 
the TiwM Brahmans of the place assorting that it recorded 
a grant of land made to their ancestor hy Haja Madan, 

After tho sacrifice the raja erected a i,om])le to 3'ladunesimr 
at Latiya, and set up the Idt on the mound whore it now stands, 
as a memorial that ho wished to build a city on the site of 
which was to he called Bandras. But tho Brah- 
mans consklerod tho site not sutllciontly auspicious, and tho 
design was abandoned. Junuimga was then called Iladmi 
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JBandras, that is, the desired or intended Ban^tras ’’ — a name 
■which is raeutioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. 

Such is the story -wliich is now in ovoryhocly’s inoiiLli, the 
■whole of which I believe to have been invented within the 
last throe centuries by the tortile mendaeitj'- of the Brahmans. 
The place was originally called Mcidan Bandras^ but the 
whole story about Jainadagni has been invented to account 
for tbe name of Jamaniya, as they pronounce it, hut which 
should properly be writteu Zamdniiiai as the name was given 
to it by KlianZaman, Governor of Jaunpur, in tlio early part 
of tho reign of Akbar.* The town was commanded by a 
faithful follower of Khan Zamdn, named Asadullah Khan, 
who on bis master’s death in A. H. 974 wished to make over 
Zamhniyato Sulaimhn, King of Bengal, bnt he was prevented 
by the celebrated Muuim Kliau.t Since that time there 
has been no change of name, and the whole story of Jama- 
dagni is a mere Brahmanical invention to account for the 
name from a Hindu poiut of vie'vv. 

AKIIANDHA. 

Nearly due south of Ghazipur, and between tho railway 
station and town of Bildhraagav, thero is a large mound of 
ruins -wliicli tho people call Alchandhll. The name of Dil- 
dA,riiagar was derived from a Bathlln named Dildar Khan 
so late as the roign of Aurangzib, before -which it was called 
AkhandhU. It is said to have belonged originally to Baja 
Nala, and tlie largo tank to tlie west, which is now called 
Bdni Sdfjar, or tho “ Queen’s Lake,” is attributed to Nala’s 
wife, the famous Damayanti. 

The whole mound of ruins is about 300 feet long by 
250 foot broad, on the top of which the remains of the 
toniplos and other buildings occupy symmetrical positions, as 
shown in the accompanying plate. ^ Exactly in tho middle 
aro the foundations of two temples marked A and B in. the 
plan, of which A was certainly dedicated to Siva, as it still 
contains a liugam of black stone in situ^ although one-half 
of the arglia, or receptacle of grey stone, is gone. The 
cnlranco was to tho oast, with a water-spout to the north. 
The external dimensions of this small temple are only 17 feet 


'“UlochmunJi's Aiii-i-Akburi, p, 320. 
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6 inoli-GS by 15 foot 8 inches. Tho oxtoviial diraonsionfl of 
B ai ‘0 almost tho same, oi* 1 6 feet 3 inches by 1C foot 2 inohes. 
BeUvoon the two temples there was a In-okoir lii^iu'c of tho 
fonr-arnaocl Drirgfb seated on a lion in black basalt. 

Tho mound marked 0 in the plan is now crowned by a 
dry well ; bub as this mound po.saosacs finer and larger 
remains of architocturo than any of tho others, I in for that 
it must have been the site of a considcrablo tomplo, 
and that the well is a modern construction. Uoro I found 
all tho stones of a fine doorway of a tomplo except the 
right jamb, Its dimensions are 0 feet 7 inelios iu height 
by 8 ieot 4 inches in breadth, Xn tho centre of tho lower 
lintel there is a seated figure of Lakshrai being anointed 
by two olopbants, with Vishnu over the right jamb and 
Siva over tho left. Tho temple was thoreforo dodioated 
to Lakshmi, most probably uudoi* tho familiar form of 
Lakshmi-Kdr&yan, The upper lintel also has a female 
in tho middle. Tho loft jamb is divided into panda with 
various figures ; and the sill is ornamontod with a row of 
musicians, tho wliolo being surrounded witli a rich loaf 
border. Altogether, it is a fine speoimou of Hindu , vrork. 

I found also tho base of a pillar 1 foot 11^- inches square 
below and Ifoot 4 inohes square at top, with a height 
of 1 foot H inch. Au excavation brought to light a 
massive square pillar with tho corners indented, which evi- 
dently belonged to tho base just mentioned, as it was just 
1 foot 3 inclies square. A pilaster base of tho same stylo 
and dimensions was discovered near tho foot of the mound. 
Tho temple which possessed the fine doorways and ridily 
ornamented pillars just discovered must have been of 
considerable .size, but nothing is known, about it. Most 
probably it was destroyed when the Miiluimmadans nnclor 
l)ilcldr Beg settled hero iu the reign of Anrangzib, and 
ebanged the name of the place to Pilddrnagav. 

Tho other remains at Akhaudhd are of no importance, 
hut the mound marked 0, which I have just described, 
would, I think, well repay a careful exploration. 

]3A(;hsaii or PUXAR. 

I visited Buxar for the express purpose of ascertaining 
wliothor there were any grounds for its idoiitifioation with 
the 3Mw-so4o or Malidsflra of the Chinese traveller TXweii 
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Thsanfj, aa auggcstcd T)y Mr. W. Oldliam in his intoresirng 
acoount of tho Ghtlzipnr District.* He quotes the Emperor 
Baber as writing Buksera, which ho thinks may have been 
originally Baliasaraj which -wonld ho a natural and well 
known alteration of Maliasara. I have, however, now visited 
both Buxar and Masdr, and I am quite convinced tliat tlio 
latter is the true ropre.gcutative of Hweu Thsang’s Malidsdrot 
as will be shown when I come to describe that place. 

The first name of Baghsar is said to have hcou Vedagen'- 
hlittt “,tlio womb or origin of the Vedas, ” as hero resided 
many of the .holy juen who were authors of the Vodie 
hymns. Bor the same reason it was also called Siddlidsvama 
and Mahdsmmai that is, “ the asylum of holy men,'’ aud the 
” great asylum.” 

The name of Baghsar is variously derived. Near the 
tomplo of OiiurUSanhar there is a pohhar, or holy tank, 
now called Baghsar, which is .said to have been originally 
Aghsar, or the “clTacor of sin,” from the sin-cleansing 
properties of its waters. In process of time the initial 
A was changed to V in accordance with Sanskrit rulo, 
aud the tank has since been, called Vaglmr, which gives 
its name to the place. 

Another account says that a Hishi, named Bedsira, having 
transformed himself into a tiger to frighten the Hishi 
Diirvdsa, was doomed by Durvflsa to retain the face of a 
tiger. He was restored to his proper form, at llio suggestion 
of Sivashull Nandi, by batbing in the holy pool of 
Aghsaras at Vedagarhha, and then worshipiiiug Ounri-Sanhar. 
In remembrance of this event the aghsar, or “ siii cleanser,” 
was afterwards called Vgdglirasaras or Baghsar, the “ tiger 
taiiJc.” My informant added that this account was con- 
tained in the Brahmanda Furhna. 

Othons say that it was a raja named Vyhghra who had 
the tiger’s face. But all these are evidently only idle 
inventions to account for tlio name; esc vocabnlo fahula. 
One informant said the place was also called Qlmtra-han, 
which probably refers to the same story, as chitm or cliita, 
“.spotted,” is one of the names of iho leopard, aiid is 
somcl.imc3 apjilied to the slrqyed tiger. 


■' Ilislorip.il iiml .SUli>il'iciil Hiimoir of llic Glnuipur DHtnct, by W. Olilliaiii, UsK]., 
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'riio situ.'itioii of Bafijlisai* ia voiy finn : on a blufl' 

bank, DO foot abovo tlio Gangoa, and wlUi a high bank on 
1,hu opposite side. The ])laDe teems with aneient names—* 
Manimoam, Fiswamilm-hi'asrama) i^avusyama ; ))ut tlioi’oavo 
no voniaiiis of antiquity to bo soon. It is a puvcdy Ihali- 
manioalsito; ]>ut it posacssca nothing of any are.h'.oological 
interest, although it is voiy ancient as well as very holy. 

MAIIASAllA OR MARAR, 

Musdr 1ms been idonfeUlod by Mr, Vivioii do St, Martin 
and myself wilk tlio 3Io-ho~so4o of llwon Tlisang. Mi'. 
■VV. Oldham, iu his aceoant of tlio ULstriet of GMzipnr, 
has proposed to identify Baglisar (or Buxar of the niajw) 
with Bio JIfo-ho-so-lo of the Chiueso pilgrim; hut f have 
now visited both jilaccs, and am quite salishcd lhat iny 
identifioation is oorrcct. Tlio Chinoso ayllaldos Mo-hoso-to 
arc transcribed by Mr. Julion as Mahdsdi'ci j and. lAuit this was 
irhe actual name of the iirosont Maset)- is proved by no less 
than .seA^'cn inscriptions, nearly 500 years old, wliioh Htill 
exist in the J ain temple of Bhrasnilth, In all of tliOvHo the 
name of the place is written Ilalutsdra, At the present 
day, ncoording to a modern inacripliou iu the same Jain temple, 
the name is written Masddhf, and pronounced Mdsdrh, 
The site also agrees with the position of llwon Thsaug’s 
Mo’-lio-so-lot as determined by his distances both to tho 
oast and west. It was 600 Ik or 100 miles, plus some 
short distance not mentioned, to the cast of BanAvaa, and 
2S0 ii, ornpwards of 80 miles, to the south-west of FnisalL 
These distances and hearings point to some place near Am, 
from which MasAr is only six miles to the west. But llwon 
Thsang further descril)os MahdsAra as a place inlial)ito<l by 
Brahmans, who had no respect for tho law of Buddha. 
This also agrees with Mashr, in which I could not Ilnd 
a single trace of Buddhism, although there are numorous 
images of the Brahmanieal gods. 

According to the people, confmnod by lludra Datta of 
Ara, the original name of MasAr was Sonifpur. It was tlic 
residenoo of BAiiAsur, whose daughter Tlbha was married 1,0 
Aniruddlia, the grandson of Krishna. A large statiu^ called 
BAnhsnr formerly existed on tho top of a ruined mound in 
MasAv. It was drawn and described l>y Buelianan, ])iit it 
is now lying at the bottom of a deep pool made l)y a ruihvay 
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eoniraoior named Bahi Bakachir, who escavatod this moimd 
aa well as others for bricks, of which MasHv supplied sulhciont 
i,o ballnat seven, miles of railway. As BAiiftsur is held in 
bad repute as an enemy of the gods, his statue was daily 
pelted with bricks by the village boys, and none interfered 
to save it when the railway contractor left it on the edge of 
a perpendieular exeavation 30 feet deej), from whence, on the 
iirsi, fall of rain, it fell headlong into the pool, aud was soon 
covered by water, wdiicli, at the time of my visit, was 6 feet 
deep. 

According to Brahma Batta of Ara, the town of MasUr 
was originally called Fachmvnlipura, and this name i.s said 
to have adhered to i,he place until a Jain Kshatriya of MA.r- 
whr najnod "VinialanMlia became the proprietor, when the 
name was changed to MaLimra^ which has since beencormpted 
into Maskr. Connected with this account is the fact that 
the only Bajjmts in Maskr are Rahtors of Mkrwkr, whose 
ancestors, KMvg-si aud Biram-ai, arc said to have come there 
fourteen generations hack. This would indicate a period of 
four or live centuries, and as all the Jain inscriptions are 
dated in Samvat BJAS, or A. D. 1386, it seems probable that 
this settlement of the llahtor Jains may have been connected 
with the building of the first Jain temple, to w^hich the 
inscribed statues belonged. I note that the death of Biram 
Do, or Virama Deva, ttio Rathor chief of Jodhpur, is placed 
by Tod in A. B. 1381, and his son Chonda left fourteen sons, 
acoorduig to tjje Clmuhdn bard hlfikji, of whom several 
probably emigrated. 

It’rom the way in which Uwen Thsaug speaks of Mabkskra, 
it would a])poar that it nmst liavc been situated not far 
from the south bauk of the Ganges. At present it is 9 
miles from the river ; hut it stands upon the high hank of 
the old bed of the Ganges, which is very clearly defined for 
25 or 30 miles, running past Blhiya, Masili', and Ara. Oppo- 
site Maskr, two of the old oliounels arc now called Gangi and 
Odngi ; and the people are unanimous in their belief that 
the Ganges formerly ran past Bihiya, Maskr and Ara, 
TNTr. Oldham thinks that the change must have taken place 
long ))eforo the time of Hwon Thsaiig ; but from the account of 
Ji’a riiau, T gather that the change was still going on in the 
begin niiig of the 5th century. In going from Bdtaliputra to 
Bankras, L''a Ilian “kept along the course of 'the Ganges, 
aud after going 10 gojmaa iu a westerly direction, arrived 
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jxt a Vihdi'a, called JDcm'l^^ iu vvliicli II iiddlia resided. 
Priests still resided in it. Still keeping ixloiig tlio course of 
the Gauges, and going west 12 yojunaSi wo arrive at i,lie country 
of Kdsi and tlie city of Panitras.*’* Item usat translates the 
Ohiiicso terra Ixy “ vast solitudoj’^ wliioli would Hooiii to iu- 
clndo iho Sanserit Jffdio, os “ groat,” as part of tUonarao, aa 
in 3ialidsdra, Hut the two distances of 10 atid 12 yojuuas 
ixoint to the neighbourhood of Hhojpur as tlu'. actual position 
of the “ Desert monastery.” Prom this point to the junction 
of the Ghdgra river, the changes in the ciuirso oC the (Jangea 
have been very extonsivo, oven in •rcooid lixncs, as may bo 
scon iu the largo tracts of desert land now lying to the north 
of the river, which, dnrmg tho present eojitury, has hcon 
workuig hack towards tho soui-h. 

Tho ancient remains at Maadr arc confined to the founda' 
tioua of a fow small temples, and to a largo immhor of Brah- 
manical statues. In tho accompanying inapt all tho ancient 
sites aro distinguished by separate loiters, with tho single 
exception of the Jain temple marked A ; the whole of tho 
existing xomains aro Brahmanioal. Tlio principal ruins 
stand on a mound, about 1,000 feet iu length by 400 foot iu 
breadth, immediately to tho south of the Kundwa Till, and 
about 800 foot to tho west of Masftr. 

A is a modern Jain temple dedicated to Pft,r8waiift.th. It 
was nnflnishcd when Buchanan saw it, and. was not complet- 
ed until A. D. 1819, tlio date on the imago of PArswandtli 
hoing S. IS'TG. Tho temple is small and poor, the eight Jain 
iignres noticed by BuebananJ aro still to be seen, with their 
seven dated inscriptions, tolerably perfect, in spite of tho 
wasting olfoct of their daily ablutions. In the accomjiany- 
lug plate I have given three specimens of those inscriptions, 
all of Saravat 1443, as well as tho modern inscription o?i tho 
Imago of I't\i'Swandtli.§ 

No. 1. 

Iksciottion on tiik peddstal op an imaoe op Adina'ju, wrm a i)rr.r; 

SYMBOL. 

1. — San, 1‘I43 Jyeshia Siuli 5, Gnro MaMsums^a Jn 

2. — Rifja Js'dlka Deva rciji/o KuiJilct Sanghc ilc/iA 

3. — liimula Ivh'lh Jai StDWiyilc/nirJ 

'I.—’'' va^iuli'cUa 


i> newi’t Ftt iu«i». c. xxxiv, V. lai. 

I Enatoiii Iiulm, Yol, I, p, dilU. 


§ rivdcXXiV. 
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This inscription records the dedication of the iniaft'e hy 
Sliivang (or by his son) in the Samvat year IMS, on Thurs- 
day, the 6th of the waxing moon of Jyeshta, in the reign of 
Haja Nhtha Dova, of Mahhs&va, tuider tho teacher Elamala 
Eirtti of tiie Khshta Sangha (or congregation,) 

No. 2. 

Inbcuh'TION on tub pedestal op an image, of which tub symbol is wohn 

. AWAY.'^-' 

I'lJh, Samue Ji/esJilu SmVi 5, Oitro 

fi. Jiftja Ndfku (leva p)'avii)'tlha7ii(Xae\ ^lakdsih'an^tt Keishta SanffJie 
Ifalhni'anwac 

<3. — pm/tiarcifffoie pnitiflia^ vaja KumalalirtU Deim 
4. — Jaiswaln Fesah Rayacharj * * 

6. — pii/lra lavamt Devci SumA * * 

C . — ^aiia praiisiia* * 

This inscription records the dedication of an imago on the 
same day as the preceding one, the names of the Eaja Nhtha 
Dova and his teacher Kamala ICirtti being especially distinct. 

No. 3. 

Insciuption ok the base op an image op Neminatii, with shell 

.SYMBOL. 

l.—Sam, l‘i43, Jpcsliiu S«(li 5, 6uro MahihCirasya na 0) 
a. — Kdsi/a Sangke AcMrj- Kamala ICirtti Deva , , 

3 . — Jai Mahansdchdrj Ude Sidi 

This iuscri])tion records the gift of an imago of Neminftth 
by one XJdo Sidi on the samo dalo as the others, and iindor 
tho samo raja and religious teacher. 

The four remaining inscriptions on the old images being 
all of the same date, and couelied in tho same termsj it is 
unnccossary to transoriho them. Two of them are placed 
helow imago.s of Adinhth with the bull symbol, one below 
Ajitauflth with the elephant symbol, and one below Sam- 
bhunA.tli with the horse symbol. 

The inscription on the pedestal of the modern figure of 
Phi'swauA-th is a much longer one, and requires to be noticed, 
as it {iontains some names of interest. 


* A nulo dm wing of oiio of ibcBo iiiingos of Adiufttb Ib given in Duuhfiuaii^B 
India, Vob I, p. ddO, Plalo VllI, fig. fl, 

I Word rajye U oiwibkd in llio ovignmi*— See rialu XXiV. 
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]. — Sam. .S7(f Veaak'li SiMc (i J\Me, Stm(fht'. Sri ICiivda, kvn 
ildiihiir/yiimvayti hknildruka Vistva Jihoxhanuji hltnKam 
2 . — kaSriJitionflra bhuxhanuji bhalfundca Jihhcndiu bhicskaji 
tarlmnnrtke. Agroinhi'ii/toayts Kav.iki yoiiv Sri 
H — Sith-ji Da^hmukvam )nd>u ISvi Jlnlm Siinl'amhi'l-ji 

tasya ^ndra p'UtraschahvArah Jiaha Sri Jtatan Ch(mO;}i 
4 '. — Sri lidbii Kirtli Chand, Sri Jhiim Qiipat (Ihuml, Sri Jiubn, 
Vydri Ldl Ardmvcajuv Vaa’ihhih, Masarhuuj/ii 
5 . — rc Jina Mimdir himha pmthnahir * '*'■ * 

Anyrej rCipjo varUamCtw Kdrmhulcne Sri 

This iusci'ipti'oii records tluit on the Htli of (Jio wixiiig 
moon of YaisfiUh, in the tiainvnt year 187(5 (A. i). 1810), 
during the prosporons English rulo over Kdmuhu-desn, tho 
image (of l\^r.s'\vanilth) was dodieated in the .1 ain tcnnplo of 
the town of Mastkh hy liilbu Sankar Ml of ArAuinagar and 
Ids four sons, &c., &c. 

In iliis moderiL record wo find the diatrioi of SliHlidhM 
idDntificd with tho ancient Kfinisha-desa of tlio J'urfinas, 
while tho toAvii of Ara (Arrah of maps) appears in the now 
form of Airdmnoyar, wliieh is most pro])ai)ly tho true form 
of tho nanio as handed down in tho Jain hooks. Tlio 
montion of tho English rule is also Yory onrions, as it Is tho 
iii'st inatanoe that 1 havo scon of its record on a senlptiivod 
monunamt. Pyhri Ml, the yoxmgoat of the four sons, was 
alive in January 1872. 

•Tlieyfdi, or olTioialiug priest of tho Jain toraplo, told me 
that the original temple w^as huilt hy peondth, wdio is evi- 
dently tho raja named in the inscriptions as A^dtha J>ova. 

33 is a Brahmauical temple dGtlica(.cd to a female figure 
called Devi, hut which is clearly an imago of Saraswati, with 
tlie hansa or goose on the pedestal. Oollcctod around the 
goddess there are tho following images : — 

9/ Vishnufi. !i Snvj'as. 

1 Qiiiiu-Saiiknr. 1 Tnnmitli, 

2 Njiva-yi'ulias. 1 (Joiiiuklti, 

Under a pippal tree close by and near to tho .Tain teupdo 
there is a headless naked imago in blue stone. The fig'ure, 
which is squatted, with both hands in the lap, wws probably 
the principal image of the original Jain temple. 

0 is a largo square pillar which is said to have been 
brought from the great mound at E. 

1) i.s a small lingam temple, with the lingam still in ailit 
botumen four walls. 
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E is a small mound ivitli a lino well close by. On iho 
top is an, imago of Nandi in blue basalt, togetlioi* with 
a lingam and several carved stones of a temple. 

E was a large and lofty mound, called the house of 
IhluAsur. It is now a deep hole, half filled with water, 
which Avas made hy a railway contractor in excavating 
brides. Buchanan says that it had "evidently been a 
temple,” and this conclusion is, I think, fully confirmed by 
the square form of the hole and by the square pillar 0, 
which is now standing on the other mound to the south of 
tlio ICamdwa Thl. The people were unanimous in stating 
that the pillar was brought from, the temple of Elliihaur. 

&GG are low square mounds to the north of the Eundwa 
TA.1 and village now called simply ih&Zi, or "mounds.” They 
have been repoatedly excavated for bricks. Nothing is known 
about thorn, but they arc evidently the remains of temples, 

H is a large tree on a mound to the north of the small 
hamlet of Kurwa or Kundwa, which is still excavated for 
bricks. It was most probably tlie site of a temple. 

K is an old Bat, or banian tree, with a large hollow 
inside, which has been turned into an extempore temple for 
the deposit of all the images that were found in the neigh- 
l)ouring mounds, when they wore being excavated for hridis 
by the railway contractor. The tree is standing on the high 
hank of the old bod of the Ganges, and all the fields around, 
to the east toward.s Kurwa, and to the soutli towards the 
hod of the great lake called Biya, or Tjhlui, jPohliur, rise and 
fall in rounded undulations like sand hills. All of them 
contain bricks, and one of them, near the railway, on the 
bank of the Bands, or old Ganges, is said to have yielded 
only two years ago no less than 200 ancient gold coins. I 
was not fortunke enough to obtain even a sight of one, but 
I understand that the railway contractors at Bihiya still 
possess .several of them. 

The present town of Masdr is about half a mile in length 
from cast to west, and one-third of a mile in breadth. It 
contains no less than fourteen fine old wells, and several deep 
tanks, and was evidently much more extensive in former 
days. If we include the brick luoimds in the fields between 
Kundwa and the Gdngi river, and the different mounds to the 
north called Dibit, the old town of MahdsAra must liavo boon 
nearly one mile in length from cast to west, by half a mile 
in width, with a population of about 20,000. 
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AUAMNAGATl OH AHA. 

Eufoi’o I visUocl Ara I IkuT ;i vaguo improaflioii that Iho 
iiamo of tlio i>laoo might have Some comioctioinvilli 
a “ dcaort,” audtUai tho place iisolf might jicrhaps ho tho .spot, 
dosevibod by Hwem Thsang wiiorc the “ demons of (he desert 
almsedihoii'stvongth andpowov and feasted ou tlie blood and 
llosh of men,”* 

In this part of tlm pilgrim’s narrative there is niiforln- 
hatoly a complete want of his usual aoouracy a)ul preeisiem. 
hroni llan.Vas ]\o followed tlio course of tlio Oanges down 
its northern bank until opjioHilo MalidsAra, whoir lu? ci'OHsod 
tho liver to tho south and encored that town. On leaving 
MahWka, ho statea that there wua a temple of Khv%ana 
Dova on tho north bank of tho river, and tliat !10 /^, or 
live miles to iho east of tho tomiilo, tlioro was a stupa built by 
Aaoka with a lion pillar, sot up in commemoration of the 
conversion of tho “ demons of the dcseii,” nionlionod above, 
who wore in tho habit of eating men. Prom tliis place lie 
inado 100 li, or 37 miles, to the soutli-oaat to another .stupa, 
wliioli tho BvaUman- who had divided tho rolicH of Buddha 
after the Nirvhna had raised over the vessel which ho luid 
used in the mcasurcmoiit. This was tho famous Droim 
shijya, so called bcca.uso the vessel used ivas a lOrona mea.suro. 
On leaving this place lie ilie Ganges to tho uortli-cast, 

and travelled from 140 to 150 li, from, 24 to 25 inilo-s, to 
Vaisftli. 

On comparing the pilgrim’s movements after leaving 
Mahbshva, it will bo seen that the text implies that ho 
tiuoe crossed the Ganges to the north; one of these crossings 
must therefore be an error, and tins I suppose to bo tlio first 
crossing. After dosoribing Mabilsiira, the jiilgrim simply 
states that “to the north of the Ganges there was a tciiipl (3 
dedicated to the god WdrAyaua,^' and that, after liaving tra- 
veiled 30 U, or five miles, to the east of the iemgle^ lie rcaohed 
the stupa built by Asoka on the spot whore the “ demons of 
the desert” had been overcome and converted by Buddha. 
If wo take tho text as it stands, Hwcu Thsang miisi. hnvo 
Grossed the Ganges to tlio north from Mahhsfira to the 
teuiple of Nhrhyaua, and have thence gone directly east 
for five miles to tho stupa of tho “demons of tho desert.” Jt 


Jitliisn’s llwon Tl)u;u>y, 11^ t)81. 
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is in tins part of tlie account tliat I tbiuk there is a mistake 
in the text in making the starting point from the temi^le 
of N&v(tyana Deya instead of from Maliiistbra, I suppose 
that the temple stood on the opposite hank of the Ganges 
■within sight of Mahfisiira, just as another temple of Nk’tlyaua 
now stands on the opposite bank of the Ganges in sight of 
Baglisar (Buxar), To have reached the temple, the pilgrim 
must have crossed the Ganges in a boat, and haying clone 
so, the easiest way of reaching Ard was to continue hia 
journey by boat down the river. In this case the distance 
to tho stupa of the “demons of the desert” would have been 
the same, whether reckoned from the temple or from 
Mahhshra. 

By adopting this explanation we get I'itl of the error of 
making the pilgrim twice cross the Ganges in tho same 
direction, and arc able to conduct him to Arli, whose exist- 
ing legends correspond so minutely with the pilgrim’s story 
of the “ demons of tho desert ” as to leave no doubt in my 
mind of tho identity of the two places. 

Tho legend of Ari\ is very variously told by the people, 
but all its main points are the same. Tho old uamo of 
Ard was Meachakra or Qlmkrapura, Close by stood tbo vil- 
lage of Biikrit whoYC lived tho powerful Asuv named Baha or 
Bukrat whose daily food was a human being, the victim being 
sujiplied allornatoly by Bukri and Ohah'ap^lr. Tho five 
Bdndus having arrived at Chakrapur during their wanderings 
were entertained by a Brahman. While they stayed in hig 
house it came to the Brahman’s turn to supply a victim 
for the demon Bakdsur. The Brahman declared that he 
could not give his sou ; the wife, that her husband must not 
be sacrificed, aud she would go herself. Bhim Pdndu then 
said that he had eaten their salt, and would go himself 
against the Asur. He fought the demon at Balcri, and 
having killed him, dragged his dead l}ody to Chakrapur to 
show to the people ; and the day on which the Asiir’s body 
was brought to Chakrapur being a Tuesday, Ard, the name 
of tho place, was changed to Ai'fi from that time. 

In whatever way this logend may have arisen, it is not of 
modern date, as it is found in a much more complete form 
in the Mahftbhhrata. It is therefore at least as old as the 
Christian era, and at the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit in the 
soventh century it must have been one of llio time-honoured 
legends of antiquity, which the Buddhists, as usual, had 
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adopl-ed for the gloi-ification of tUoir great teachor. Tlio 
Mah^bliitrata version of tho legend is aa follows * 

“When Blilmahad retinncd to Ms mother and brothron, 
the sage Vyilsa suddenly appeared to them and advised them 
to dwell ia the city of Ekaohaltra;^ so they departed out of 
tho jangal and took up their abode in that oityj and dwelt 
there for a long time in the house of a Brahman. Every day 
tho hrothers Aventontin the disguise of mondioant Brahmans 
to collect food or alms, and whatever was given to them 
they brought homo at night to their mother Kunti, who 
tlierenpon dmded the whole into two cqiml portions, and 
gaA'-e one to the wolf-stomaohed Bhima, Avlvilst tho remaining 
half sufficed for alltho others. One day tho Phndavas and 
their mother heard a groat noise of weeping and wailing in 
the house in which they were dwelling, and Kunti and her 
sons entered the apartments of the Brahmans and found 
their host and his wife together with their son. and daughter 
ill an agony of [ grief. On enquiring tho cause, they wero 
told that a groat Asura raja, named ^ Vuk% lived near the 
city and forced tho raja of that city to send him a groat 
quantity of provisions every day, as well as a man to accom- 
pany the provisions, and that Vaka every day devoured the 
man aa well as the provisions ; and that on. that very day tho 
family of the Bratunan was required to supply tho man. 
Then the Brahman said tliat ho would go hinisolf and ho 
devoured by tho Asinu, hut he wept very liittorly at tho 
hardness of his destiny. Then iho wife and (laughter of the 
Brahman, each in her turn, prayed that she might go 
in his room, but he would not aulTcr either, and they all 
threo lifted up their voices and ivopt very soro. Now tho 
Brahman had an infant son who could scarcely spoak, 
and when tlie little lad saw that his parents ivcro very 
sorrowful, he broke off a pointed blade of grass, and said 
with a prattling voice : — ‘ Weep not, my father, iveop 
not, my mother, for with this spike I ivill kill the man- 
eating Asura.’ At this sight Kunti bade tbo family dry 
their tears, for that one of her sons would go to tho Asura, 
but the Brahman said ‘ You aro Brahmans, and especially 
my guests ; and if I go myself I am obeying tbo diotatos 
of the raja, but if I send one of you, I cause tho death 
of a Brahman, and one wlio is my guest, and I do an act 
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which is abhorred hy the gods. ’ Knnti answered — ' The 
Asnva will have no power over my son Bhima, and I will 
send him to destroy the cannibal and the Bi’ahman con- 
sented. Then Bhima obeyed the commands of his mother 
with groat joy. Ho set out with the ordained quantity of 
provisions, consisting of a waggon load of idehri, a line 
buffalo, and a huge jar of and he went on until he came 
to tlio haniau tree under which Valia was accustomed to 
eat his meals ; and a crowd of iicople followed Mm, for all 
were dcsii’ous of seeing the coming combat ; hut when they 
beheld the banian tree they fled away in great terror. 
Bhima thou proceeded to eat up all the victuals that were 
in the waggon, and to re-fill it with dirt; and he then drank 
up all the gki, and rc-flllod the jar with water of the vilest 
description. When he had finished, Vciha came forward 
ravenoua with hunger, with two large bloodshot eyes as big 
as saucers, and a jaw gaping open like a cave ; and Valca 
uncovered the waggon and found that it contained nothing 
hut dirt ; and ho raised the jar, and the villainous liquor 
poured over liis face and into his gaping mouth. Thou 
his eye fell upon Bhima, who was sitting on the ground with 
his back towards him, and in his rage he struck Bliima with 
all his might with both fists ; hut Bhima cared not for the 
blow, and arose up and laughed in his face. Then the 
Asura was in violent wrath, and he tore up a large tree hy 
tho roots, and ru.slied at Bhima to demolish him ; but the 
mighty Phndava in like manner loro up a huge tree and 
struck about him lustily ; and each ono toro np trees bjjr tho 
roots, and broke them to pieces against the other, until not 
a tree was left, and then they fought with their fists until 
the Asura was spent. After this Bliima seized Vaka hy tho 
logs and rent him asnndor : and the Asnra expired with a bel- 
lowing cry, which seemed as if it would bring the heavens 
about their cars. All the other Asuras, the subjects of tho 
chieftain, were thon in great terror, and came forward with 
their hands clasped together as suppliants to tho conqueror 
of their raja. So Bhima bound them over by solemn oaths 
never more to cat tho flosh of man, nor to injure them in 
any way, and he dragged the slain monster by tho heels to 
the gate of tho city, and left it there, and entered the city 
by another way ; and he went to tho hoUse of his mother 
and lirotliron, and told thorn all that had occixrred. And 
when ho had finished, Yudhisthira said that they must iinmc- 
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iliaMy leave tl\o city, lest the people should discover who 
they were, and the nows should roach the ears of the Kaura- 
vas that they wore still alive, and accordingly they 
all departed out of Dkachaliva, together with, their mother 
Kunti. Meantime the peoide of the place found the dead 
body of the Asura, and shouted with joy, but when they 
learnt that the hrethreu had loft the city they wore very 
sorrowful, as they were eager to show their gratitude to 
their deliverers.” 

This legend of the MahhhhiU’ata is essentially the same 
as that now told by the ^icople. Vahci, and Vukva are 
identical in mcaninff," 1)eing derived from the same root Vahi, 
“ to ho crooked hence Vaka means “crooked, false, malig- 
nant, ci'uel,” and is appropriately used as llio name of a 
man-eating demon. The village of llakri"'^ still exists 1-J- mile 
to tlio west of Ai'd, and exactly 6 miles to the oast of JVIasdr. 
There are no ancient remains of any land cither at Uakri 
or at Ard, and all my enquiries and resGarohoa failed to dis- 
cover any traces of antiquity. But a brick stupa was so 
easily convertible into a Brahninnical temple, and afterwards 
into a Muhammadan masjid, that it would have boon a 
wonder if it had escaped, The Brahmanical legend of Bakd- 
sur is however so clearly identical with that of the man-eat- 
ing “ demons of the desert,” as dosoribed by tlio Buddhist 
pilgrim, that I feel but little liesitaiiou in accepting Ard as 
the site of the stupa and pillar which Asoka sot up in com- 
memoration of the oYorthrow and conversion of the demons 
hy Buddha, I therefore look upon, the namo of Ardnmaga)\ 
which is preserved in the modern Jain inscription at Masitr, 
as having been imposed by the Budcllnsls when they aitorod 
the Biahmanioal legend after their usual manner to add to 
the glory of their teacher. A'i'Cmnagar means “ City of 
Ticposo” or “ Monaslciy City,” as drdniy “ropo.so,” was the 
special term used by the Buddhist-s to designate a monastery. 

Hwen Thsahg also records that the demons ratsod a largo 
block of stone as a seat, or ilirone, for Buddha, from which 
no preached to them, and forced them to submission.. There 
is no trace of this stone at the present day, and it is most pro- 
i3abio that the repoated efforts of the infidels to romovo it, 
winch up to the pilgidm’s time had inovcd abortive, wero 
ultimately successful. 
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The adoption of this identification of Ara as the scene of 
the conversion of the man-eating demons renders it 
necessary to make a correction in the bearing of the pilgrim’s 
next march to the Drona stnpa. According to the text, HTVon 
Thsang travelled 100 li, or 17 miles, to the soidh-m&t> for 
rvhich I propose to read north-east. This bearing •would have 
brought him to the hank of the Ganges opposite Cherhiid, 
from which Vaishli (the modern Besarh) lies north-east 26 
miles. As both the last hearing and distance agree -with the 
pilgrim’s account, T think that there are very strong grounds 
for making the proposed correction from south-east to north- 
east. There is however a place called or " the mound” 
just IG miles to the east, which may very probably turn out 
to ho tho ruins of the Prona Stupa.* 

With reference to the pilgrim’s route from Banfiras to 
Vaishli, it will bo useful to compare it ndth Fa Ilian’s route 
from Patna to Banhras. A glance at any map will show 
that Vaisilli and Patna arc eqni-distant, taken from Banhras, 
and the two distances, taken from the Quarter Master Ge- 
neral’s route hook, are respeotivol^ 168 and 162 miles. Now 
it is remai'kalfie that Fa Hiau gives the distance between 
Patna and Ban^lras as 22 yojemas, while the sum of all Hwen 
Thsaiig’s distances between Banliraa and Vaistlli amounts 
to 880 1% which gives a rate of exactly 40 li to tho yojana. 
This is tho very rate mentioned by Hwon Thsang himsclf,t 
and adds another proof to those which I have already 
given, $ that this was the real comparative value of these 
two measures of distance. But it does even move than 
this, as it proves that tho yojana used by Fa Hian in his 
lour tlirougli Magadha was as nearly as possible equal to 
seven 'English miles, which is the value that I adopted no less 
tlian 30 years ago, and which suh&eqncnt researches, as in 
tho present instance, have always tended to establish more 
firmly. The precise value of Fa Ilian’s yojum between 
Patna and Banfiras is six miles and ten-elevenths, which, 
for all practical purposes, may he taken as seven miles. 

Tho legend of tho man-eating demon Vciha, which I have 
given from the Mahdbhdratai makes no attempt to account 
for the change in the name of tho place from Ekachakra 
to Arfi.§ I infer, therefore, that the change was cither later 

* This inouiid Inis siiico been o\ninint*(l> according to my uistruotjoiis, by iny nsbibtrmfc^ 
Mih HegUiv, \vlio found iG to ha an actoiil tiluiia. sunnouiitcd by ii i^ralimnmiuliui tomb, 

t didiKii’s thveii Tbsmig, II, (iO. J Auciout Gcopvavby of Iiubti, p, 671. 

§ Kkiiiibakia named in Ibo Jilnlnvv»uii?-i> uft oiw of tUo nneient cnpitnl ciUcu of India in 
llio Umo of IJuddhu. 
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than the date of th,e composition of tho MaliAhhdrata^ or 
that tho ncn^ name was probably of Budclbist origin, and 
was consequently not recognized by_ tlio Brabmans, But 
with the lapse of time, tho true origin of tho name was 
forgotten, and the Brahmans of later times have accordingly 
exhausted their invention to account for the new name. 

One version which I have already given ingeniously ac- 
counts for the origin of the new name by simidy adding to 
the old legend that the body of the demon was brought 
into the town of Ekachakra on a Tuesday, Arct, which 
thenceforth become tho name of tho town. 

But others, not content with this derivation, havo dovised 
the following. 

A pious raja, wlio was famous for his charity in not re- 
fusing gifts to Brahmans, was accosted by Vislmu in the 
fom of a Brahman, with a request tliat ho would bestow 
on him the gift of one-half of his body. Tho raja at once 
consented, and ordered his hands and foot to be lied, and a 
saw (Am) to be brought to out his body into two. Just as 
tlie operation was about to be begun, tho raja observed that 
one-balf of his body was very unfairly treated, for tho half 
taken by the Brahman would be cleansed from ein, while 
tho other half would bo loaded with tho sins of the whole 
body. Vishnu then manifested himself, and told the raja 
that his request was only made as a trial of his charity. 

Another version of the same legend comes to tlie same 
conclusion, but in a different way. Tho operation of sawing 
tho body in two had actually commenced when tears trickled 
from the raja’s eyes. The disguised Brahman then ob- 
served that he woiffd not accept the gift, as tho tears show- 
ed an unwillingness in the giver, rvliicli was a sin. This 
the raja denied, and affirmed that the tears wore shod by 
the rejected half of bis body, which was bewailing its un- 
happy fate at being considered nuvvortliy of acco]}tanco. 
Vishnu laughed aud manifested himself, and praised tlio 
raja for bis devotion. 

The Muhammadans of Ard arc contented with a mueffi 
simpler derivation, as they believe that tho town was called 
Ard on account of the number of “ sawyers,” Ard-Jccish, who 
dwell in it. 

Wilson gives Eari-griha, or “ Vislmu’s abode,” ns aiiotlior 
name for Maohahra, which he idoutilics with a ])laeo oalhid 
of which I have been unable to obtain any 

information. 
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In anoihor version of the Icgoad in. the MaUlMrakt, the 
man-oating domon is called Sklimha instead of Vaka, and 
lie is accompanied by Iiis sister HidimM, who falls in love 
with Blum Phndu, and is afterwards marriod to him. This 
form of the logcnd is exactly the same as that of Rasltlu, 
son of Saliv&han, and tho Princess Kokila, danghter of 
Sirkap, which is so widely diffused over the Panjab, Mr. 
Wlioelor thinks that the Hidimba legend is a later version, 
“ wliioii should probaldy be referred to the Buddhist period."’^ 
I think so too, but for a different reason, namely, its exact 
identity with the Panjilh legend of Ea-shlu and Sirkap, which 
T have elsowhoro shown to he part of the famous Buddhist 
legend of Buddha and the soven tiger cuhs.t 

BUDDHA-GAYA. 

In my first report of 1861-62 t gave a brief notice of 
Buddha-Gaya, and of iis great templo and other remains. 
I have new re-visited tho place, and am able to add much 
interesting information to my previous scanty account. 

Buddha Gaya is situated on Iho left or western bank of 
tho Phalgu river, just 5 miles to tho south of the city of 
Gaya, and 66 miles to the sovith of Patna. Hero stands tho 
famous BodM-dr4nit or “tree of wisdom,” under which Shkya 
Siuha sat for six years in meditation until he attained tiio 
supreme state of a Buddha, hy which name he was after- 
wards known. Close to tho east side of the holy tree stands 
tho groat temple, which is 48 feet square on the terrace level 
of tho tree, with a height of 160 feet above the granite pave- 
ment of the lower apartment. These arc iho chief objects of 
attraotion at Buddha Gaya, but there are several other 
objects of interest, more especially the numerous statues 
which are scattered over the place, besides the two small 
toraifies of Tdvd Bevi and Vagesicari Devi. 

The great temple and Bodhi tree stand in the midst of 
an extensive mass of mins, about 1,500 feet square. About 
two-tliirda of tho ruins Ko to tho north of tho temple, which 
occupies a position about midway, east and west. The mass 
is very uneven in height, some of the hollows ropi’esenting 
ancient courtyards, whilst others are simply the holes from 
which bricks have been excavated. 


Wherlcv^s MMidWidvfttti, 110. 
t Ai'cUiuulogioal Suv\c> of liulin, Yal, II, i>. 150 
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Accoi-cling to the ^Lahaioanso^ tlio Bodlii troo waff situalod 
in JJwilwa, At the foot of the So tree, iu UnmeUuja^ 
iu the kingdom of Magadha, * ^ « the divine sago 

achieved the saprome all-porfect Buddhahood.”*i^ Sponec 
Havdy calls it the forest of Ui’uwola.t But from otlioi* 
authorities we learn that Umvilwa waa tho name of one of 
the three Ehsyapa brothers who resided at Buddha Gaya, 
and who wore thei’O couvortod by Bnddha.J 

I first saw the Bodhi-drfim in Bceoinbor 1801, and 
again in December 1871. During those ton yoara oiie of 
the principal branches has disappeared, and the rotten etoiu 
of the tree must soon follow- Tlio upper part of tho plat- 
form has been repaired, as the tree is now worshipped by 
Brabmauical pilgrims. Tho terrace from ivhioli it springs is 
on tho same level as tho upper floor of tho tomplo, whic/h 
is 35-| feet ahovo tho pavement of tho lower floor, but only 
18 foot above tbo level of the acciunulalccl mass of ruins 
to the westward. The troo was iu full vigour in 1813, wlioii 
it was seen by Buchanan, who estimated its ago as about 
100 years. 

The platform or torraco wliicli supported the holy pippal 
tree waa called Bodhinianda^ or “ tho oriiamont of the Bodlii 
tree,” and on it was raised the famous Vujrcisan or diamond 
throne, in commemoration of tho spot on'which SA,kya Sinha 
had obtained Buddhahood after sitting in meditation for 
six years. The Vajrdsan was still in oxistonco at tho time 
of Hivou Thaaug’s visiiin A. D. G37. Ho describes it us 
being about 100 paces iu circumferonco.§ But there must 
bo .^omo mistake in tbo number, as tho platform is only 20 
feet broad ; and the circular pyramid of steps whieli now 
surrounds the troo is not more than 50 foot in oircuiufci’enoo, 
and could never have bcou moi'o tlian 80 feet. 

Hwen Tbsang relates how tlio Bodhi tree was first de- 
stroyed by Asoka, before Ins conversion to Buddliis]]-!, and 
afterwards by bis queen, but was iniraoulonsly rmiowcd on 
each occasion. Asoka then surrounded it ndtli a stone ivall 
12 feet high, which was seen by Hwen Thsang, Some 
ccutuvies later, King S'asdnffku, who was an active ouomy of 
Buddhism, destroyed the holy tree and dug up ii.s roots ;1| 

^ TiBi'nour^H jrubfiwfiu'^o, f Kiiiitoi'ii d[) 0, 2i;i, 

t Jiiliun’d llweu 'nHiiUi?, 11,430, § lUmi Tlisuu^r, 11, IGO. 

11 Mmi'n Ilwon Tlistuijj, H, lOf?. 
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Tjufc it ra-appeared some months afterwards at the earnest 
prayer of Purua Varmma, the last descendant of Asoka. 
As this Sasilngka was the king who caused the death of 
llA-jya Varddhana of Kanauj, the elder brother of Havsha 
Varddliaua> he must have been living in A. D. 600, or within 
about 30 years of Hwen Thsaug’s fii'st visit to Magadlia. 
"We cannot tboroforo hesitate to accept the story of the com- 
plete destruction of the Bodhi-drdm about A. D. COO by 
Sasdnglca, who was i>rohahly the King of Bengal, and its 
Bubsequent renewal by Puma Varmma, King of Magadha. 
If it was renewed about A. 3). CIO, it wov\kl naturally have 
attained the height of 40 or 60 feet, which Jlwen Thsang 
assigns to it at the time of his visit in A. D. 637. 

Immediately to the cast of tlio Bodhi tree rises the great 
temple to a height of 160 feet, from the granite pavement 
of the lower floor to the broken pinnacle at the lop. This is, 
I think, boyond all doubt the same Vihdr that was seen and 
doseribed by Hwon Thsang, as the two agree in several minute 
particulars, as well as in the essential point of size. Accord- 
ing to the pilgrim, the base of the temple was 20 paces, 
or about 60 feet square, which agrees with my measure- 
monta, one face being 47 foot 3 inches, and of the other 
48 feet 8 inches. Its height was from ICO to 170 feet, 
which corresiionds with my measured height of 160 
fcot.'*^ It was built of bluish brides covered with a coating 
of plaster ; it was ornamented with niches in stages, each 
niche holding a golden statue of Buddha, and was crowned 
with an imalnha fruit in copx>ci' gilt. Omitting the metal 
pinnacle, which has long ago disappeared, this description 
tallies exactly with the appearance of the presont temifle. 
It is built entirely of dark -rod brick of a bluish tinge, and 
has been more than oneo plastered all over. The exterior 
is still adorned with eight tiers or rows of niches,, one 
almvo the other, many of which still hold figures of Buddha, 
Tho gilding has of course disappeared, but these plaster 
images were no doubt originally gilded, as it is tlie custom 
of the Burmese to gild their plaster statues even at the 
prosout day. 

Hwen Thsang continues — “ On tho east side there was (y^ter- 
wui'ds added a pavilion of two storeys, with in'ojecting roofs 
which rose in three tiers.^’t This statement regarding the 


Jiilioji’fi II well T lisa lip, III, ^X6i. 
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mhseqiieni eonsfcructiou of the rooms on the eastern side is 
confirmed by tho difference in the size of the briclcs naod in 
the temple itself, and in the additions to tho eastern face. 
In the walls of the temple six courses of bricks average from 
17'^ to 18 inches in height, while six oonrses of the eastern 
rooms average only froni 16 to 16^ inches. There is a con- 
sequent dislocation hetw'^een the old and new walls; hut this 
is not at first sight apparent, as the old walls have hem 
faced with new bricks to a depth of more than one foot, 
which do not break joint with bricks of the old walls. 
In the accompanying plan* the whole of the work that is bnilt 
With large bricks is lunited to tho main building and its 
surrounding terrace, tho boundary of which is doimocl by 
the letters t . T . T . All beyond T . T . on the east face, 
as well as the remains of the upper storey oyer tho middle of 
the eastern terrace, is built with the smaller bricks, and 
must therefore bo part of the subsequent additions mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang. In tho upper storey no attempt has boon 
made to bond the old and tho now work together ; and tho 
hand can he inserted in many places hofcwoon tho plastered 
face of the old walls and the bricks of the later walls. 
Indeed the old niches, as well as mouldings of tho eastern 
face, can be seen behind these later walls. 

The main body of the templo consists of a lower room 
with a pointed arched roof 23 feet 1 inch in height, with a 
thickness of 3^ feet to the floor of the upper room, which 
has a similar roof 21 foot 6 inches in height. Tho only 
access to the innov room, marked D in the plan, was through 
the three passages marked A, B, and 0, all of 'which ivoro 
once roofed. The outer luill, marked A, is certainly of lator 
date than the groat templo itself, as it is built entirely of the 
fiinallei' sized bricks. The central hall 13 I take to have ])Ocu 
the original porch, as I found that the smaller sized bricks 
wore cQnlinod to a facing about ID inches deep, wliioli did 
not break bond with the^ thicker bricks of tho old wall. 
It is probable that this facing was added to carry the vault- 
ed arch, although it looks very like a move ropair of tlio old 
wall, w^hich had been worn away by tho weather. But even 
in tins case tlio thickness of the facing may have boon jn- 
creased for tho purpose of lessoning tlio space of tho vault, 
iho stone jambs of tho doorway of this porch avo of diircr- 
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ont lands, wliich slioivs that the doorway must have been 
re-constructed. I beliore, however, that this was the original 
entrance to the porch of the temple. This porch, which is 
16 feet by 14^ feet, was once vaulted over, but the vault has 
long since fallen in. 

The passage marlced C is roofed with a pointed vault, 
and so also is the inner room, or cell of the temple, marlced 
D ; the radius of each arc hoing equal to the chord, which is 
the .simplest form of pointed arch. The roof is plastered and 
divided into a great number of small panels, each containing 
a small figure of Buddlm. This inner room is 20 feet 4 
inches long hy 13 feet broad. At the western end there is 
a largo pedestal of black basalt, 4 feet high and 6 feet 
9 inches broad, which extends right across the room, thus 
reducing the actual size of the room to 14 feet 7 inches by 
13 fest. The floor is paved with slabs of granite, in the 
middle of which rises a lingam of Mahddem. Most of the 
slabs are carved with figures of pilgrims on their knees, 
holding flags and other offerings towards the image which 
once sat on the great pedestal. 

There is a curious story told hy Hwen Thsang, to which 
the long shape of this cell of the great temjfie seems to lend 
an air of truthfulness. * “ About the beginning of the seventh 
contuiy the King Sasdngka^ after destroying the fiodhi tree, 
directed one of his ministers to remove the statue of Buddha, 
and to put a figure of Mahddova in its place. The minister, 
who was a BnMluat, was puzzled what to do. ‘ If,’ said he, 
* I destroy the statue of Buddha, I shall entail misery upon 
myself for countless ages j and if I disobey the king’s order, 
I shall ho killed w’ith my whole family.’ ” He employed a 
trusty servant, who built a brick w'all before the statue of 
Buddha, and in front of the wall sot up an image of the 
god Maheswara. When the king heard that his orders had 
boon carried out, he was instantly seized with fright, his 
whole body broke into tremor, his skin peeled off, and ho 
died on the spot. The minister then ordered the wall to Ijo 
removed at once. Now a glance at the plan of the temple 
will show that hy building a brick wall in front of the 
pedestal the room would have become nearly square, ivliile 
the back wall towards the west would have been increased 


^ Julltiu‘0 Ilwon Tlibiuiff, II, 4C8. 
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to little more than the thickness of tho two side walls on tlio 
north and south. 

Tlio tlminess of the back wall, compared with the 0X‘ 
tremo thickness of the two side walls, hag always boon a 
puzzle to mo. If this was tho original construction, I shouhl 
expect to find, some passages in the side walls which once led 
to the upper rooms. There is a diileronco of 4 foot in tho 
thickness of the hack and side walls, which would he more 
than, was necessary for a staircaso. In tho groat temple at 
Mlanda, which, as the Chineso pilgrim informs us, rosom- 
bled that near the Bodhi tree, tho inner room is 21 feet 
sq^uaro, and all the walls are of tho same thickness of 21 foot, 
I am therefore inclined to think that the original coll of tluj 
Buddha Gaya temple was nearly square, and that all tho 
walls were of the same thickness ; and I would, account for 
the present diiferonce of 20 feet in length by IS feet in 
breadth by supposing that, when the vaulted roof was added 
to tho chamber, a now wall, 31- foot thick, was built against 
tho north and south sides to carry the vault. 

Should this supposition prove to bo corroot, then tho 
results as well as the arobes must liavo been additions to 
the original structure. This is, I confess, tho very con- 
clusion that I have arrived at on other grouiuls, for tho 
great overlapping opening, or true Indian avoh, which forms 
the main feature of the eastern face of tho building, would 
have been quite purposeless if it had not boon iutouclecl to 
throw the sun’s light into tho sanctum of the temple over tho 
roof of the porob, and thus to illuminate every morning tho 
figure which was the groat object of worship. Tho samo 
arrangement was adopted in tho great Cluvilya oaves of 
Central and Western India, and it is difficult to sec what 
other purpose this tall rent in tho faco of the building could 
possibly have served. If tho vaulted roofs of tho two lower 
rooms had formed part of tho original structure, then tho 
builder of the temple had a knowledge of a weak forjii of 
radiating arch, such as is used in well cyliiidons, whore tho 
bricks are brought in contact edge to edge^ In this con- 
struction the strain is thrown on tho nnrroxv edges of tlio 
bricks instead of on their liroad faces, and it is thorelbro weak. 
But it is still so greatly superior in. strength to tlio overlapping 
Indian arch that it is difficidt to conceive how any huildor 
who had a knowledge of oven this weaker kind of rudititing 
arch should, have deliberately discarded it in tho groaiest 
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opening of a brick building, ndicre its use would have been 
ominontly judicious. The overlapping arch is especially 
weak in brick-work, as each lap is necessarily very short, 
wdiich adds greatly to the height of the opening. But the 
builders of tiiese tall openings could not have known that 
this was a source of weakness, for they delilioraiely added to 
their height ])y springing them from lofty rectangular open- 
ings, In the Buddha Gaya temple this lower portion 
of the opening is now closed by thiee of those eiid- 
to-end radiating arches, hut the perpendicular sides are still 
traceable. In tho Ifonoli temple, however, this tall opening 
still remains as it was loft by the original bnilder. 

In support of my view, that the vaulted chambers most 
probably did not form a part of the original structure, I may 
quote the opinion of my friond, the late Mr. C. Horne, who 
examined the temple with much care. In Ms opinion, “ tho 
whole of tho arch arrangements are a subsequent insertion, 
and formed no part of the original l)iiilding.”* 

On the other hand I may note that the roof of the rock- 
hewn cavo of SonbhhndUr at Edjagriha, which is beyond 
all doubt the Satapanni cave of the first Buddliist synod, 
is a low pointed vault, t which shows that the form, at least 
of those Buddha Gaya arches, was not unknown to Indian 
workmen oven so early as B. 0. 500. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that the vaulted roofs of tho 
Buddlia Gaya temple may have formed part of the original 
structui’e, although, for the reasons which I liave just given, 
it seems to me not very probable that this should have been 
tho case. 

Wo now oomo to tho ruined walls and staircases, which 
form so conspicuous a feature in tho front or east view of 
the temple. These remains answer so well to the descrip- 
tion of tho two-storeyed porticoes seen by Hwen Thsang in 
A. D. G37, that I think they must bo the ruins of the very 
building which ho describes. His words are — “I)u e6t6 do 
I’oat, on a oonstruit, a In suite, un pavilion a deux etages, 
dont les toits saillants s’ e’levent sur trois ranges.”J In 


^ lien gal A sin tie fiociuty’s Journal, 18 G6, p. 286, 

I miiy iioto lioifl tlint llAbii RAjondra liiU innkos a mistake wlieii lio eiipposGB thufc tho 
nvohos uf tho IJiuWha Gaya tomplo oacaped. my nutico, , I raftilo a largo dvrivvvag of them 
ill Dccojiiboi 18G1, wliicli is now bcfoio mo, mul I coueiiltcd Colonel Yulo intliosamo 
uioiiili uH to whofcliCL* thoy woi’o of llm'moso origin, 
t Plato XLII. 

’[ Julion'fl llwcn Tbsaiig, II, 103. 
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tlxG accoinpjiuyiiig plan tliG roniaiua of tlio ivalls of tlio 
Tipper storey are marked G G, and tlioso of tho lower 
storey BE and B B.* Tho “three tiers of roofs" which 
the jiilgrini mentions I take to have boon) ls<<} a roof over 
the entrance portico A of the lower storey ; %icl, a roof oyer 
the entrance room !B of the second storey j and ^fdy a roof 
over the portieo of tho third stoi’ey jnst abovo tho top of 
the overlapping arch. These three roofs with their ipoijitod 
pinnacles would answer exactly to tho description^ of Ilwon 
Thsang ; and, as the actual remains of tho exterior rooms 
coiTospond so well with the donblo-storoyod pavilion of 
the pilgrim, I think it very probable tliat they aro tlio 
remains of the idoniioal huilding which ho saw and 
described . 

The other portions of tho eastern building, marked N IST 
in. tho plan, are of comparatively modern date, as well as 
the eoit&rnal staircases marked S S, which wore added by 
the Mahant of the Brahmanical estahlishmont on tho hank 
of tho Phalgii to give Bralunanical pilgrims access to tlio 
pippal tree without being obliged to go inside tho forhidcloii 
temple of tho Buddhist. The extra, wall at W has been 
built during tho present century to support tho decaying 
wall of tho terrace on tho north side. Tho two landing 
places marked L L were foi'morly accessible only by 
the two flights of steps loading from tho half of the 
temple marked B, These aro covered with somi-cironlar 
arched roofs up to the landing places at L, from whonoo 
two shorter flights lead to the level of the torraco. As 
these steps formed the only means of access to tho upper 
storey, there must have been openings in the side walla 
at B B. BoUowing Hweii Tlisang’a description, each 
chamber had three doors. These I take to have been two 
in the side walls to the north and south, and one in the west 
wall leading into the main building, 

This great temple was once surrounded with a Buddhist 
railing about 9 foot in height, the whole of which is uoW 
buried beneath the accumulated ruius of centuries. This 
railing was discovered by excavations wliick were mado 
by Government on my recommendation. The work was 


^ Sec nlso a woodcut of tlio temple in TMi\ li’orguGaou’fl Hifttory of AvcUltectuvc, Vol, 
II, p. 471, 111 wljicli tlio miWa of tho uppci’ storey ure vciy proiumeut, 
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carried out under tlie Buperiutendonce of Major Mead, from 
whose report I make the following extracts — 

“ On the north and west fronts I found that the external 
walls of the platform wore modern, and apparently not 
founded on the original solid groimtl, hut in the mud soil 
which has accumulated. 

In front of the temple I found that the courtyard was 
paved with a granite floor 3'i feet in width, and the whole 
length of the (eastern) front of the temple, Avhich termi- 
nates under a cut-stone moulded plinth, which no doubt 
carried some sort of ornamental fence dividing off this 
inner court from the exterior. (See basalt jilinth in the 
accompanying plan. The 34 feet must he measured from 
the doorway of the entrance hall B, as the width of pave- 
ment from the actual outer walls of N jN is only 17 feet 
from the basalt plinth. The granite pavement also extends 
beyond this plinth as far as the brick archway attributed 
to Amara Sinha Sauvira.) 

“The eastern external trench running in front of this 
archway from S to N yielded a considerable quantity of 
masonry %ii situ, and large numbers of handsomely carved 
model stupas, of which some htmclrecls of specimens have 
been disinterred by onr oxcavationa.t I consequently 
enlarged the trench here to above 20 feet in width, and 
ondoavonred to trace these walls, which turned out to be 
the lower portions of four small single cell temples or 
shrines, the tipper portions of which are gone. In one of 
the most complete, the stone door-framo of which still stands, 
we found in place, and on its original pedestal, a statue of 
Buddha in the usual seated position (perfect, except the head, 
which is broken off and missing) , of rather more than life-size. 
On the pedestal of this figure and on the base of the statue 
are two lines of inscription in good order. * * Here we 
found a bronze boll, of nearly hemispherical shape, about 
10 inches in diameter, and part of some bronze ornament 
representing, I fancy, the head of a peacock. 


]jotfcei' Noi 2077, to niy lulilfcsa, dated 3r(l November 18C3, 

^ Not a aiiiglo Bjiocmion of llieso Mouheds is now to bo eocn. I supposo they Imvo 
bcQU ciU'i’ifld olf to Oaya, and aro now doing duty ns liiigaiiia, m* symbols of Mabddova, 
No coifcveiflioii ir required, ns tiio people necopt oiio of these votive slu]fas of tlio liiuldbists 
jiq II rendy-iundu lingnm. Wbon I wu9 digging round fcbo Buddlinpad the workmen ligiitcd 
on the top of one of theso Btupna. Sovoial tunes llicy tried to movo it, bub m vain, fdilbii* 
liro won't move/* BflUl one, nt which tUeve \\m a geuevaHnugh, ^‘llow Btroug MaliMco 
ifl/* iiiiid iiiioilior, winch was foUoivcd by imoUicv laugh. 
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Of tho four internal trenches, that along tho aoutliorn 
faco of the temple has been excavated. It has exposed tho 
southorn basement of the temple, wluch is singularly perfect 
and handsome, although entirely in idasbcr, * * Eero wo 

obtained the corroded remains of two or throe small bronze 
trumpets ^ ^ and about 28 foot from tho south-west corner 

of tho tomjile this trench disclosed a hrokon pillar and rail of 
what iu your instructions you term the Buddhist railing. 

On seeing this I decided * *** to take tho internal west- 
ern trench along the line of this railing, and doing so, I 
found the railing still all along in place, except that every 
post had been broken off just above tho insmtion of tho 
lowest rail, save only tho two at an opening iu tho middle 
opposite the holy pippal tveo. Tho Uyo pillars standing avo 
nearly perfect, with caiving on two adjacout sides in view of 
tho usual mortice holes.” 

Major Mead then adds that lie had found traces of the 
same railing both on tho nortli and soutli sides of tho tcinplo. 
His report was accompanied by a plan, which shows tho 
position of this railing and of tho basalt x>li^^th m front. 
There ia also an elevation of the railing, which shows boili 
pillars and rails, but uo coping, from which I conoludo that 
no specimen of the coping was discovorod. 

While these excavations were being carried on, Buddha 
Gaya was visited by Bllbii Rftjondra Ldl Mitfcrfti, who givos 
the text and translation of the inscription found by Major 
Mead on the pedestal of tho figmo of Buddha iu tho small 
tcmplo which ho excavated. According to tho learned Bhbu, 
the inscription, which was in Gupta c.Iiaraotors,t rcoovdocl 
the dedication of the figure by ono Bocldiksliana, of tlio village 
of Dattagalla, tlie writer being Upayayapurvaof Masavdgra. 

Tho BLiddhist railing thus discovci’cd by Major Mead J 
partially ro-excavatod in Becenibor 1871, for tho' i)urpo.so oJ' 
ascertaining wliotlior its pillars wore similar to those wliich 1 
have abcady made known as existing in tho j)orGh of tho 
Pauch-Pandu tomplo, and in the veranda of tho inner convt 
of the Mahant'a residence, f On a few of those pillars there 
was inscribed a short record iu AsoUa cluiractoia Ayai/e 
Kuragiye dunam, “ gift to the holy ICuragt,” whicli I lunhu’- 


^ Th'ia was nb tlio jioinfc ninrkcd X on tho plan. 

t Joiu-nalof the UeH|rnl Asjutic Society, laUd, p. 111 . Thia (Iguvo oC BiuUUiu lum dU- 
oijpGnrccl. 

% See Avchraological StUTcy RcpoiL of IiuVwv, Vol I, VIII, U, X niul XI, 
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stand to refer to tlio sacred spot wlierc Buddlia tos 2 n‘osontcd 
witli “ rice-niilk,” as 1mm moans boiled rico, I oponed 
treiiclios in several jjlaces, of which the most successful wei’o 
those in the middle of the west side, and along tho line of 
railing at the south-east comer. On. ono of the uuhrokcu 
pillars, standing in sUu with its lowest rails still fixed, I found 
another copy of the inscription, noted above, also in Asoka 
characters, which is sufficient to show that all the railing 
j)illars which I have described in a iirovious volume, must 
have holongcd to this very railing. 

I found tho two pillars forming tho o^Dening in tlie middle 
of tho wostorn sido still standing as Major Mead had loft 
tlicin. I found also three votive stupas in sitn ou a brick 
iloor, below which there was a depth of 2 feet 8 inches of 
sand lying on tho original brick Iloor on the same level as 
the bases of tho pillars of the old stone railing. Tliis brick 
Iloor I found to be on tho same level as tho granite floor of 
the lower room, of tho temple. I shall I’cfcr to these curious 
discoveries again, when I come to speak of the age of the 
tomido. 

At tlie south-east corner I found that thoro was ono pillar 
beyond the lino of jxmetion of tho basalt plinth which i-uns 
from south to north. This one ^iillar, howoAmr, was a corner 
one, as it has socket holes for rails on three sides. The 
foiiriJi sido, io the oast, is occupied with a soxilihuro in higli 
relief of two females, ono bolding to a tree with left arm 
and loft log, and the other seated on the gronnd, and ap- 
parently supporting the right foot of tho first. Both figinea 
arc clad from tho waist io tho knees in finely creased cU'a2Jei'y, 
oyer which is seoii tho -woll known bead girdle. The second 
pillar, towards tho west, has an Asoka insoription right across 
it, but it is .so much injured that I could not road more than 
tho opening letters patihatnl'* On tho lowest rail, however, 

I found tho following woll preserved inscription in dce2dy-out 
Asoka characters 

Botlhi-RaMitasu Tahaj}anatasa ddntnh, 

“ gift of Bodhi-ltakhita of Tabapanaka (or Ceylon).” Several 
s])ccimons of these rails arc given in tho nccom 2 >arLying plate, t 
On the sandstone rails, as indeed might be expected, the 
workmanship i.s .smoother, and the details of the lotus flowers 
more minute, than on tho granite rails. The length of tho 

IMiilo XXVI, No 2 iiiBCi’i))lioTU 

f* PliiLo XXVI. Two ol' llit'se I hnvc ilcjiGiUccl m tlic liitlian Aluscum, Cnlnittfl. 
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sandstone rails, 2 feet 10 iuclies, is also gi’catcv tluvii tliat of 
the granite rails, ivliioh are only 2 feet 7 inches long. As 
granite is a stronger materialthan sandstone, the granite rails 
ought to have hcen longer than tho others ; hut j)crhai)S the 
dilference iras simjily clue to the dilTcrout donors ; one gave 
his order to some local masons for granite pillars, anotlior 
gave his order to tho masons of a distant saiulslono quarry, 
where the lengths of the mcasmos may have hecn slightly 
different, although tho names wore tho same. 

The pillars vary from Ilf to 14 inches in breadth, and, as 
the rails also vary in length, tlioro is a considorahlo variution 
in. the intervals, as, for instance, 2 feet 6 inches, 2 feet 
inches, 2 feet 9J inches, 2 feet 10 inches, 2 feet llj inches, 
3 feet 2 inches. Talcing tho distance of tho two^vvestorn 
pillars from the wall of the terrace as tho corixjct lino of 
the western railing, and that of the south-east pillars as the 
correct lino of the southern railing, 1 calculate that there 
were 37 pillars on each of the north and south faces, 
with an outside length of 145 feet, and 12 pillars in each 
half of the woslcrn side between tho comer pillar and 
tho middle opening. This wih give an outside bread th 
of 108 feet with a total of 94 pillars, of wliich I have my- 
self seen 43. But if, as wo may reasonably suppose, there 
was a similar railing and opening on tho eastern side, the 
number of pillars would ho inci'cascd to 118, and tho whole 
circuit of the railing outside would have been 500 foot. 

_ On tho east sido, however, there is no trace of this rail- 
ing at tho present time. But there is a long massive plinth 
of basalt that stretches right across from the south to tho 
north railing, which must have hecn added many conturjos 
atteiwards, as tho granite iloor on wliieli it stands is iuist 
2 ieet above the level of the granite door of the tem'nlo, 
and of the brick floor of tlio plinth of tho surrounding rail- 
mg. itis cortaiuly therefore a much later work, hut of 
what period it is difficult to say. As far as my exiiorionoo 
^es, it must be as late as 800 or 900 A. 3)., as I Imve not 
seen any work in cither Uno or black basalt that could be 
referred to an earlier date. 

1 here is much differonee of opinion as to the a.gc of this 

.. Bhjendra Lhl both 

letci it to tho time of Asoka, or about 200 B, ivhilo 


JoiUTidl oj’ IkTi^al A/juUo Sotiuly, 1SG5, |n>, 281 — 388. 
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Mr. Pergussoii brings it down to tbe 14th century A. D.® 
The first opinion is easily disposed of, as it is founded on a 
misquotation of Hwen Thsang. Bhbu Rhjeudra speaks of 
tho “ Buddhist boliof, reported by Hwen Thsang and the 
Ceylonese Obroniclos, of Asoka having raised a temple 
at Buddha Gaya,” t which is just exactly the reverse of 
what the pilgrim docs say. Speaking of the great ViliAra 
as it stood in A. D. 637, lie says — " Stir rancieu emplace- 
ment du Vihara, le roi Asoka avait d’abord 61evd un petit 
VihAra.” f Brom this statement it is certain that tbe great 
temple from IGO to 170 feel in height could not possibly liavo 
been tbe same as tbe little temple that was built by Asoka. 
ludocd, the pilgrim himself distinctly says that the temple 
was rehuilt on a grand scale by a Brahman, by the direction 
of Mahhdeva, while the Braliman’s younger brother dug a 
tank. I have already pointed out how closely the descrip- 
tion of this temple given by Hwen Thsang agrees with the 
actual temple of the present day ; and on this remarkable 
agreement of dimensions, both in height and breadth, of 
materials both blue brick and stucco, aucl of ornamentation 
in successive tiers, I como to the conclusion that wc now 
see before ns the very temple which Hwen Thsang visited 
and described in A. D. 637. 

To all those wlio have seen the temple, this opinion has 
appeared equally certain and conclusive. Mr. Borgussou 
alono doubts it, as ho describes the temple in tho followiug 
terms § ’• — 

“ A temple was erected, nccordiug to an inscription found 
on tho spot, about tho year 600, by a certain Amara Bova, 
and was seen and described by Hwen Thsang in the 7tli 
(3ontury, but having become ruinous was rebuilt by the 
Burmeso in or about tbe year 1 306, as shown in woodcut 
No. 982. Bi'om its architecture, there ean be little doubt 
that its external form, and the details of tho stucco ornaments 
Avith AAdiicli it is now covered, belong to tho latter epoch, and so 
do all the parts which aro arched, and all the true arches. Tho 
frame-works of tho building, however, and those parts con- 
sti'uctcd Avibh horizontal arches, seem to belong to tlio earlier 
erection.” 


« rliBlovyof Al•cl^^ec^m■^ II, p.47K I" .TiiVion’Bnwon Tli'nnp:.!!. 4&B.. 

b JiMinnil ()!' IlongiiJ Asmlic Sooicty, 1801, p.180. § IliBluvyoI AvcliUccliuo, U, 47it< 
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In this statement I must take exception to tlio word 
i’ehnilt, for wUck I would road rejiaired, 1 grant tliat the 
loose phraseology of our English translations of tho Eurmoso 
insoriptiorij * which would seem to have adopted diflbront 
words for tlio sake of variety, gives sonic coiuitonanco to Mr. 
Eergusson’s rehmliUnQ. Eut I contend tliat if tlio tomplo 
had been so often rebuilt, as the translators of tho Burmeso 
inscription incline to make out, tho tomplo ilsolf would not 
have retained that remarkable acoordanco with llwen 
Thsang’s description, which it doos to this clay by the general 
consent of all observers. I contend also that if tho tomplo 
had been frequently rebuilt it would have shown this very 
clearly hy the different siaos and various colours of its 
bricks, as it cannot be supposed that each now builder would 
have used only now bricks, of ono nnifovui si'/iC and colour, 
instead of using up all tho old bricks that wore still good, 
and merely adding to them as many now bricks as wore 
required. But instead of tho patchwork of difforont si/ocl 
bricks which we might naturally expect to find in a tomplo 
which had thus been rebuilt of old and now materials, tho 
mass of the great tempio is homogeneous, being built of 
largo bricks of uniform size, and of a iioculiar Ijluish tiiigo, 
as noticed by Uwen Thsang. 

When all the inscription.^ which I have collcidod have 
been translated, it is probable that wo may obtain some 
earlier and more airthentio information regarding tho 
Buddha Gaya temple than wo now possess. Until thou, T 
am content to rest my opinion on tho evidence .supplied by 
the building itself, which seems to mo to ho singnhirly clear 
and trustworthy. 

The most striking evidonco of f,lui antiquity of tho 
temj)lo is its exact correspoudeneo in all parti ouiara with 
the description given of it in A. E. G37 by tho Cliinoso 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang. If ifc was rebuilt, as Mr. Eorgusson 
supposes, by tho Burmese in A. D. 1305, tho now tomplo 
must have been a very close copy of its prodoco.s.';or, not 
only in its dimensions, but in tho colour of its bricks, and 
in the stylo of its external ornamontation. I liold tlioroforo 
that any theory ns to the age of tlio tomplo which is found- 
ed upon its external form and ornamontaiion should fii'.st 


* Tho traiulntion of this Huriiicsu ^u^c^•il^lion lull hoglvou Iioruaftci', ii fiii-ulmilo I'l’tlio 
Uxt will l)u fouml m rUto XXXI. “ 
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explain bow a comparativoly modem temi)lo of Burmese 
coaatmction agrees so minutely in all important particulars 
witli the description given of it by Hwen Tlisang in A. D. 
637. If the Burmese merely copied tbe design of tho 
previous temple, then the style bolongs to the period of 
the previous building. Tbe true explanation scorns to me 
to lie in tlio erroneous use of tbo term relmilt by the trans- 
lators of tbe Burmese inscription, instead of repaired. 
That tbe Burmeso rehiilt tbo temple in A. D. 1305 is, 
I am confident, a gross mistake, owing partly perhaps 
to tbe ignorance as well as want of precision in. tbo 
original writer of the Burmese inscription, and partly to 
the looseness of the JEuglish translations given by liatna 
P^lla and Ooloncl Burney. According to Batna Pdla,* tlie 
original temple erected by Asoka “having fallen into dis- 
repair was rehuiur “again being rimed, i\> restored,^' 
and after a long interval, “ being once more demoUshed, the 
Burmese minister was employed to repair tbo sacred 
building.” It was thus, says tlie translator, constructed a 
fonvib time.” Here tbo eoirfusion between disrepair, ruiit 
and demolition is fairly balanced by tbo confusion between 
rehuilding, restoration and repair. In Colonel Burney’s 
translation I find exactly tho same tantalizing want of preci- 
sion. According to him, tbo original temple of Asoka having 
been destroyed for a lon^ time was rej}aired,\ 1 need 
quote no further, but will simply state my opinion that 
tbo temifio was not rchnilt by the Bnrmoso at any time, but 
simply repaired. 

Amongst all this confusion it is pleasant to turn to tbe 
simple narrative of the Ohineso pilgrim, from whom w^o learn 
that tlio original temple of Asoka being a small one, it was 
rebuilt on a grand scale by a Brahman, No clue is given as 
to tbo date of tbo new temple, but I am inclined to think 
that it may he assigned with some probability to the first 
century B. G. In his account of the great temple of 
dilya at Nhlanda, wbicb was 200 feet high, Hwen Tbsang 
expressly states that in size and magnificence it resembled 
tbo groat temple near tbe Bodbi-drbm,|: Now this temple 


.TotUMml, Bcttgftl AwWiti Sotilcty, 183 1, S14. 

f AsintJO of Vol. XX, jj, 101, 

X .Tulioii'a llw<‘ii TImiig, III, GO. Tho height of Mi o Nilkiidu fccniplu is given in oiio 
pliico, Yoh I, p 100, nt 200 feet j niul in nnother, VoL III, p, 50, ut 300 feet. The fonner 
no doubt wiH the Iniu height of tlic teuij;)lc. 
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of BfiWditya, wliioli x\ras klcntifiecl by mo in 1861, ^ya9 par- 
tially excayatctl at my recommonclatioii in 1860, and al'tcr- 
wai’cls moi'e completely by Mr. A. M. Broaclloy in 1871. I 
visited NAlancIa in January 1872, and made a carofnl ex- 
amination of this great ruined templo, tbo walls of wbicb aro 
still standing to a bcigbl of more tlian. 50 foot. Largo ma.ssc.s 
also of tb,e fallen walls are still intact. Brom all tboso 
remains, I am able to vouch for tho accuracy of Jlwon 
Tbsang’s statement tbai tbe Nfilanda templo, witli rcs])0ct to 
size and magnificence, was comparable to tho great toniplo 
near the Bodbi-drdm- 

Both temples aro square in plan, both rise from a raised ter* 
race or platform, both aro built of hrick faced with stucco, 
and both are ornamented with rows of panels containing 
figures of Buddha. But the agreement wiLli Ilwcn Tli.sang’s 
description goes still further* The height of tho Nillanda 
temple, ho says, was 200 feet. Now wo know both tho 
breadth and height of tho Buddha Gaya temple, and as tho 
NAlanda templo resembled it, wo may conclude wil,h some 
confidence that it was built in the sarao relative proportions 
of height to base. The base of tlio Nfilanda toniplo is 03 loot 
square, and that of tho BoAln-drOm temple is just 50 loot, 
its height being 160 to 170 feet. According to this propor- 
tion, the height of the templo of BidMitya at N^llandu would 
have been a little over 200 foot, whioh agrees exactly with 
the measurement given by Hwon Thsang. 

Now the Nfilanda temple was certainly not oilbev repaired 
or rebuilt by the Burmese. On tho contrary, wo know that 
the last alterations and additions to it woro made to tho 
entrance doorway by Eaja Mahipfila, a,s rcoorded in an 
inscription discovered by Captain Marshall, ivhon malciiig 
the excavation previously alluded to. As Mahiiwlla lived in 
the beginning of tho 11th century,’’- wo gain no loss than 
three centuries for tho antiquity of this stylo of temple over 
the^late adopted for it hy Mr. Bergusson. 

I return again to the aceomit of tlio tom])lo given by 
Hwen Tlisang. According to liim, the Brahman bniblor of 
the temple bad a younger brother who excavated ti tank. 
Neither its name nor its position is given, but it was pro- 
bably the nameless tank which now exists to the west of tho 


* Tlig menptiun of tins ^nhico is QatuO in Sunival- lOai), or A, V, 
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tomplo. It is especially unfortunate that the name of the 
Brahman is not monlioned l)y Hwen Tlisang ; but as tho 
date of Bfdaditya is fixed by him to the first century B. 0., 
so wo may place the building of the Bodhi-drfim temple 
about the same time, or perhaps a little earlier than Eaht- 
ditya, as the larger tomific was probably the later one. I 
have a suspicion that the Brahman and his brother may 
perhaps he the same as the two brothers, Sankara and 
Mudgaragfiinini, who founded the first monastery at Nfilan- 
da.*i^ When they are first mentioned, they are called simply 
“ the two Uptlsika brothers who laid the foundations of the 
famous monastery of NtHanda;” but afterwards the elder 
hrothor is called “ King Sankaraj” and NA,g’ftrjima is said 
to have studied in tho NManda monastery of Sankara 
shortly after its foundation. t Tliis King Sankara must 
therefore he identified withIEwen'riisang’s5'fto-Ai«-&-o-iit-)fo, 
or Bankaraditya^X whom he also makes tho first founder of 
the NMandn monastery. This is a mere suggestion, but it 
scorns not improbable that the two enthusiastic brothers 
who built tlie Nf.landa monastery on the site of SAi’iputra's 
birth, might ho the same two brothers who bad previously 
built the groat temple near the Bodhi-drfim. But quite 
indopoudeut of the question of their identity, I look upon 
the fact mentioned by Jlwen Thsang, of the similarity of 
the two great temples of NA,landa and Buddha Gaya, as a 
fan' evidence that the two buildings belonged to the same 
period ; and I accept the pilgrim's statoment that tho 
J^rfdancla monastery was built sovon hundred years before 
his time as a plain fact, which he must have obtained from 
tho annals of the monastery itself. Bfilklitya must therefore 
bo placed towards the end of the first century before Christ, 
or early in tho first century after Christ.§ 

The next point in Hwen Tlisang’s description is the fact 
that some time afterwards a “pavilion of twm storeys, 
with pointed roofs in three tiers, was added to the eastern 


ViiHsiliof, Lo Biidcllii<iin, Se'J dogmc'i, &c, tmeluifc du Riisgopnr M* La Comme. p. 40, 
'Xbo liihlovira\ porUons wvn taken tVom lUbtoi'y of Enddkisin, 

t Vaasiliof, pp, 41) and 200, 

JiiliPii’a Uwoii ThHiingf, III, 42, traiiacribes tho Chiiicso By]liible=i ns 
hut Iho Tiboinns arc much more likely lo have prcsoi’vcd tlio tiTio nniiio. 

§ JwUon'fl Uwen Timing, 1, 152. If Uio pilgrim^a'TOO iHjforo A. D OS'? hlmdd votec 
in thu firiit fou mill lion of tho moiiaftlory by fSiuikani, then llnlfuhtyn, iiho was the third in 
(loHL'cnt from him, cmniot ho plucoil carlioi ihan tholirnt half oi tho first century A, D , or 
ironi 20 to GO A. D. 
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side” of tlie temple.* This pavilion I take to ho tlio 
additions to the eastern front which we now see in ruins. I 
know of no clue to fix even the probable date of this addition; 
but if there bo any truth in the statement of the Amara 
Deva inscription, the erection of the doublc-storoyod pavilion 
in front of the ontran<ie may he assigned to Amara Deva, who, 
as ho is called one of the nine gems of the court of Vilcra- 
maclitya, must have boon the contemporary of Varhha Miliira, 
and cannot therefore be placed before 600 A. D. 

From this time down to A. D. 1300, ^vhen the toniplo was 
repaired by the Burmese, we have no records whatever ; but T 
confidently anticipate lliat some facts connected with the 
temple will be obtained from the Buddhist inscriptions whicli 
1 obtained both at Buddha Gaya and at Brahmfi Gaya.f 

X will now turn to the temple itself, and to <ho ruins 
around it, and see what ovidenco they will alford in favour 
of the various dates which I havo suggested above for tho 
erection and repair of the holy building. 

1st . — ^Tho original ViluXr in front of tho lioclhi-drflm was a 
small one erected by Asoka shortly after his coiivoi'sion to 
Buddhism, or about B. 0. 260. In tho Asoka Avaddiia the 
monument is called a Ghaitija but as it no longer exists, tho 
form of the building is of little oonsequouco. 'Co A.soka also 
is attributed the erection of a stone wall, 12 foot in lunglit, 
around the famous Bodlii tree, which was still standing in. 
Hwen Thsang’s time. The circuit of tho wall is not 
given, but there can bo little doubt that the Buddhist rail- 
ing, which has been already noticed as l)oaring inscriptions of 
Asoka's ago, must be the stone irall rcforivid to by tho Cliineso 
pilgrim. §_ The great antiquity of this railing might bo 
proved without tho aid of inscriptions, by comparing it with 
the Buddliist railings of Shiichi and Mathura. By thi.s test 
we see at once, by its square pillars and thick rails, that it 
belongs to the same period as the Sduclii railings, from which 
it differs only in being ornamented. 

With reference to this question of ornamentaiiou, I have 
given in Plato XXVII, Fig. 1, a sketch of one of tlio compart- 


^ JuUou'k Hwoii TliHttug, II, 
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monts of an ontranco pillar which is now fixetlj along with 
many others, in the verandah of the inner court of the 
Mahant’s residence. 

The subject is S4riia, or thoSnn driving a fonr-horseci chariot, 
with two attendant archers shooting his rays like arrows 
upon tliG earth. In this treatmeut I think that thei’e is a 
decided evidence of Greek influence in the restricted number 
of four horses attached to the chariot ; for the Indian Shrya, 
from, the earliest times, down to the present day, has always 
])ecn represented as driving a chariot with seven horses. In 
the Rig Yeda ho drives “ seven hay” or bright-hacked steeds,’^ 
and in all the Brahmanical sculptures that I have seen, there 
are seven horses carved on the pedestal, which are being 
driven by Aruna, while two attendants, on each side, 
shoot downwards the golden arrows of the solar rays.f The 
oliariot however is Indian, as may bo seen by comparing it 
with the specimen given in figure 8 of Plate SXVII from 
the Saiiclii Tope. But whence came the four horses ? To 
this question I can only reply— “ Prom the Greeks,” and in 
proof of this opinion, I have given in fig. 2 of the same 
plate, a sketch of the well known classical representation of 
Pheobus Apollo in his chariot drawn by four horses. It i.s 
true that this composition is of later date than the age of 
Asoka ; but as both the cliariot and horses are mentioned in 
the Homorio Hymn to HelioSjJ they arc much earlier than 
the time of Asoka. That this particular treatment of the 
subject was familiar to the Pastern Greeks we learn from 
a recently discovered tetradiaclima of Platon, on which 
llclios, radiated, is rexwesented driving to the right in a chariot 
drawn by four horses. There was a famous temple of the 
Sun at Taxila, of which place Asoka had once been governor 
during his father’s Hfotime. Here then the Indians might 
have seen the Greek representations of the Sun god, which 
was afterwards carried to Palihothra by cither pure Greek, 
or half Greek sculptors. I agree with Mr. Pergiisson in 
thinking that the Indians in all probability derived the art of 
sculpture from the Greeks, In the Panjhb this would have 
bo('n introduced as early as 300 B. 0., and in a few years it 
would have found its way to the great capital of Palihothra. 


* II. II. Wihon’s Bis Vciln, I, 126; II, 183; III, 31 !•; nml IV, 133. 
t HeoTkloor’sHiiulu Piiiilhcou, Plates 87, 3ft, and 89 j ColcinmPa Mjfcljology of Ihc Hindus, 
Plate 2'J, 2; and Ihielinnnji’s ICnsfcovu India, I, p. 8(5., Plntc Xll, ftg. 2. 

'f See Pellci’iii, 'roni., Tl, SppL P5a(c VI , 3. 
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I speak no'n’- only of tlie sculptor’s art, not of the mason’s 
trade, for I do not suppose that huilding with stone was 
unknown to the Indians at the lime of Alexander’s invasion. 
On the contrary, I will show, in another portion of this 
report, not only that stone buildings were in use before that 
time, hut that some of these are still standing at the present 
day. 

2nd, — The next remains in point of antiquity connected 
with the great temple belong to the first century after the 
Christian ora. I have already mentioned that a statue of 
Buddha was discovered iti sihi hy Major Mead in a small 
temple opposite the large one hearing an inscription which 
B&bu R&jcndra Ltd pronounced to ho in Gupta oharaolors, 
and which must therefore he assigned to a date shortly after 
tlie Christian ora. To this I am now able to add four massive 
sandstone architraves of a Buddhist railing, with sculptures 
and inscriptions which belong to the 1st and 2nd centuries 
after Christ. Sketches of these curious and interesting speci- 
mens of ancient Indian sculpture arc given in the accompany- 
ing plates.* 

The section in Plato XXVIII shows a height of 13-^- 
inches, with a thickness of ll'| inches. As tho last dimen- 
sion is half an inch less than that of the grauilo i}ill£U’s of 
Asoka’a railing, and three inches less than that of tho sand- 
stone pillars, these four coping stones must have bolongod 
to a dilfereEt railing, the pillars of which must liavo been 
about 10 inches square. Prom the position in which they 
were found, I think that they may have belonged to a now 
railing in front of tho great temple, which, as I have attempted 
to show, was probably built about the beginning of tho 
Christian era. Three of those coping aloiios wore found at tho 
point marked Z in the plan,! arranged in a straight lino on 
the granite floor, a 2 id the fourth was discoverod, split into 
two slabs, in the rough roof over tho Buddha-pad. I havo 
marked them separately as A, B, 0, and D in tho accom- 
panying plates, which are all drawn to oue-oighth of the 
original size. The four stones give a total length of 20 
feet of architrave- 
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A is the shortest piece, 3 feet 7 inches in length. On 
the front is represented a procession of animals, half fabulous, 
half natural, led by a human-headed and winged hull. Next 
comes a winged man and horse, then a pair of bnflPaloes and 
a monkey. Beneath there is an imperfect inscription in 
one line, which I read as follows — 

dram j}adam h'iid yesliam dhui * * 
masa tnashidcJiaryya * * * 

On the hack is the flower pattern marked A in Plate XXX, 
one-fourth of the original size. 

B is 4 feet 7 inches in length. -On this the procession of 
animals is beaded by a pair of winged goats, female and 
male, followed by a ewe and a ram, after which come a cow 
and hnll, and last a winged horse. On the back there is a 
very elegant border of lotus flowers represented in Plate 
XXX, Fig. B. 

0 is the broken slab in the roof of the Buddha-patl, 6 feet 
G inches in length. On this the leading pair of animals 
appear to be intended for Idppopotami. The next pair aro clear- 
ly elephants ; but the sculptor has shown a strange ignorance 
of tlie true form of their hind legs. These are followed by 
a hull and a lion. On tho hack is the scroll border marked 0 
in Plato XXX. 

I) is the largest fragment of these enrions animal 
bas-reliefs, being 6 feet 6 inches long. It is represented in 
Plato XXIX in two portions, of which the lower follows on 
the right hand of the upper. In this bas-relief the sculptor 
has given the rein to his fancy, and exhibited a procession 
of sca-monstevs, by simply addmg fish-tails to the foreparts 
of well known land animals. The elephants seem to me to he 
tho most comical, altlioirgh they aro by nature half aquatic. 
Below tho procession thero is a long inscription in two 
lines, which is unfortunately much injured in the middle. 
It is certainly a Buddhist record, as the words Bhagavate 
JBiiddfiaya occur twice in tho upper line,* as well as the 
Avell known term Vihdre just before the second Bhagavate. 
On the hack of the stone there is the flower pattern marked 
D in Plate XXX. 

As these inscriptions arc sufficient to show that the Biid- 
dliist railing to which they belonged was at least as old as 
tho second century after Christ, I think it most probable 
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tl\at tliis vailing must have been sot ivp in front of tlio great 
temple sliortly after its completion. Several fabiiloiis soa- 
nionsters had already become familiar in the unniorous ecul]!- 
tured railings at Mathura, which belong to the Indo-Soytliian 
period of the century just beforo and after Chriat. }lut wo 
have a still earlier example in the Triton or Merman of 
Asoka’s railing at Buddha Gaya itself, of which I have 
given a sketch in Plate XXVI. The original idea of thc.so 
aea.*monstcvs I, believe to have hecu dorived from the well 
known Tritons, Hippocamps and Capricorni of the Greeks. 
Their first appeai'ance in the sculptures of Asoka’s ago is, in 
my opinion, a strong presumptive proof that the ^ ] ndiaue 
derived the art of sculpture from the Groolcs. It is a fact, 
which receives fresh proofs every day, that the art of sculp- 
ture, or certainly of good sculpture, appeared suddenly in 
India at the very time that the Greeks wore jnastors of the 
Mbul valley, that it retained its superiority during _ tlio 
period of the Greek and half-Grcok rule of the Indo- Scythians, 
and that it deteriorated more and more tlio furtlior it r'('.coded 
from the Greek ago, until its degradation ciiliniiiatod in tlio 
wooden inanities and bestial obsoenitios of the Brahnuvnieal 
temples, 

3;yZ. — ^T o the third period of the tompdo’s history, I would 
ascribe the addition of the two-storeyed pavilion to tho 
eastern face, which, as wo know from ilwon 'flvsang’s 
description, must have boon hnilt some time hoforo A. B. (137. 
I infer also from the story of Sastinglca’s minister jihicing 
a lamp in tho inner chamber of tho temple before tho figure 
of Mahddeva on account of the darkness, that tho front 
pavilion and all the vaults and arclic.s had already boon 
added before A. D. 690 or 600, say about 600 A. 0. To 
this period I would refer the rcpaii’s of Iho plaster of many 
of the mouldings, wliiok must have been done seme time 
between the date of the original huikling' and that of tho 
groat second pilastoring by tho Burmeso in A. 1). 1306. To 
tliis period also I would refer the hasahi plinth which ive 
now SCO in front of the temple,* and p)erhap)s also the basalt 
pedestal of the great temple itsclf.f U'lio mouldings of 
both include a cyma, which is not found in tlio origiiuil brick 


* Pinto XXXI, flg. 7. 
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basements of eitliei' tlie Nftlanda or Bucldba Gaya temiiios, 
but wliich is tlie most striking feature in tlio mediaeval stone 
basement of the NMaiida temple.* 

Now the stone basement or portico of the NManda temple 
is beyond all doubt an after-acldition to the original brick 
“ temple. This is clearly proved by its being built against 
the mouldings of the plastered brickwork, instead of being 
bonded with it. The junction is made so awkwardly that 
the ornamental band of moulding is left rougb, and the 
bollo\i^ between the end of Ibe stone and brick mouldings ia 
filled with plain bricks. On this subject Captain Marshall, 
who appears to have examined the building very closely, 
makes the following observations : — The whole temple was 
made of the large brick or tile that appears to have been 
universally employed in building these linddMst stmeturos ; 
and, speaking generally, the whole building had boon raised 
at the same time ; but in more tban one instance, from 
break in the bond, it was manifest that portions were cither 
the result of an aftor-thought, or, at any rate, bad been 
built at some subsequent date.” At what dato this addition 
was made to the NManda temple may be approximately 
fixed by the mason’s marks which I found on aomo of the 
granito hlocks of the portico. Mg. 8 of Plate XXXI reads 
Aairt, and fig. 9 simply ?«, the initial letter being wanting. 
Both are iucomploto, but I have no doubt that they were 
intended for NdlandUt being the mason’s marks made at the 
quarry to show that the stones were destined for Ndlandasi' 
Big. 10 reads Sriva or Suva, or perhaps simply Sava, 
Now the forms of these letters are certainly earlier than 
those of the seventh century, as exhibited in the Tibetan, 
alphabet and the coins of Sasdngka, The granite portico 
of the Nfvlanda temple was therefore added before A. B. 
(500, or, say, not later than A. B. 500, which agrees with the 
date assigned to the basalt ] 7 edcstal and basalt plinth of the 
Buddha Gaya temple sliowiug tlio same peculiar moulding. 

Brom this date down to A. B. 1306, a period of about 
eight centuries, we have at present no record connected 
with the temple. But during the greater part of this timo 


*' Pluto XXXI, (Iga, 11 aiul 12. 

I A himilnr praciico may bo noticed in tlio mnsoii’^s markfl of the great Bharnek atupa 
al RinmiUi BuiiilnR, I foiiml tlio loLfcors lya on no lend ilmii ciglii utouub, wliicli on n ninth 
wore ojctoiitlcd to L'upa, leavnitr no doubt lint a conti actiou for Che svull know a 

niimo of ian'puhfnii, Ihu liiiiiuih kuii>le uf Iho Dcui Park imar Bunauas, 
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Buddhism, flourislied tinder the fostering caro of the Ptda 
Rajas of Magadlia, Por instance, on one of the Biuldhist 
statues now at Buddha Gaya I found a sliort insot'iption of 
two lines, in which Mahipitla, who reigned in tlio beginning 
of the 11th century, is called P«rum« bliatfdraka paramcn 
Saugata, “the supreme Icing, the pre-eminent Buddhist.” 
When all the inscrijitious now collected have heou translated, 
we shall probably know ranch more of tho varied fortunes of 
the great temple of Buddha Gaya. 

Mh , — ^Tho fourth period in tiie history of tho tomplo is 
the record of its repair by the Burmese in A. B. 1306. Tho 
inscription itself is on a slab of basalt which is now fixed, 
in the wall of tho Mahant’s rcsidenco. A facsimilo of it 
will he found in tho accompanying plain.* Two ti’ans- 
lafcions have been published of this inscription; tho first by 
Ratna Phla, a Ceylonese Pali scholar, f and the second by 
Colonel Brnmey with the aid of Burmese Pali scholars. J 
The dates were read wi*ongly by tho Burmese for the purpose 
of making tho inscription tally 'with their own native history ; 
for, as Colonel Burney confesses, “ if wo take the two dates 
to he 667 and 668, tho inscription cannot rofor to any of 
the kings of Pngh-n, as that capital was destroyed by tlio 
Chinese in the Bnvman year 04.6, or A. J). 1284i.”§ Now 
as tho two dates of the inscription are beyond all doubt 007 
and 668,11 wo mixst give up the attempt to co}mocfc tho 
Burmoso with the x'opair of tho temple, and accept the Rfija 
of Arakan as the pious worshipper of Buddha. This is in 
accordance with the belief of tho people of Rangoon, "wlio 
told Colonel Burney that “ the form of many of ilu) letlors, 
as well as some idiomatic expressions, proved the inscription 
to have been put up by a native of Arakan.” Thi.s also is 
Sir Arthur Phayre^s opinion, ^vhe says ; tlio archetypo of 
tins inscription has evidently boon ivrittcu by an Arakanosc, or 
the stone was^ engraved by an .Arakaneso workman, from 
a pecuhai’ity in the spelling of certain words still prevailing 


* rintti XXXII, fig. I. 

t Joui'Jinl of Bengal Asiatic yocioty, 183d, n, 214, 
t Asiatiu Keaenrclios of llcngal, Vol. XX., p. 1G1-, 

h Ti ' 4, P* 

m ^ noccsBiu’ily l)u later. Now tho ftguro H h u 
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amoag tlie Aralcancvse.* All tlieso proljaLilities amount to 
certainty when we find that Metig-di, the Kaja of Aralcan 
at the date of the inscription, had entered into friendly re- 
lations with {Nasirndden ?), the Thn-ra-tan 

(or Sultan) of Beugal.t 

The following is Batna PMa’s translation : — “ This is one 
of the 84i,000 slirines erected hy Sri Dharmhsolca, ruler of 
the world, at the end of the 218tli year of Buddha’s Nirvana^ 
upon the holy spot in which Bhagavltn (Buddha) tasted 
(ricej milk and honey {MacVmpayasa). In lapse of time, 
having fallen into disrepair, it was rebuilt by a priest 
named Naih Mahanta. Again being ruined, it was restored 
hy Itaja Sadomang, After a long interval it was once more 
deinolisliod, when Baja Sejnpigu Salclien Tara Mengi appointed 
his GHiA, Sri Bharma E.hjagnn.a, to superintend the building. 
He proceeded to the spot with his disciple Sri Kllsyapa, hut 
they were unable to complete it, although aided iu every way 
by the raja. Afterwards Varaclcisi NaiJc Thera petitioned 
the raja to undertake it, to which he readily assented, com- 
missioning prince Pyutasing to the work, who again deputed 
the younger Pyusa Khong and his minister Itatha to 
cross over and repair the sacred building. It was thus con- 
structed a fourth time, and finished on Priday, the 10th day 
of Tya-Tola^ in the Sakarhj year 607 (A, B. 1305). On 
Sunday, the 8th of Tachhoon 3hmgla 068 (A. B. 1300), it was 
consecrated with splendid ceremonies and oiFerings of fond, 
perfumes, banners and lamps, and puja of tlio famous 
ornamented tree called Kalpa-'oriJcsha, and the poor wore 
treated with charity as the raja’s own children. Thus was 
completed this meritorions act, which udll produce internal 
reward and virtuous fruits. May the founders endure in 
fame, enjoy the tranquillity of Nirvana, and become Arahanta 
on the advent of Arya Maitri (the future Buddha).” 

When this inscription is compared, with the information 
furnished by Hwou Thsang, it seems highly probable that 
the previous buildings and repairs may bo identified and 
made clearer by the narrative of the Chinese pilgrim. Both 
statements agree that the original temple was built by Asoka. 
Then, after the lapse of some time, a new Vilidr was built on 
a grand scale by a Brahman, who must therefore he the 


^ Hoiigftl Asiatic Society’s Jouriinlj ISl'i, p. ‘10, note on fclie hiaiory of Aj-nlcnii 
t Sir Ai til ui'l'liiiy id's lli 8 toi 7 of Ainlvnii, in Ucngal Asiatic Society’s Journal, IS p, 43' 
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Naifc Malinnla of Hatiia PMa, and the l?en41ta-(jii-t)yi of 
Colonel Burney. As Qyi simply moans " groat/’ ilio name of 
the huildei* was Fensagu, -vvliioh appears to^ be an Tudian 
rather than a Burmese name. I suspect that it may perhaps 
bo only the title of VpasiJea, but thovo is a largo tank at 
Nillanda called Fansolca FokhaTf which may possibly preserve 
the true name of the founder of the temple. 

The next point mentioned by Ilwon I’bsang is tbo addi- 
tion of a two-storeyed pavilion to the oastorn front or en- 
trance. This may perhaps be the work said to have been 
done by Baja Sadomang, or King Thado, as Colonel Burney 
calls him with the view of identifying him with a Buriuoso 
king. Thadomang is the name in the original, which would 
represent some pure Indian name beginning witli Sada or 
Sata, or Sartlm, or perhaps even Sam. Mang is probably a 
Burmese translation of pati, or natJia, or oven of raja. This 
may hereafter afford a duo to tho real name. If Ihoro ho 
any truth in the Amara Dova inscription, ho himself should 
he the Sadomang of the Burmese inscrix)tion. 

What was done to the temple in A. D. 1306 and 1300 I 
take to have been extensive repairs, including a complolo 
coat of plaster, which has lasted very fairly until tho present 
day. In Plate XXXI I have given sketches of throe promi- 
nent changes which this last coat of plaster made in the 
building. Everywhere there are two coats of plaster, and 
in some places three; but changes have been introduoed 
by the last coat of plaster, which may liavc boon duo to 
the hurry of foreigners who wished to got back (luickly 
to tbeir own country. Pig. 1 represents the oruamonts on 
one of the larger mouldings of tho original plaster, and fig. 2 
the later perfectly plain coat of plaster which covers tho 
other. In fig. 8 tho iirst coat of x^laslor shows a row of .‘iquavo- 
headed niolios, which the later coat Ko. di has cliangcd to 
roimd-headccl_ ones. In fig. 6 we have tho old jilastcr capi- 
tals of tho pilasters, representing an amalaka fruit, turned 
into perfectly plain mouldings by the second coat of plaster 
shown in No. 6. 

The question noAv arises— When was this last coat of plaster 
put on the building ? If l)y the Arakanese in A. 1). 3 305, 
as I stipjioso, then tho temple itself must he at least several 
centuries older. We have no knowledge, aird not oven a 
tradition, of any snhsequont repairs, and I confess that T 
have not scon anything about tho temple whidi loidvS like 
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tlio work of a later date. But about the time of the Ara- 
kanese repairs there was undoubtedly a reviyal whioli lasted 
for a few years, and then passed away for ever. Tlio 
Bucldha-pad was consecrated in the Saka year 1230, 
or A. D. 1308, just two years after the repair of the 
temple ; and the dated inscriptions on the granite pave- 
ment show that the number of pilgrims who visited the 
shrine about this time was considerable. Two of tlieso 
inscriptions I have already published,* dated in Samvat 
1385 and 1388, or A. D. 1328 and 1331. 

There is nothing of a later date about the great temple, 
save a couple of records of modern Burmese pilgrims, for 
a translation of which I am indebted to Sir Arthur Pbayre. 
The text of the inscriptions is given in Plate XXXII, Nos. 2 
and 4 

No. 2. 

On a Votive Ciiaitya, 

1. — In 1135 (A.. D. 1823), the 2nd day of the wnxiiig moon of 

W.'i-khoiiug'. 

2, — Shimo-piij resident of the place called Kwuii-tsliwai, wrote this 

stone writing. 

No. 4i. 

On Pedestal op Siva and Parvati, 

1. — In 1171 (A. I>. 1809), the 13th day of the waxing moon 

Thedcngyat, MahA ^ * 

2. — Master oF the lord-elcpbaut, groat lord of life, tlio royal 

gift * * * 

8. — * * presented and made oflerings. May men and angels 

applaud I 

4i , — The perbons who came are Nga-pe-tu and Ngn-Kway, 

On this inscription Sir Arthur Phayro remarks — “ I pre- 
sume that those persons wore sent from Ava as tho king’s 
substitutes to make offerings. Inscribing tho image of 
MahMova would be like presenting a servant to his lord.” 

PRAGBODHI OR MORA MOUNTAIN. 

Tho two Chinoso pilgrims describe a famous cave in a 
mountain which was situated on the eastern hank of tho 
Plialgu river, and about tliroo miles to the nortli-east of tho 
great temple of the Bodhi-diAm. This is the Mora Monn- 


* Sco Ai'cliwological Svii'vcy of Imliiii Vul, I, Plate VI. 
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tain of tlie present clay, in wliicli there still exists a natural 
cavern in the position indicated hy the pilgrims, h’a Hiaii 
calls the distance “less than half a ijojcmy'’ ^ or 3|- miles, 
Tvhich Hwen Thsang shortens to 14 or 15 U, or about 2^ 
miles. The actual distance is just 3^ miles to the caTorii, 
hut only miles to the nearest point of the hill. _ The legend 
connected with this cave la thus related by Fa Itian — 

“ Going nortb-east from this half a yojema \vc arrived at 
a stone cell, into which Bodhisatwa entering sat down with 
his legs crossed, and his face toward the west. Whilst thus 
seated be reflected — ‘ If I am to arrive at the condition of 
perfect wisdom, then let there be some spiritual manifesta- 
tion.’ Immediately on the stone wall there a]ipcared a 
shadow of Buddha, in length somowliat about throe foot. 
This shadow is still distinctly visible. Then the heavens and 
the earth were greatly shaken, so much so that all the 
ilewas resident in space cried out and said — ‘ This is not tho 
place appointed for tho Buddhas (past or thoso to como) to 
arrive at perfect wisdom,’ ” &o. 

Hwen Thsang gives a similar version of tho legend, t 
but with the addition of many minute details, llo calls 
the mountain or "Praglyodhi. " Hero tho Bodhi- 

satwa wished to live in solitude and silonco until ho should 
obtain ‘perfect intelligence.’ Half-way down tho moun- 
tain, and facing tho river, there was a cavern in wdiioh 
the Bodhisatwa sat down with crossed legs. Then tho 
earth shook and the mountain trembled, and the JDevas 
called out with a loud voice ‘ This is not the place whore 
a Tathiigata can obtain perfect intelligence.’ 'J'lio Ndga 
of the cavern then besought his favour, and the Bodhisatwa 
left his shadow behind him and departed.” 

The cave in tho Mora Mountain is a natural fissure about 
half-way up tho iveslcrn slope, and facing tho Phalgu 
river, It is shaped like a creseout, 3*7 feet in length and 
6^ feet in width, Avith an entrance in tho middle of the 
convex face 3 feet 2 inches in width and 4 foot 10 inches 
in height. At the upper or north end thoro i.s another 
opening 4 feel broad and 4 feet high, Avhicli gives light to the 
eavo. At the south cud tho fissure continues for a further 
distance of 24 foot, hut of such small dimensions Dial; a 


^ Bc'uVh Fft Iliiui, C. XXXT, p. 121, 
t Julion'b 1 1 won Til bang, 47 
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aian can only just crawl along it. Its height is 2 feet 7 
inolicsj but its width is only 1 foot 7 inches. At the back 
or east side of the cavern there is a ledge of rock 8 inches 
high, which probably served as a pedestal for the shadow 
of Buddha which was figured on the rook. Every year, 
at tha close of the rainy season, the monks used to climb 
this mountain to make tlioh’ offerings axul spend a night 
or two in the cavern. 


GAYA. 

The toAvn of Gaya is one of tlio most famous places 
of Brahmanical worship in Northern India. It is said to have 
received its namo from an Asur named Gaya, whose story 
is told in the Gaya-Mah&tmya, from which it has been 
extracted by Buchanan.* The drift of the story is to account 
for the origin of the temple of Vishnn-pad. The Asur by his 
I'igid dovotions was becoming so powerful as to alarm the 
gods. Bruhnid tried to hold him down, but was defeated. He 
then called in the aid of Surya as Gaydclitya, or lord of 
Gaya, but he too was defeated, Then other gods were 
called, and all sat upon him, but in vain. At last the aid 
of Vishnu was sought, and he quelled the Asur at once by 
putting hia foot upon him. Some say that his foot was 
put upon the Asur’a head, hence the name of Gaya-sira, or 
Gaya's head ; but the temple is built on a low rooky point at 
the foot of the great mountain of Brahmh.-yo?w, which in all 
the Buddhist books is called tlje “ Mountain of Gaya.” 
Brahmh-yoni, or Brahmh-juin, is therefore the true Gayasiras. 

In the time of Buddha there were three Edsyapas, 
brothers, who were separately named Nadi-Khsyapa, Gaya* 
Khsyapa, and Ijruvilwa-Kclsyapa, The first two lived at 
the foot of the Gaya Mountain, and the last at Uruvilwa, 
or Bncldha Gaya. The EAsyapas were converted to Bud- 
dhism by Buddha himself ; and tlio story of the Visbun- 
pad would appear to be only a late Brahmanical version 
invented on the suppression of some previously existing 
Bnddha-pad. 

'JTioro are no ancient temples of any kind now existing 
in Gaya, but tlierc arc uumex'ous images, both Buddhist 
and Brahmanical, and many inscriiffions of botli creeds 


JOfisloni lijtlin, I, \u 61, 
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whicli still remain to bo translaiccl. Several of tlicso aro 
33ucldliisfc, but it is impossi])le to ascertain whether they wore 
found in Gaya itself, or brought from Butldlia Gaya. Thoro 
docs not appear to bo a single inscription m situ, excepting 
perhaps a few of iho later records of pilgrims to tho slirinos 
of Gadtidhar and Vislmu-pad. TJntil the inscrip lions have 
been translated, it seems idle to speculate any further on tho 
previous history of Gaya. 

The town of Gaya is situated on tho loft or western 
bank of the Phalgn river, at the foot of tho monuiain of 
BrahnuVyziw. Many of tho houses aro sealed on rocky 
points, and tho spires of tho temples, tho lofty stono houses, 
and numerous gliMs leading down to tho Phalgu form a 
very picturesque view from tho opposite bank of tlie river, 

The principal temple is the Vishnn-pacl, which was built 
by the Mahvatta Queen Aholya Bai towards tho close of tho 
last century. I was informed that the whole oxponditiiro 
amounted to 16 lakhs of rupees, of which only 0 woro 
spent on the building, the remaining 7 having boon divided 
amongst the Brahmans.* It is built of groy granite, with 
good deep inonldings, hut with only ono bolt of shallow 
ornament, Tho main building is an open hall or Manckqxt, 
B8 feet square, with tho corners indented, supported on eight 
rows of clustered pillars, leaving an open space in tho middle 
only 16 feet square.f I'ho pillars, which aro polygonal, with 
slight ornaments, are clustered in groups of four. Tlicy are 
disposed in two storeys ono above tho other, which gives a 
massive hut rather heavy appearance to tho exterior. Tho 
centre is covered by a gracefully shaped dome formed in tho 
usual Indian manner by overlapping stones. 

The sanctum of tho temple is an octagonal towov 38 
feet in diameter, with a lofty pyramidal roof. Tho sides of 
the octagon are alternately plain and indented, each angle 
as it reaches the pyramidal roof linishing in a series of 
small pinnacles one above the other, unill they all culminate 
in a single tall and rather graceful pinnacle. Those xhU' 
uacles, I have boon told, arc supposed to represent tbo peaks 
of Mount Moru. The total height of the dome may ho about 
80 feet, and that of the pyramidal tower about 100 foot. 


^ Hiicliannn, TOnstcni Iiulini I, G3, givc.s only 3- IjikliS for tlio building My luforiiiniiC 
wns the grandson of tbc pi-mpipal Clavii BOiilntor who wna employed on Iho Icmi/lo, 

•f See rirtto XXXlll loi* a phni of tlio Leiindo. 
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The cxtromo length of the temple is only 82 feet 2 inchcsj 
and its breadth B4i feet di iuches. 

The object of worship I did not see, as I iras not allowed 
to enter the temple. But the description giYen of it agrees 
with that received by Buchanan. It is simply a long sliallow 
hole in the rook, on which the temple is huilt, somewhat 
rosembling a man’s foot-mark in shape, but much larger. 
This, indentation is suj)posed to be the footprint of Vishnu 
when he trod down the Asur Gay4. Immediately in front 
of the temple there is a small four-pillared cupola, iu which 
hangs a bell presented by Banajit Pando, minister of the 
Ptaja of Nopal ; and in the entrance to the temple itself there 
is a second bell bearing the following inscription : — “ A gift 
to the Bishnn-pad by Mr. Pranois Gillanders. Gaya, 16th 
January 1798.” Gillanders was the collector of the pilgrim 
tax at tho time of Buchanan’s visit, and the length of his 
residence in Gaya may have given him a kindly feeling 
towards the pilgrims, which has been exhibited in this 
unusual manner. 

A little to one side of tlio Nepalese bell there is an open 
pillared hall called Sola-hedi, in which the pilgrhns assemble 
before beginning tho tour of the holy places. In this hall I 
have seen from 400 to 600 people huddled together in small 
groups under the guidance of different Brahmans— some 
busy iu kneading balls of coarse flour to present to the Visbnu- 
pad, others repeating the names of the gods w'hose temples 
they wero about to visit. During this time the bell was kept 
constantly clanging amid a confused repetition of *'jay 
G-adddliar ji,jay Qadddhm'y' &c. 

Tho courtyard of the Vishnu-pad is irregular in shape, and 
much contracted in space by the erection of a hdrudari for 
the accommodation of the Qaymodls, or priests of the shrines 
of Vishnu. Numbers of inscriptions of different ages are 
fixed indiscriminately in the walls of the courtyard aud in 
the basement of the haradm'i. These will ho referred to 
hereafter iu my list of the Gaya inscriptions. 

In a second courtyard oloso by stands a small granite 
temple dedicated to Vishnu as Gadddhara, or tho “ mace- 
bearor,” Near its north-west corner there is a small rough, 
pillar without capital, and a small rude elephant called 
gaj, from which tho panj-kom or fwe-1cos pilgrimage 
circuit is measured — from Buddha Gaya on the south to the 
hill of Prot-sila on the north, I presume that a pun is 
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iutonclecl by placing the image of an elephant, gaj\ at the 
point from wliioh the measurement begins, aa gaj also mcaua 
a measiu’o. In the passage near the gate tlioto is a fine largo 
statue of luclra seated on a throne supported by two ele- 
phants. To tbe north-west of the last stands the temple 
of Qaydsuri Devi. Buchanan writes the name Gayosioari 
Devi)* but the people certainly prefer the former name, as 
they call the goddess the wifo of Gay Asm*. Tho enshrined 
statue, howevov, is the weU-ltnown form of ilio oight-arniod 
Durgtt as Mahesasuvi or BhaiusAsuri Devi. Perhaps tho 
name of QaySsnra may have boon originally applied to tho 
buffalo demon who is being trodden clown hy Durgl as a 
rival representation to tho Vishnn-pad. In this case the true 
name would he Gaydsuri Devi, or tho “ goddess triumphant 
over Gaydsura.” 

At a short distance from the Vishnu-pad group of temples 
there is a large tank and temple dcclicaied to Sldrga. The 
enclosing wall of the tank is 292 by 156 foot, with a fine 
aim tree at the western end, opposite the entrnneo to tho 
temple. Tho piece of ground on which the nira tree is 
planted is called Eanklial, after the Bodi who built tho 
terrace around it. The temple itself is only tho remains of 
the old building repeatedly repaired and wliiiow ashed. It 
consists of an entrance portico and hall 30 foot long by 
2B^ feet broad, and a small sanctum at the west end foot 
s<iuai'0.t The walls are of brick, but the pillars are all 
single blocks of granite 10 feet in height and well propor- 
tioned, but without ornament. $ Tho onshrined imago is a 
fine figure of the sun-god with two arms, and with his seven 
horses driven hy Anm on the pedestal. Many Brahmanioal 
images are collected in groups inside tho hall. Two import- 
ant inscriptions are fixed in the walls inside, of which one is 
the famous Buddhist inscription dated in the year 1819 of 
the Nirvdna of Buddha. Tho other belongs to tho reign of 
BizuK-Tughlak, and may probably belong to the temple. 

"Whilst I was engaged in examining the temple, a party of 
Brahmans entered, and, after paying their ohoisanco to tbe 
image of Surya, they clianntcd a hymn to the sun-god in 
Sanskrit. Tho Brahmans were soon folloAvetl hy a jjarty of 
Avomeu, who sang some verses in a language? Avhich scorned to 


^ En»tcm hulifb I, + rinU) XXXllI, 11;^, Ui 

4: Pliilc XXXR, rig. 1. 
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he rf'ithcr familiar to mo, and wliicli wore at once recognized 
by my Brahman dimightsman, BA-bu Jnmua SanMr. The 
following are tho words of the vYomen's song : — 

Apno Govinclji sc mile raliiifl, 

Utk sabhan Id sebnft. 

Jo ko'i bA.di bful Icsriia I%g, 

Chftr b/lL Boh raliiiA ; 

A^me Goviudji, &c, 

Jo koi Sant milen barli bbdgi, 

Dukhj sukli, nn se kabna. 

Apne Govindji, &a 

Kalia NAuak, "sun Bhartri Jogi, 

Harke Charau geh raknd 
Apne Qoviudji, &c. 

which may be freely translated as follows : — 

Joined with our own Govindji, 

Happy and content are we. 

Sliould we meet a disputant, 

Wo^ll not listen to hie rantj 
For joined with our own Govindji, 

Happy and content are we. 

If a holy man appears. 

We'll tell him all oui' joys and fears j 
For joined with onv own Govindji, 

Happy and contont arc we. 

As Nanalc unto Bhavfcri said, 

' Steadfast hold by Vishnu-pad 
So joined with our own Govindji, 

Happy and oontenli are we. 

About lialf a mile to the south-west of the Vishnu-pad, and 
immediately under the hill of Brahm-jnin is the famous 
Aleshay-bat, or sacred banyan tree of Brahm-Gaya. The 
temple is small and mean, but the tree is a fine one, and 
a sketch of it forms one of Baniell’s charming Yieivs of 
India in the end of the last century. In his sketch will bo 
seen an inscription slab let into the wall. This slab is still 
tlicro ■with its lower right hand corner broken off, just as be 
saw it. Tho inscription is a long one, but I am afraid it is 
too much injured to be deciphered. It opens with an invo- 
cation to Siva, and was therefore probably taken from tho 
noighhouring temple of Buteswara MalAdeva. 

To the north of the last stands the restored temple of 
Tarpitd Mahesioara, with a large tank to the westward, called 
iiuJemim-Jeund or BnJcmim Tdl, It is built onticely of granite 
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Mocks, the remains of foiiiier buildings, amongst wliioli is a 
euiious N^lgavi inscription of tlio tinio of Surldn Mojadin, 
It consists only of an entrance ball, supported on pillars, In 
front a massivQ^sanctum ; ilie former being 27 foot sqaaro, 
and the latte/ IT feet, with walls 8-^ feot thiclc.* TJio 
pillars are upwards of 14 feet in bcigbt, and not so xdain as 
those of Sbrya’s templo.t The lintel or architravo of the 
original teniplo is now used as a atop at the ontrauco. 

On the bank of the Phalgu, at a short distance to tlio 
north of Vishmpadti, is the well known llA-hmani Ghht, 
with a number of small temples of much repute hut 
poor appearance. Tlio chief of these is a temple to Sdiya, 
in which is enshrined a large statue of the sun- god, 6 
foot 11 inches in hoiglit. In yavious places around are 
collected numerous pieces of Brahmanioal sculpture, amongst 
which I observed a votive stupa with the Buddliist foi-mula 
of faith insorihed upon it. Close by, there is an open DJtarm-> 
sdla, or travellors’ house, 30 feot long by 24-^- foot broad, suj)- 
ported on 20 granito ihllars of several difleront pfittorns. I 
have solectccl two of those as spociinons in tho accompanying 
plate, — one plain, and one ornamented, — of whiesh tho first 
is tho common form all over Magadha.J It is I’oinarkablo 
for the amount of diminution in its uppor diaraotor. Thoro 
are several short inscriiitioua on these pillars, hut they are 
generally too indistinct from the roughness of the granito 
surface to bo easily read. One of them opens with — 

Malmmja Bri JPrilJti Jiaja 

which may refer to the famous Chauli&n chief, as the charao- 
ters are as old as tho 11th or 12th century. Tho oldest dated 
inscription gives the year 1481 Saka and 13di0 Samvat, 
equivalent to A. D. 1424, but tho whole of it is voiy 
faint and indistinct. A .second dated inscription in largo 
letters, on tbreo faces of one of tlio octagonal j)illar8, gives 
the year 1394 Samvat, or A, D. 1337. So far as I have made 
it out, it contains the names of several private individuals. 
Another pillar gives the date of Samvat 1481, or A, D. 1424, 
but the few remaining letters of it are nearly ilhjgiblc. 

Tho numerous inseriptious which have been found at Gaya 
and Buddba Gaya, and otbor parts of anoioiit Magadlia, rofor 
chiefly to tho period during wLich tho Fdla dynasty hold 

* riftto XXXIII, fiR 3. + 1'lal.ii XXXIV, nK. 2. 

t riiBo XXXIV, ]!({.). 3 mid -1. 
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the sovereignty of Eastern India, including BanA,ras, Magadlia, 
and Bengal, towards the end of tliciv career. The province 
of Gauda, or Bengal, was wrested from themhy the founder of 
the Sena dynasty ; hnt the descendants of the J?dlas would 
appear to have continued to lade over Magndha itself until 
the period of tho Muhainmatlan conquest. Tho dates of the 
inscriptions are iinfortunatoly given in tho years of the clilTcr- 
ent Idngs’ reigns ; but in two cases wo have tho Samvat 
date, and in one caso tho year of tho Jovian cycle of 60 
years, in addition to tlie oamvat and regnal years. This 
last date, so minntcly fixed, is that of Govinda Phla Beva, 
in A. D. 1102, within 40 years of the Muhammadan con- 
quest, which shows that the well known Sena dynasty 
of Bengal did not then possess Magadha. Four important 
inscriptions of this dynasty were published in the early 
volumes of tho Asiatic Besearchos of Bengal,’** and a fifth 
was discovered by KiLloo at Ghosrfiwa.f Buchanan men- 
tioned several inscriptions at Gaya, of which most are still 
in oxistcuc 0 .|: One of these is tho dated inscription of 
Govinda Pfila Deva, which I have just referred to. 

In the following list of inscriptions I have given all 
that seoma to possess any historical value. There are numhers 
of short inscriptions of two or three lines scattered about 
Gaya and Buddha Gaya, and other places in Magadha, but 
most of them contain only the woU known profession of tho 
Buddhist faith, beginning with “ Ye dliarmma^^* &o., or the 
name of some private donor of an image or votive stupa, 
without oithor date or name of the rcigmng king. Three 
of tho inscriptions in my list. Nos. 7, 16, and 16, are taken 
from scnlpturcs in the collection made by Mr. Broadley, 
when Poputy Magistrate of Bihft,r. No. 4 is also in his col- 
lection, but this had already been published by me in a for- 
mer report. No. 10 is likewise in his collection, but this 
had beon previously discovered by Captain Mar.shall when 
making the excavation which I had recommended. A cast 
of the inscription was sent down to the Asiatic Society at 
tho time, hut no uotico of tho discovery -was made in the 
journal of tho Society. 


Uoiigftl Aaiatjic So'cicLy^a Ti'mifinctionsj Vol. 1 — rilliir of r\iid toppci’ \iltito 

from Mongir, trail hlutccl by \VilUuis, ami Dinajpnr coppor platu, 

I' Tiftiieiatcd Iiy JJalJariij fic, Jjtti'iial BcHgtil Social y, XVI/, ‘102, 

^ EuBtoni ludiii, 1, 61, &Ci 
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GENEALOGICAL INSCEIPTIONS OP THE PALA DYNASTY 

OP MAOADIIA. 

MoNem.* 

Prosperity !■ — His 'vvisliea aro aceompUahod ; liis heart is 
steadfast iu the cause of others, He walks in the paths of 
virtue. May the achievements of this fortunate princo cause 
innumerable hlcsaiugs to his people. 

" By displaying the strength of his genius, lie halh dis- 
covered the road to all human acquirements, for being a 
Sugaia, he is the lord of the universe. 

'* Oojjdlct, king of the world, possessed matchless good 
fortune. He was the lord of two brides, tbo earth and her 
weallli. By comparison of tlio learned, lie was likened unto 
JPritlm, Sagam, and others : and it is credited. 

"■When Ms innumerable army marobed, tho beavons wore 
so filled with tho dust of their feet, that the birds of tho air 
could rest upon it. 

“ He acted according to Avhat is written in tho Shastra, 
and obliged the different sects to conform to tlioir proper 
tenets. He was blessed with a son, Dharma J?dla, when ho 
beoame independent of his forefathers, who are in heaven. 

“ His elephantg moved IDce walking mountains ; and the 
earth oppressed by their wciglit and mouldered into dust, 
found refuge iu the peaceful heaven. 

“He went to extirpate the wicked and plant the good; 
and hap])ily his salvation was effected at tlio same timo ; for 
Lis servants visited Kedara and drank milk according to tho 
law ; and they offered up their vows where tho Ganges joins 
the ocean, and at Gokarna and other places. 

“ Wlion ho had completed his Gonque.sts, ho released all 
the rebellious princes he had made captive ; and each return- 
ing to his own country, laden with presents, rolleolod upon 
this generous deed, and longed to see him again, a.s mortals 
remembering a pre-oxistenco, wish to return to tho realms 
of light. 

“This princo took the hand of tho daughter of Parahala, 
raja of many countries, whose name was lluniiA, Devi, and 
he bceamo settled. 


* Aslnlio ncscnvolics, Vol. I, p. 123, 8vo, cdiaon~l,r«nslia(!d l>y W’llIciuB. 1 linvo nUuica 
tlio Ucii^ah Bpcllmg of tho proper imiiieSr 
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“ The people being amazed at her beauty, formed different 
opinions of her. Some said it was Lakhi herself in her 
shape; others, that the earth had assumed her form; many 
said it was the raja’s fame and reputation ; and others that 
a household goddess had entered his palace. And her 
wisdom and virtue set her above all the ladies of the court. 

“ This virtuous and praiseworthy princess bore a son, Dcm 
Tdla Demi £>-s the shell of the ocean produces the pearl. 

In whose heart there is no impurity ; of few words and 
gentle manners ; and who peaceably inherited the Idngdom 
of Ilia father, as Bodlmutwa succeeded Sugata. 

“ Ho who, marching through many countries making 
conquests, arrived with his elephants in the forests of the 
mountains of Vindhya, where seeing again theii- long lost 
families, they mixed their mutual tears ; and who going to 
subdue other princes, his young horses meeting their females 
at Khmhoja, they mutually neighed for joy. 

“ Ho who has opened again the road of liberality, which 
was lirst marked out in the Krita, Yuga by Bali, in which 
Bhargaiia walked in the Tret a Yuga, which was cleansed by 
Kama in the Dicdpara Yngat and was again choked up in 
the Kali Yuga after the death of Saleadwisi 

“ Ho wlio conquered the earth from the source of the 
Ganges, as far as the well known bridge which was con- 
structed by tho enemy of Hashsya, from the river of Lakhikul 
as far as the ocean of the habitation, of Varima. 

" At ilf iidgagiri (Monagiri or Mougiv), where is encamped 
Ins victorious army, across whose river a bridge of boats is 
constructed for a road, which is mistaken for a chain of 
mountains, where immense herds of elephants, like thick 
black clouds, so darken the face . of clay that people think 
it tho season of the rains ; whither the princes of the north 
send so many troops of horse that the dust of their hoofs 
spreads darkness on all sides ; whither so many mighty chiefs 
of Jamhudwipa resort to pay their respects that tho earth 
sinlis beneath the weight of the feet of their attendants, 
Then Deva Pdla Deva (who walking in the footsteps of 
the mighty lord of the great >SitgeUas, the great com- 
mander llaja of Maharaja, Dliarma Fdla Dem, is himself 
mighty lord of the great StigcUas, a great oommandcr 
and Eaja of Maharajas) issues his commands. To all tho 
iiiliahitants of tho town of Medica, situated in Krimila, in 
tho ])roviuce of Sri Ncigara (Pflialiputra or Patna), which 
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is mv own property, anti wliicli is not tliviiiod by an^ land 
bolongins to anotlior ; to all (boro follows a long list of 
titles of office bearers), to the clilforent tribes, Qcmda, Mdlavu, 
Khasa, JSuna, Kaliha^ Ktu'ndla, Lasatih oxii^ Bhota; to all 
otters of our subjects wto are not tero spccifietl, and to tlio 
inhabitants of the neighbouring Yillages, from the Bi’dlxuiana 
and fathers of large families, to the tribes of Mcda-andliaraJca 
and Chanddla : 

" Be it known that I have given the above mentioned 
town of Mesilsa, whoso limits include the fields whore the 
cattle graze, iibove and below the surface, with all the lands 
belonging to it, together with all the mango and madliu tro(38, 
all its waters, and all their banks and verdure, all its rents 
and tolls, with all fines for crimes and rewards for catching 
thieves. In it there shall be no molestation, no passage for 
troops, nor shall any one take from it the smallest part. I 
give likewise everything that has boon possessed by tho 
servants of tlio raja. I give the earth and sky as long as the 
sun and moon shall last. Except, however, such lands as 
have been given to god and to the Brahmans, which they 
have long possessed and now enjoy. And that the glory of 
my father and mother, and my own famo may bo inoroasod, 
I have caused this Stlsana* to ho engraved and granted luifco 
the great Batha Bikharitta Misra, who has aoquirod all the 
wisdom of books, and has studied the Vedas under Aslayana ; 
who is descended from Upamanyaba ; who is tho son of tho 
learned and immaonlato Batha Varflhardta ; and ndioso grand- 
father was Batha Viswarhta; learned in the Vedas, and expert 
in performing tho Tuga. 

“ Know all tho aforesaid that as bestowing is meritorious, 
so taking away deserves punishment ; wliorefoi'o leave it 
as I have granted it. Lot all his neighbours and those 
who till the land be obedient to my commands. What 
you liavo formerly boon accustomed to perform and pay, 
do it unto him in all things, Datod in ^amvut 33, tho 2ist 
day of tho month Mfirga, 

“Thus speak the following slolcas from Dhaj'ma Anii- 
sfisaua : — 

1. " Rdma hath required, from tinio to tjinn^, of all 
the rajas that may reign that tho bridge of tlioir Ixmoii- 
cence be the same, and that tboy do continually repair it. 


Kiliot Or pfvaiiL. 
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2. “Lands have boon granted by Sagara and many 
oUior rajas, and the fame of tlicir deeds devolves to their 
successors. 

3. “ Ho who dispossesses any of his property which I 
myself or others have given, may he, becoming a worm, 
grow rotten in ordure with his forefathers. 

4i, “Riches and the life of man are as transient as 
drops of water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning this 
truth, O man, do not attempt to deprive another of his 
reputation ” 

“ The raja for tho public good hath appointed his virtuous 
son Rajya Rdla to the dignity of Yiim Raja, He is in 
hotli linos of descent illustrious, and hath acquired all 
tho knowledge of his father.” 

No, %.—„On a stone 2iillar at 
BtJDDAIi. 

This inscription has been translated at full length by 
"Wilkins,* but as the greater part of it is taken, up with tho 
praises of a family of Brahmans who became the prime 
ministers of the Pfila Rajas of Magadha, it will be sufficient 
for historical purposes to give a brief abstract of its contents. 

There was a Brahman named Sri l>arbha-2J4?ii, of tho 
SUndUya race, “whose country, extending to Reva-Janak, 
to tho father of Gauri, whose piles of rocks rook with tho 
juice exuding from the heads of intoxicated elephants, and 
w'hoso snow-white mountains are brightened by tho sun’s 
rays, to the two oceans, to that whence Aruiia riseth from 
its bed, and to that wherein tho sun sinketh in the west, 
the Prince Sri Deva J?dla, by his policy, rendered tributary. 

“At whose gates stood, scarce visible amongst tho vast 
concourse of nobles flocking to his standard from every 
quarter, Sri Rem Fdla iu expectation of his submission. 

“ Whose throne that prince, who was the imago of Indra, 
and tho dust of whose feet was impressed with tho diadems 
of sundry potentates, himself ascended with a flash of glory, 
aHhongh he had formerly been wont to offer him large sums 
of pitas, bright as the lunar rays.” 

“ Darl)ha-ph.ni had a son named Snmeswara, whose son was 
Kedara Misra, who hccamo prime minister of the King of 
Magadha. 


Asiutic Iluacavckos of lloiioali Ti 133, Bvo. oilitioii. 
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“ Trusting to liis wisdom, ilio King of Gawla for a long 
time enjoyed Iho country of tlio cradicaied race of Tllkalti, 
of the Etinas of humbled pride, of the Icings of Dravldct and 
Qxirjjara^ whose glory was reduced, and tho uniyorsal sea- 
girt throne. 

“ To him, emblem of Vrihaspati, and to his religious rites, 
the Prince Sri Mra Pdla^ who was a second Jndiu anti 
whose soldiers were fond of wounds, wont repeatedly. 

“ Kediira Misra had a son named Gurava Misra, whose 
ahilities were so great that ho was solicitous to discover tho 
essence of things; whoreforo he was greatly reapeoted hy 
the Prince Sri JSdrdyona ]?dla. 

“ By him was recorded here, upon this lasting colnran, tho 
superior beauty of whose shaft catcheth the eye of ilio ho- 
lioMcr. whose aspiring height is as boundless as his own ideas, 
which is, as it were, a stake planted in the breast of KA.li 
(time), and on whoso top sits Tdrhshya (Garnda), tho foe of 
serpents and favourite bird of Ilari, the lino of his own 
descent. 

“Garuda, like his fame, having wandered to tho extremity 
of the world, and descended even into its fouiiduLion, was 
exalted here with a serpent in his mouth.” 

No, 3 . — On a copper plate fuimd at 
AmGAOUHI NEAll Dinajptju. 

The following brief notice of this insori})i.ion is given by 
Coleln’ooke — “The character is ancient Dovanhgari and 
the language Sanskrit; but so great a part of tho inscription 
is obliterated (some portion of each lino being ill('gil)io) that 
it is difficult to discover the purport of tho inscription. After 
wasting much time in endeavouring to decipher the whole 
of it, I have been able only to ascertain tlio name of tho 
grantor, and part of his genealogy, with tho diil,e of tho 
grant, which uuforiunatoly is reckoned only hy tho reign, 
without any reference to a known ora. 

“ The oruaraent affixed to the plate, and roprosonting a 
seal, contains a single line of writing, whieli is distinctly 
read Sri Vigraha Pdlu Deva. This name, as of tho grantor, 
is found at tho close of tho inscription, and it ocour.s more 
than once in the body of the j)aLGnt. Among bis ancestors 


* Asmtiu ni'senrches of Uciigal, IX, 412, 8vo. cililioii. 
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and predecessors the following names are distinctly 
legible : — 

“ Tlio first prince mentioned is Loka JPdla, and after him 
JDharma J?dla. The next name has not been deciphered ; 
hut the following one is Jaya JPula, succeeded by IPdla, 
Two or three subsequent names ai’o yet nudeciphered (one 
seems to be Ndrdijam^ perhaps I^drdijma I*dla). They are 
followed by Jtaja J^dla, Tala 'De'oa, and 

subsequently ( Vigraha Tdla*), Mahi Pdla Dem^ Nciga Tdlu, 
and again Vigraha Pdla l}eva> 

“ So far as a glimpse has been yet obtained of the purport 
of the inscription, it seems to he a grant by Vigraha Pdla 
Dem, in the making of which Nay a Pdla likewise appears 
to have liad some share. It is dated Samvat 12th, on the 9th 
day of Chaitra.” 

In this last inscription we have the genealogy or succes- 
sion of no less than tliirteen princes of the Pdla dynasty of 
Magadha. Two of the illegible names must he Dem Pdla 
and Sura Pdla, as we learn from a comparison of the 
Mongu' and Bndddl inscrijitions ; and a third name, 
conjectured by Colebrooke to be Ndrdyana Pdla Neva, 
is confirmed by the Budddl inscription as well as by No. 6 
inscription from Gaya. When the Mongir plate was inscrib- 
ed the heir-apparent was Pajya Pdla, hut it seems probable 
that he must have died before his father Pemt Pdla, as the 
successor of that prince is named Jaya Pdla in the Dinajpnr 
inscription. Perhaps Mdjya Pdla may have succeeded and 
have left no heir, in which case his naino might have been 
omitted in the genealogy. 

The dates are given only in the years of the kings’ reigns, 
but fortunately in the Sdrndtli inscription of Mahipdla we 
have the Samvat year 1083, or A. _D. 1026, which may be 
assumed as about the middle of his reign. The date of the 
Mongir inscription will therefore be about A. D. 800, that of 
the BuddM x>illar about 900, and that of the Dinajpnr plate 
about 1050. 

All the princes of the Pdla dynasty would appear to have 
boon staunch Buddhists. This is specifically affirmed of 
Oopdla and Peva Pdla I, and also of Mahiiydla; and to their 
liberality and sustained patronage must be attributed the 
flourishing of Buddhism, which contimred to be the dominant 


^ Thia nnme lias l)eoii omitted by the printer of the second 8vo, edition, from wliicli 
1 quotci 
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I’cligion of Magadlia from tlio middle of Llio eighth contury 
down to tho time of the Muhammadan conf^uost, wIkhi tho 
uiouastorics were destroyed, and tho monks put to death by 
the riitlilesa and illiterate Muealmans. 

INSCRIPTIONS WITH DATES AND THE NAMES OF 

SINGLE KINGS. 

No. the hn$e of a fowr-anueil female statue. 

Naianj)A. 

1.-— Sflwjwni 1, Aswin iadi 8, parma'lhattCmha MaJiaraja-dhii-aja 
jjarmesivara Sri GopcUa vdjdui Sri Nalimtluyawh 
TagiswaH * * * * 

“ In tho year 1, on tho 8th day of tho waxing moon of 
Aswin, ill the reign of tho paramount sovereign, the king of 
kings, the supremo lord, tho aiispioioua GopcUa, in Nfllaiula, 
* * the auspicions Vagiswciri (a goddess).'' 

No. 6 .' — On a slab foiml hj EiUoG.\ 

GnOSRAWA. 

This inscription, consisting of 22 lines on a hasalt slab, 
was translated hy Dr. Ballantyno in 18'Ji8. It records tho 
orootion of a mjrdsan and of two chailtjcm, “ boantiful as tho 
peak of Mount Indramilaf by one Vira Dova during the 
reign of Dew Pdla. He visited tho Vihhr in Ymouarmnicu 
pimi, where ho stayed for some time and received tlio respect* 
fill attentions of the king. I oonoludo thorclbrci that 
Ycisommnmaptmi was tho political capital of Magadlia, niicl 
I would identify it with tho present town of Jlihiir. Tlio 
city probably received its name from Ymo Varmina, the 
king of Kananj, who was contemporary with Laliihditya of 
Kashmir, A. D. 723 to 700, and who -is inoniioned hy the 
Chinese as Lsha-fii-mo, King of Central India, in A. D. 731. 
The name of the famous Nalanda ocours at the hoginiiing 
of the 14ith lino. I agree with Kittoo in assigning this 
important record to tho ninth century. 

No, C . — On It slab in eoitrtgnrd of Vishnn-juul. 

Gaya. 

Tills inscription of 16 long linos is (luito perfect. It 
begins with the invocation Amu namo D-urushoUnmcnja namali, 


Duclmnnn’a Enatcru Indin, Vol. 1, Plato XV. fieiiro -I, nuil Ai’ChuJohiL'ioal Sui'vuy of 
Illdlll, Vol I, Pllltc XIII, ll^r 1. 
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aiid onds with pvatislithitcmi. In. the 16th lino oeciii’s the 
iiame of the King i'SH Ndrdyana Pdla J)eva, and in the last 
line Scvmvaisare saptume, the seventh year of his reign, 

No, 7 . — On jfecleslal of BmldJia, — Mu. Broadley, 

Bihar. 

1. — <9^ Mad Tigraka Pdla TDovardjge * 

Samvat 1& Mdrga, dine 18 

2 . — Pe/ja Dliarmmayum * » » 

“ 111 the reign of the fortunate Vigraha PMa Deva, the 
12th year, the 18th day of Mtirgga.” 

No. 8 is the well known Shvnfitli inscription, dated Samvat 
1083, which was translated by "W'ilford.*’^ I pointed out to 
Kittoe the probability that the original stone would bo found 
somewhere about the taulc of Dmdn Jagat Sink in the city 
of Eanltras, which w^as constructed entirely of stones re- 
moved from S&rnfiith. After a short search he found it. 
The inscription was recorded on the base of a squatted figure 
of Buddha, which was broken at the waist. Kittoe sent me 
a tracing of iiis sketch of the statue, and a copy of the 
inscription, with transcript in modern Nhgari. This differs 
very much from Wilford’s version, as will ho seen in the 
following translation : — 

" Adoration to Buddha. Having worshipped the lotus 
foot of Sri Dlmma-rdsi, sprung from the lake of Vardnasi, 
and having for its moss tlie hairs of prostrate kings, the 
fortunate Mahipdla, King of Gatida^ caused to be built in 
Khsi liundreds of monuments, such as TMnu and Ghitra- 
glumta. 

" T)ie fortunate Sthim-pdla and his younger brother, the 
fortunate Vasanta-piila, have renewed religion completely 
in all its parts, and have raised a tower (Saila) Avith an 
inner chamber., garhha-liuti, and eight largo niches, Samvat 
1083, the lltli day of Paitsha.” 

I'lio title of D/iama-rdsi, “heap of light,” which is here 
given to Buddha, is probably connected with the name of 
Phameh, which is now applied to the groat stupa near 
Siimillh. or “ nest of light,” is an appellation 

of tho sun. I think therefore that may probably be the 


’>'■ Sno Bongal Asiiitic Society ’h Trmiflficbioiia, IX, 201, wheio lie retcia the in^cnijlion 
Lo tlu' ^roiib'lo\\oi ol DUflmeK 5 in Vol VIU. 280, lie Rtutes tlnib it wjI'i fomut at 

Uhohiiiuli, which half a mile lo the hoiUh oi the Dliumck fttupii weiu fcJiiiiath. 
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root of tho jjrosent natno of Dhdmeh. MuhipCtlUt TCin^ of 
Gonda, is mentioned in otlier ingoi’iptiona, but they give 
only tlie year of bia reign. In tliis valuable record from 
]3an&,raSj howevor, we get tlie deflnito date of Samvat 1083, 
or A. D. 1026. 

No. 9. — On Ittso of BiuWia the ascetic,'^ 

Buudiia Gaya. 

Tliia inscription is uni’ortunately much injured. A very 
poor copy of it, witli a drawing of the statue of Buddlm, will 
be found in Buchanan, f Ho makes four lines of the 
inscription, but it really consists of only tbreo lines, of which 
the first is very much broken. In tho first lino the words 
mdla pitri show that some gift was recorded in tlio usual 
form for the benefit of the donor’s “father and mother,” 
The second lino reads as follows : 

a.«— Parawrt hha\{(inilca, parama Sauffnln Sri mm Ma/iip/tla Neva 
pmvardhuniHna vijaj/a Tiijo * dasanio Snmmitsare * * 

“In the 10th year of the inuspcrous and victorious reign 
of the paramount king, tho eminent Buddhist, tho fortuuato 
MciMpdla Deva.*' 

The title of pavama saitffnia, “ tlio most oxoollont follower 
of Sang'ata or Buddha, ” shows that King Malupdla was ca 
devoted Buddhist. This might have been inferred from the 
tenor of the SArn&,tli inscription (No. 8) ; hero it is distinctly 
announced. 


i\o. 10. On jamb of entrance door of Bdluditya^s templo, 
NaIiANUA. 

This iu.scription was di.scovered hy Captain Marshall early 
in 1801 when excavating the great tcmplo of Bhlhditya at 
Nalauda, which the Government of India had sauotionod at 
my recommondalion. Captain Marshall thus describes llio 
position of tho inscription % : “ tho jambs of the innor 
gateway, which are of stone elahoratoly carved, exist in 
good order, and at the foot of one of thorn is an inscription, 
from which tho accompanying cast has hoon takeji.” This 
oast u as “presented to tho Asiatic Society” by the Govern- 
ment, but I cannot find any notice of it in tlio pi'ococdiugs 
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of the Society. The inscription ivliioh was afterwards 
re-diacom'ed by Mr. Broadlcy consists of 10 short lines 
hegiuuiug with — ' 

1 , — Sri Mau Muliipalit De 

2 . — m T&j}jo Samvat 11 . 

“ In the 11th year of the reign of the fortunate Mahip&Ia 
Beva.” 


iVo. 11, — 0)1 base of colossal siuine of Jlitdii/iu, 

Titaeawa. 

This inscription consists of three lines of very small letters, 
which are too much injured to be read easily. The last word 
in the legible portion of the third line is the name of 
Mahipdla. 


No, 12 . — On a slab in wall of Krishnadwania temple. 


Gaya. 

This inscription consists of 18 long lines of welhout 
Eutila characters. It opens with the invocation — 

Aim namo Bhagavate Vasii devaya^ and ends with hirtti. 
Near the end of the last line is found the raja’s name, 
Sri Naya Bdla Bern, and the year of his reign, dasapanohe 
Samvatsare, the 15th year. This inscription, with the excep- 
tion of a few slight injuries in the middle, is in excellent 
preservation, and is a line specimen of sculptm’ed lettering. 
As it is not mentioned hy Buchanan in his account of the 
temple of Erishnadw^rita, it was most probably discovered 
after his time ; hut under any circumstances it has no 
conuexion with the temple to which it is now attached. 


No, 13 .— bas~Yeliefof the Das Avalara, 

Eam Gaya. 

This is a short record of two lines beginning with — 

Samvat 8 : Sri MaheAdra PtUa Ruji/e. 

“Til the year 8, of the reign of the fortunate Mahon- 
dra Bhliv.” 

Ill 
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No. 14. — On ihrono 0 / ft i/uro of Budd/m. — IClxTOlO. 

Gtjnauiya. * 

After the Buddhist formula, there is a short iiisci'ii)Uon 
of five lines — 

Sam 19, VahdJclia 

Sadi 5, Si’i Gjinu-Charita Sri j^fiihciulm P<(ltt 
Bam rdje Beva d/iawniiajavi * x * ^ )(• 

”In tlie prosperous Gunaclmvita.” 

“In tlio year 19, the 5th of the waxiu*^ moon of 
Vaishhh, in the I’cign of the fortunato Mahoudra Bhla 
Beva, the pious gift of.” 

Kittoc montious a second inscription of this king, also 
dated in his 19Lh year.t 

No. 16. — On j>edeslttl of danding female dalne.~M&. hitOADi.KY. 

BniAR. 

This inscription in two lines records a gift in the usual 
iorm for the benefit of the donor’s father and mother. In 
the middle of the lower lino, after a break, .1 find the raja’s 
name and the date. 

* * raje Sri Rdnia Pdla Beva, Samvat ^ 
faisakha, dine 558. 

“ In the year 2, the 28th day of Vaisfilch, in the roign 
of the fortunate llAma Pdla Ilevaf' 

No, 10.— 0/i l/ase of image of Skuskli. — Mil. UHOADLiiY. 

Biuar HiWj. 

Tins inscription is unfortunately incomploto, hut the 
following portions are distinct : — 

i.“~* * * Sn Man Mttdana Pd (In) Beoa. 

— (iv) jagaraje * * Sam 3, FuimkJiu dine li4. 

“ In the year 3, the 24jth day of Vaishkh, of the victo- 
rious reign of the fortunato Madaua P^lla Beva.” 


* lichgul AbUUc Sociotj'a Jouiwil, XVI, p 278, uiul riiite Y, toil 
t Bougnl ABicitk Society’s JoiiumI, 181H, p, 23-1. 
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No, 17 . — Pedestal of Biidilhist siatne, 
jAYSfAGAll, NEAR LaKHI SaRAT. 

Tins iiiacl’iption consists of four lines, of wliicli the first 
throe are given in the usual formula of these gifts, but the 
last line contains the Mug’s name and date. 

4 .' — Sfi llaJi Madaua Pdla Peva rdj^e. Samvat 19 , Aswina 30 . 

“ In the reign of the fortunate Madana Ptila Deva, in the 
year 19, the 30th of Aswin.” 

No. ] 8. — Over/onr-armed female statue. 

Temple op Gtaladhar Q-aya. 

This inscription consists of 14i horizontal lines and one 
perpendicular line to the left. It begins with the invocation 
Stmsli nanho JBha(/mate Vasudewya. Buchanan give.s the 
following account of this record, which is particularly valu* 
able for the minute precision of its date.* 

^‘Tbe inscription is dated Samvat 1232 (A. B. 1176), in 
the 14th year of Sri Govinda Phla Dova. It wonld appear 
fj’om this inscription that Vidyadhara, the grandson of Ullau, 
came to Gaya, gave daily 16 kahans of cowries to the dwijas 
(Brahmans), took to witness fifty worshippers of Vishnu, 
especially Nrisiuha, Sridhara, and Bevadhara,” &o. In 
this brief account Buchanan has omitted to notice the 
pooifiiarity of recording the year of the Vrihaspati cycle of 
00 years, which gives such precision to the date. In the 
original the date is thus given : — 

Hmvat l&3Sj VUidn Satnvafsare, Sri Qovinda Pdla Pena yata rdjye 
chuturddasa Samvalsa) e Gayayam 

“ In the Samvat year 1232, the year Viledri, 14 years of 
the reign of the fortunate Govinda Bhla Deva having elapsed 
ill Gaya.” The year 1232 of the Vikramaditya Samvat is 
equivalent to A. D. 1176, wluch corresponds with Vikdri, 
the 33rd year of the Vrihaspati cycle in Northern India, 
As 14 years of the reign of Govinda had then elapsed {gcita,)y 
his accession must have taken place in A. B. 1161. 


Eostorii luiUn, Vol I, p. Gl. 
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JV'tf. ly. — On a dab in lemj>le of Surya. 

Gaya. 

This is one of tlie most important inscriptions that lias 
rcn'ai'ded our researolies for many years past, I found it 
built into the TTaU inside tlie temple of Sflrya, and com- 
pletely covered witli whitewash. The inscription consists of 
25 lines of closely packed characters of somewhat peculiar 
shape. It is in almost perfect order, and is the only record 
yet found which is dated in the Buddhist ora of the Nirvllu. 
The inscription opens with an emphatic Buddhist invo- 
cation,* 

Aim mmo Bnddhaya Siiddhaya, namo Bharmmaya Samano, namah 
Sanghaj/a Sin-hag a Lahdianaga, ^'o, 

and ends with — 

Bhagavati parmiroriUe Savivat 1819 , Kdrilika hadi 1 , Ihidhe 

” In the year of Bhagavata’s Nirvan 1819, on ’VYcdnesday, 
the 1st day of the waxing moon of Kft,rttik.” 

The date here given has been Mndly calculated for mo by 
my friend Bdpu Bova, the well known astronomer, ivh'o 
liiids that it corresponds with Wednesday, tlio Ttli Oclo- 
ber 13djl, N. S. \ and thus fixes tho Hirvdn of Buddha 
iu B. 0. 478. Perhaps when the inscription 1ms boon trans- 
lated we may find some indications that may onahlo us to lix 
tho date with absolute certainty. Several names occur in tho 
inscription, but I have failed to find any royal and known 
name to give a clue to its date. 

Bo. 20 . — On a slab of the Mahoit'o gaimag, 

Buudha Gaya. 

This is another Buddhist inscription of 29 long lines, 
opening with the invocation Ntimo Jiuddhaya — “ adoration 
to Buddha,’' Brahman malignancy has sadly mutilated this 
inscription by boring two largo round holes in tho midst of 
the letters to serve as a socket for tho lower pivot of one- 
half of the gate to work in. In the first lino mention is 
made of some one of tho Bathor race — Sri RdsMrahntdn- 
waya ; but tho name is indistinct. I can find neither date 
nor raja’s name; but as the inscription is in tolorablo order, 


* PliiloXXXV. 
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altliougli not complete, it is quite possible that it may yield 
some useful information -wben translated. 

No. 31. — In coart^ard of Vishtu-jiad temple. 

Gaya. 

This is an unimportant inscription of six short lines, dated 
in Samvat 1136, or A. D. 1078. The letters are very roughly 
cut, and not very legible. 

No. 23 . — On slab in wall of Parpila temple. 

Gaya. 

Witli this inscription we roach the Muhammadan times. 
It consists of six long lines, beginning with Aim Sidelhi 
rastn, Vih'amdditya nripaie^ Samvai 1257, Jyeshta ladi 16 
Giiro. The third figure of the date is somewhat doubtful. 
It might pcrliaps be read as a seven or as a nine | but is not 
unlike a five ; it is certainly not a six nor an eight. By 
taking it as a five, the Samvat date of 1267 is equivalent to 
A. D, 1200, which agrees with the reign of IMuaz-iicl-din 
bin SfLm, whoso name occurs in the second line “ tS/'i 
Suratdn Mojdine rdjye. The date of Samvat 1277, or 
A. B. 1220, w^as the middle of the reign of Iltitmish, 
but Samvat 1297, or A. B. 1240, corresponds with the 
reign of Muaz-ud-din Bahrhm, who was Idlled in A. B. 1241. 

I prefer this last date, but I cannot say that I am quite 
satisfied with it. The remainder of the inscription contains 
a iiumber of private names connected with Gaya. 

No. 33. — 0)1 slab north-west of Fishui-pad. 

Gaya. 

This inscription of 12 lines is very roughly cut, hut the 
greater part of it is distinctly legible. It opens with the 
words — ' 

Samvat 1326, Phitlguna Siuli 1 Ravo 

“Intho Samvat year 1325 (or A. B. 1268), on Sunday, 
the first of the u'^axing moon of PhMgun.” In the 8th and 
11th lines the name of Vana Baja Dova is found, but he 
would aijpear to he a private person. In the 9th line, how- 
ever, the words— 

ialparena Turushha rcljena, Binihunena 
The Tiimshha Raja Biiiabxjna most probably indicate 
the Tuvki Bmporor of Belhi, BalhaUy as wc call him, but , 
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it is possible that liis true name was Bilhm, wliich would 
agree with the Birbitn of this inscription. 

No. 2‘1.— Oji Ike limliUia-pad. 

Buddha Gaya. 

This inscription is very indistinct, but it oconpica so 
important a position on the oast face of the Biiddlia-pad 
itself, that it is necessary to bring it to prominont iiotiee. 
Lucidly the date of Sake 1230, or A, L. 1308, is very disUuct. 

No. 25. — Lithe conHytmlof Vhlmn-pail, 

Gaya. 

Thi.s is a very rough record of only eight short liucs, which 
I read as follows 

Sumvat 1429 Paitsha Siuli 12 
* dine lena vdjdlmaja 

Yuja 2 ^dla Gaydh'Ham!^ 

^ ‘X- * *x^ 

The date Samvat 1429, or A. I). 1372, covro.'iponda with 
the reign of Firuz Tughlak of Delhi, and of Sikandar of 
Bengal. 

No, 26 . — Inside the sanctum of iemplo of Siiiyu. 

Gaya. 

Tins inscription was only discovered aftev ti vewy minuio 
aorutiny of the ohsoure sanctum with a light during my 
last visit. It contains 10 long linos of small letters, and is 
generally in good preservation. It opens with the invoca- 
tion Ganappatatje namah^ “ adoration to Ganapati;” but in 
the middle of tho 1st line I find Sw'ijdya nwnah) “ adora- 
tion to Surydj” fromwhioli I infer that this inscription is 
moat probably in the original position whore it was placed 
at the restoration or rebuilding of tlio Sun loiuplo. Tho 
record is dated iu the year 1429 of VikramMitya, during the 
reign of Bilipati Piayvoj Sake, “ Firuz Shah, lord of Delhi" 
(line 2). The king’s name is repeated in lino 7) with tho ad- 
dition of the title of Sultan, Suraldn Sri Pii/aroJ Sdh rdjije. 
This is followed by tho name of tlio district Sri mad Vdanda- 
piira dese, and apparently also the name of the governor 
of Gaya, Qayadhtkam. The name of JJdandetpura is pre- 
served by Tdvfinhth under tho form of Okaitapura. S[)eak- 
iiig of tho first inroads of the Musahnans into Magadlia, ho 
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sayg— " lh.e Tui’uslikas conquered the kingdom of Magadha, 
exterminated the priests, and the famous monasteries of 
Otantapura and Vikrammila”* In a second place Otanta- 
pura is said to be not far from Nillanda. I think it pro- 
bable that TJdandapura may be the present Tandwtti called 
also Bishenpura Tmdwa, "where considerable Buddhist re- 
mains still exist 

No, 27, — Slab in conrtf/ard of Gadadhar iemple, 

Gaya. 

This inscription of 27 lines is much injured in the upper 
half, but the lower half is in tolerable preservation. It is 
dated in Samvat 1476, or A. B. 1420, and ends with the 
"word Sambhamtu, It is "written in 24 numbered slokas^ 
"which will give some assistance to the decipherer. 

No, S8.— rij/U jamb of imple of Qaydstm Devi,. 

Gaya. 

This long inscription of 33 horizontal and 3 perpendi- 
cular lines is dated in Samvat 1616, or A. D, 1469, It 
opens with Sri Gmiemja namali, and ends with Sri Q-add- 
dhara charamiyam. It consists of 16 slolcas with several 
lines of prose at the end, and is generally in good preser- 
vation. The following translation "was made with the assist- 
ance of a student of the Sanslait College at Bandras : — ■ 

1. — “ Prosperity ! Salutation to Gauesa I May the lotus-like 
feet of tho blessed Krishna, as also those of Siva, and the 
holy deity Adi-Gadhdhara, Phalgiswara, and Ohandlkh, and 
other deities, Vradhna, Indra, and Vahni, &o., "who dwell in 
the BharmasUh, and who grant our desires, protect the king 
Surya, together with his wife and son. 

2. — ‘'How can this severe penance he compatible with 
this woman of smiling face P (Thus will people meditate on 
my character). But though the good will tliink both pos- 
sible with mo, had men are sure to tliink evil. Thus think- 
ing, Siva tried to suppress his love within, which, notwith- 
standing, overflowed in the form of the eye of his forehead. 
May this same love give you prosperity. 

3. — “Then, flourished a king, Sindhu Baja, pure his 
fame, and lustrously beautiful his body. A hero he was in 


* Lo UiwWUiHini!, &c., imi' M. ViishiUct, tiailmt cUi llusso, pur M. LaCommo, p. 56. note. 
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di'eadfal fights ; ho was most steady ; he was tlio great king 
of the whole earth, the moon among the Kshatriya stars, 
severe to all his enemies, and glorious with all knowledge. 

4i.. — “ Of him was horn a son named Dami, beautiful like 
the moon, possessed of charming spots, rosimetod hy the goofi, 
and himself well disposed. Ho attacked liis mightiest 
enemies, he was a conflagration- burning tlio forest of the 
sakas, and a sun dispelling the darkness of calamity. 

5. — «< Of him was born a son named Sandevaha, who was 
versed in polity, and who performed a great many sacrifices. 
ICia son was Dami, who was lihoral, who gran.tod the ncody 
their desires, and performed many virtuous aols. 

6. — “His son was the auspicious MauipaTjA, who had 
subjected a multitude of kings to his slavery, who was chiof 
amongst virtuous men, who was a second sun dwelling upon 
the earth, who made the heavenly trees (which yield wliat- 
ever may be desired) oontomptiblo by his donations, vvlio 
was an abode of many surprising good qualities, and who 
was most powerful. 

7. — “His son was Devidasa, of immonaurablo groatnosa, 
who was respected by saints, who was the protector of all 
learned men, and tbo hbodo of all good qualities. Ho was 
a worshipper of Siva. His extonsivo fame vied with ilio 
beams of the white-lustred moon, and he was a aoiirco of 
delight to the eyes of men, as the moon is to the ocean. 

8. — “His son was the auspicious Suryadasa, who was 
named first in reckoning virtuous personages. Ho iras a 
Kshatriya, respected by all, and was the head of aovoreign.s. 
He was a w’^orshipper of Siva, and caused largo ponds to ha 
dug in waterless soils. He was a performer of wonderful 
actions, and a destroyer of the troops of his iniglity enemy 
in battle. 

9. — “Some sovereigns deposit gold in tho earth, Bomo 
waste it in gaming, or spend it on proatitutos, miuiioa, and 
buffoons. But the wise S'ilfyre, tlio sou of 'I’hakkur Hovi- 
dhsa, was engaged in tho liheration of Gaya, in the cultiva- 
tion of sacred gardens, and in tho donation of the sixtoon 
truly great gifts. 

10. — “The nymphs of the celesiial cities, plucking wiih 
uplifted hands the flowers of the heavouly trees, loudly 
sing with emulative onset his pure fame, 

11- — “His son, the wise Saktisinha, seeing the ocean 
dried up by the heat of the dread burning power, made 
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fcliem again boaiitiful -with dancing waves, which met their 
shores with the tears of his enemies’ wives hilled in battle. 

12. — “ His grandson Madana flourishes, who surpassed 
Kama in beauty, and who, like the vernal moon, is the source 
of universal deliglit. 

^13. — " There have flourished many sovereigns on earth, 
such as the divine Il0,m.a and others, whose power and glory 
are celebrated, and whose very name uttered by mouth gives 
liberation. They came to Gaya, and freed their ancestors by 
the performance of tbeir funeral ceremonies here (sradhas) ; 
but it was the auspicious Shrya who with facility freed her 
(Gaya), the bostower of the fruit of freedom. 

14. — In the year 1516, the sun having entered Aries, in 
the month of Ohaitra, the fifth day of the bright fortnight, 
on Thursday, the moon having entered Taurus, the virtuous 
King Sdryaddsa gave a golden ox and one thousand and 
ten kine to Brahmans before GadS-dhara. 

16. — May the slie-swan of the fame of King Sfiryad&sa, 
whose reputation extends to LoJcaloka, sport in the ponds of 
virtuous minds in this world as long as the world-purifying 
GangS, flourishes upon the earth, and as long as Siva wears 
the moon crescent on his head. 

16. — “ In the year 16 1 6, in the month of Chaitra, the fifth 
day of the bright fortnight, on Thursday, the auspicious 
Ohaudhari Silryaddsa^ the son of Ohaudhari Deoiddsa, the 
ornament of the Kshatriya tribe, boon of JBlJjasara race, 
made a pilgrimage to JPrayaga, Kasi, and G-aya, together with 
his family. He gave a thousand kine to Brahmans near 
Qad^dhara, and made Gaya free for three years. May the 
auspicious Sfn-yadasa live for a period of one thousand years, 
together with his brother, the auspicious Sihamala, his son 
Gaktisinha, and his grandson Madana. Happiness. 

“ This eulogy has been written by Dnrgadasa, the son 
of Tri'pathi-dhanaf sprung from the stock of Kausika and 
from the race of Ghriia-hida. He made a pilgrimage to 
Gayd. May the witnesses be here the deities Gad&dhara, &o., 
and T^^cliluldtas. He made the liberation of his deceased 
ancestors — Chaube Bhikn^ Misra Ohamam, Timdi Bai-dasa, 
Blessings on the writer and the reader, Bwara Smha-dasa. 
Written by Tarana. Salutation to the feet of the holy 
GadMhara.” 

The writer of this fulsome panegyric has omitted to state 
the name of the country over which his patron Stlryadfisa 
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ruled. Apparently, tlio cliief was not quite satisfied with the 
poetical account of his pilgrimage, for the pith of the story 
is told in the prose postscript. The expression “ rrood Gaya 
for three years ” seems rather ohscure. I coniccturo that it 
may mean the remission of all pilgrim taxes ibr throe years 
on the ]iaym.eiit of a certain sum hy Shryadflsa. But when 
the “ she-swan” of Indian poetry sports in the muddy pond 
of a Brahman’s mind, it is difUcult to extract any real informa- 
tion from such an inflated windbag of conceita, T'ho gono- 
alogy recorded in the inscription might haTO hoeii really useful 
if any clue had hcon given as to tho country of the royal 
pilgrim. The names and probable dates of ibis family are as 
follow : — 



At so yenM. At 25 yenifl. 

Sindhu B^jfv i . . 

... 1270 or 1300 A. a). 

Derail . ... 

... 1300 „ 1320 

S ancle vara 

... 1.330 „ 1330 

Mini II 

... 1300 „ 1375 

Mahijiftla 

... 1390 „ ].1.()0 

Devkl&sa 

... 1420 „ U.2G 

SdryaclAsa 

... U.50 „ 1.1.50 

Date of inscription Samvat 1510 “ A* D. ] *160. 


Allowing 26 years to each generation, tho dato of Sindlm Raja 
Avill fall between 1300 and 1326 A. B. It is quite possible 
therefore that he may bo tho same chief as Sai Raja of tho 
Chunar inscription, whose dato is Samvat 1390, or A. D. 1333, 
The locality would suit very well for tho starting point of a 
pilgrimage to Prayaga, KUsi, and Gaya. 

No, 29 .— 111 eoHt'fi/di'd of Vix/iiiu-pud iample, 

Gaya. 

The slab on which this record is cut is placed as abeam 
with the inscribed face downwards, and was discovered when 
copying another inscription placed in a niche beneath it. It 
contains eight long lines of modern looldug charactors, begin- 
ning with an invocation to Ganapati, There aro iivo slokas, 
followed by the date Bammt IdSdi, or A. B. Idj27. I read 
the name of a chvijarajaswaromcmi. 

No, 30 . — Slub at Alesha tj ’•bat temple, 

Gaya. 

This long inscription of 26 lines is injured in the middle 
and several other places, and, the right lower corner, about 
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8 inches broad, is broken off altogether, but it is otherwise in 
fair preservation. It opens with, an invocation to Siva 
NamaJi ISivapa. The date has been lost with the broken 
corner piece, the 2fith line now ending with ISamvatsa (ra)** 


1^0, 31 . — Pillar in courlyarH of Vishiu-^ad temple, 

Gava. 

There are 31 lines, each 11 inches in length, in this 
Inscriiotion, but unfortunately I have failed to find a data in 
it. A raja is mentioned in the second line — Sioasli Pratdpcc 
Mudranye Bdjardja Siromani; but I can find nothing that 
offers any clue to the date. 

On comparing the names and dates derived from these 
inscriptions with the lists of kings preserved hy Thrhn&tli 
and Abul Pazl, several differences will be found which can- 
not at present bo reconciled. But on the whole the geneal- 
ogies given in the books agree much better with those of the 
inscriptions than could have been expected from our ex- 
perience of other genealogies. The following table gives the 
lists of all these authorities side by side : — 


PAL A DYNASTY OP MAGADHA. 



Dlnajpur 

Coppei pinto, 

lifongli' 

(Joppet‘ plftto. 

'EAiAiiaUi, 

In Ynssillof. 

Abul Fnzl, 

.1 

Loka P^la. 

GopAk, 

GopAk. 

BKupAla. 

2 

Dlinnna Ptila I. 

DLarma Pftla, 

Dova PAk. 

Dhu’pAk. 

3 

( illogiblo.} 

Deva Pala. 

Rnbo PAk. 

Dova PAk* 

4 

Jftya Pala, 

Jluddal Fill(i}\ 

Dhaviua PAla. 

Bliupati Pak. 

5 

Deva Paia II. 

Dova PAltt. 

Maauvalcsliltai 

Dhaiii)n.fc PAlft, 

6 

( illegiMo.) 

j Sura PAk. 

Vaim Pftla 

Bijjon PAla. 

7 

Nai’^yaim P^la, 

Narayana Pak, 

JMaln PAki 

Jaya PAla, 

8 

Paja PAIa, 

1 f 4 

Mnka PAk. 

Raja Pilla. 

9 

rak Dwa. 

^ 1 

Shamil PMa. 

Blioj PAk. 

10 

Yigraha PAla !• 

Sarmth insern. 

SrcBta PAk. 

Jngad Pftln. 

11 

12 

13 

Main Pftk. 

Naya PAk. 

Vigmlin Pula II. 

Mahi PfLla, 

Clianaka Pala. 

Dcira PAk. 

Neia PAk. 

Amara PAk* 

Hnsti PAla, 

Kslianti Pak. 

Rama PAk Dova, 
Yaksha PAln, 
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Taking the Dinajpui* genoalogy as tlio moat comploio, and 
addinff to it the name of Dora PMa from the Mongir plate, 
amUhat oC Sura PMa from the Buddd-l pillar, wo got, with 
only one missing link, an uniutcrruptetl list of 13 succcisaivo 
namos. Six of these names are found in some of iho other 
inscriptions, of v/hich T have jjust given a hrioi notice, 
I^ive of thorn are found in the list of TarUnaUi, and four 
of them under somewhat dilferont forms in the list of 

Abui ]?aKl. , on . T , 

I'rom all these sources I have compiled the following list 

of the 

PALA DYNASTY OP MAGADHA. 



PiebftblQ 
accc<islaii 
A, D. 

NAMt 9. 

IliHOlIlUIolia, 

1 

786 

Gopaln. 

No. '1, NWanila, S, 1. 

2 

700 

Dhavmii PAla, 

. No. 1, Moiigiv plakj S. 

B 

816 

Do^a Vk\i\ 1 1 

4 

e^io 

Java Pfllft. 


6 

8G5 

Devft Pflla II. 

No. 6, Glioavilwa. 

6 

890 

Sura Palti. 

No. 6, Gaya, 7> Ko. Buddal pillar. 

7 

916 

Narayaiuir Pllb. 

S 

040 

Kiyii, PA,la» 

^ ^ Pitla Dova. , 


9 

966 

No. 7, Biliar, S, 12. 

10 

900 

Vigi’ahft P&la T. 

11 

1016 1 

Msilu PAla. 

No. 8, Sarnftili, S. 1083=1026 A.D.,No. 0 S 10 

12 

lOdO 

JSiiyfi PfiU. 

No. 12, GayA, S. 16. 

13 

1006 

Vigmha pila II. 

^ yfi if ' 

No. 3, PLiuijpiir, S. 12 of Naya PaVs roign. 


1100 

Mnhendm Deva, 

No. 13, Earn Gaya S. 8, No, 14 ICiiLoo S. 11). 


1126 

Pniiia Pain Dova. 

No. 15, Dibav, 2, 


lld^ 

Mfulana Pilla Pova. 

No. 16, Biliav, 8. B. No, 17 .Tuyiin{;ar S. 10. 


llGl 1 

Goviiula PMa Dovn. 

>1& Jf' -x- 

No. 18, S =1232, A. D. 1176, 16th yoav o^ 
roign. 


1180 

1 

Indi’odyiuMna. 

Eeig'niug in A. P* 1200. 


According to Thr&nhth, the BAja of Orissa was tributary 
to Mahip&la, and as he certainly held llanhras his dominions 
were very extensive. But the Phla dynasty did not retain 
their power heyond the end of the 11th centtiry, when the 
whole of the eastern provinces wore raised into a separate 
principality by the founder of the Seva family, Abiil Puzl 
assigns 160 years to the Senas, hut the lengths of the reigns 
added together amount only to 106 years, which deducted 
from A. B. 1200, will place the defection of Bengal and the 
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rise of the Sena dynasty in A. D. 1094 The P^la family 
however still continued to reign in Magadha, as we see 
from the inscriptions Nos. 13 to 17, of which the last is dated 
in A. D, 1176. Tradition gives the name of the last Icing, 
Inde7'dcmn, or Indradyumnaj who held out the fort of Jay- 
nagar, on the Kiyiil river, against the Muhammadans. 

Assigning 26 years to a generation, and wovlciiig backwards 
from Maliiphla, the accession of Gopala, the founder of the 
dynasty, will fall in the latter half of the Sth century, or 
still earlier, if we allow 30 years to each generation. By 
either reckoning, the rise of the PMa dynasty of Magadha is 
fixed to the 8fch century A. D.; at which time great changes 
would appear to have taken place amongst most of the ruling 
families of Northern India. 

Of the earlier rulers who preceded the P41a family, we 
have only a few meagre hints, which I will here hinng 
together for future reference. 

The oldest records that we possess are those of the 
Varmnia inscriptions in the BarM)ar and N&gllrjuni caves 
of Magadha.* These give the names of three successive 
kings, Tajnya Vavmma, SSivdula Varmma, and Ananta 
Varrama, who, from the style of their alphabetical characters, 
must have reig)\ed before A. D. 600, and who probably 
succeeded the Guptas in A. D. 319. Their sway would 
theroforo have extended from 310 to 400 A. D. Prom 
Hwen Thsang wo learn that the king of Magadha, about 
A. D. 600, was "Furna Varmma, whom he calls the last of 
the family of Asolca, But there are two notices of a rather 
later date of a powerful king, named Yubo Vm'mma, whom 
I believe to have been the paramount sovereign of the 
Gangetic provinces. In A, B. 731 the ruler of Central 
India is named I-slia-fii-mo by the Chinese, which I take to 
he intended for Yaso Vemmna.^ At the very same time, also, 
wo have mention of a Yaso Varnima, who was the king of 
Kanauj, contemporary with BalitHditya of Kashmir, who 
reigned from 723 to 760 A. B. The reign of Yaso Varmma 
may therefore bo fixed in A. D. 720 to 740, A remem- 
brance of his sovereignty is found in the Ghosiv^wa inscrip- 
tion,:!: in the mention of Yaso Varnwia-pura^ which I think 


^ Bonsai ABiatic Sociefcy's Joiivjml, VII, G8-I, 

+ M. rautliior, Jouriial ABmliquc, ISSOj p. 411, 
j N 0 , 5 of the prcBout series. 
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was the towa of BiliAr. Erom ibe Obinese ive learn further 
that the king of Central India in A. D. 692 was named 
Ti-wo~si-no, and tbo king of Eastern India, Mo-lo^pa-mOf or 
Mala Vartmm.^ At a later period, shortly after the time of 
Yaso Varmma, Wo find that the king of G-aucla, named 
Jai/anta, gay© bis daughter in. marriage to Jayapiiu of Kash- 
mir, who reigned from A. D. 779 to 813. 

In the inscription which Kittoe found at Aplisar we liavo 
the record of another family of those earlier times, which 
must have boon a branch or continuation of the great Gupta 
dynasty. Kittoe jilaces this inscription midway between the 
Gupta coin and pillar inscriptions and N^trdyana Phla, that 
is, between 160 and 960 A. D., or in the middle of the 6th 
century, t This inscription is now lost, and wo have only 
Kittoe’ s opinion to guide us as to its date. But in Indian 
pala)ograpliy his experience was great and his judgment 
sound, and I accept his date without hesitation. The style 
of the writing of this period may be seen in two inscriptions 
of KHma Eeva, the successor of Aditya Sena Bova, which 
are carved on the face of the famous ManclUr bill. J Both 
of them open in the same manner — Farama bhaUdraJea 
MaMrdjaclhirdja Sri Aditya Sena Dem, Tlie same titles 
are applied to hia successor, whoso name, however, is not 
quite certain. It may perhaps he Kdmia Deva. 

This branch of the Gupta family, consisting of nine genera- 
tions, will almost hll the gap between the downfall of tho 
great Gupta dynasty in 319 and the accession of Harsha 
Varcldhaua about A. I). 600. Tho tliird in the list, named 
Xnmdra Gupta ^ was engaged in hostilities with King Shnli 
Varmma ; § the fourth, named Damodara Gupta^ had suceoss- 
fiilly encountered “ at tho battle of Mamhari the fierce army 
of the western Hunas f and the fifth, named Mahasena Gupta, 
had too obtained a victory over Sri Vanunia. Of the sixth 
prince nothing special is recorded, After him there is a gap 
in the inscriptiou, and then follow Mashlsa Bern and his son 
Aditya Sena, in whose reign the record was engraved. 

In this inscription of the later Guptas we see that they 
wero contemporary with another line of kings who.so family 
title was Varmma, two of whom are mentioned by name ns 


^ M. Pautliici, Journal AsinUrniOj 1839, p, 405, 
t Bengal Asiatic Society Jouriinl, 1848, ]). 497. 
X Bwclinmn, EiVfitoin huVm, Yol. Il, Plnte 4. 

§ Bengal Asintic Society's Jonriinl| I8C0, p, a73. 
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rivals ia war. "We have no meaits at present of fixing the 
countries over wLioli these tvro contemporary dynasties ruled, 
but there is evidence sufiSoient to show that the territory of 
the Varmmas was in Western Magadha, and that of the 
Guptas in Eastern Magadha. Their frontiers, however, must 
have been continually advancing or receding with the changes 
of war ; and it would not be safe, in the present meagre slate 
of our information, to attempt any move precise tlefiuiiion of 
the territories over whicli they ruled. In the following lists 
of these two royal families all the names are brought together 
for easy reference. The dates of course are only approxi- 
mate; but I may note that the date thus assigned to I)&.mo- 
dava Gupta, 4i20 to 450 A. B., agrees so well with the 
period of the settlement of the Little Yuechi in Peshhwar,. 
that his successful encounter with the Hunas at the battle 
of Maushari may, I thinlc, he accepted as a part of the 
general opposition offered by the Indian princes to the inroads 
of the white Huns in the 6th and. 6th centuries. 


WESTERN MAGADHA. 

EASTERN MAGADHA. 

Frobablo 

dnto. 

j Nwrita 

Probable 

dftto. 


A. D. 

1 



310 

Yajnya Varmina, 

330 

HasKka Gupta D&va. 

340 

S&vdula Yavrnma, 

360 

Jivita Gupta, 

Kum&ra Gupta. 

370 

Aiianta Yarmina. 

390 

400 

Yarmmii. 

420 

Daiuodaia Gupta. 


- 

450 

M^ihasena. 

460 

Sri Yaimma. 

460 

M&dlmva Gupta. 


610 

Haahka Dsva, 



640 . 

Adifcya Se^a. 



670 1 

Kama Deva. 

600 

Piirna Yarinma. 

690 

Soadngka. 

720 

Yaao Yarmiaa 



780 

Jayantn, 




There are gold coins of three of these princes which 
confirm, by the 'alphabetic characters’ of their inscriptions, 
the dates here assigned to them. The oldest of these is 
Ktmdra Gu^ita, a large number of whose coins are now in 
the British and Indian Museums. I possess two speci. 
mens, and one has been engraved by Wilson.* A glance 


* All Aim Anticiufi, P)ato XVill, ftg. 
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at tlie last will sliow that it is of mucli latei' date than the 
coias of KumAra Griipta Mahendra, the son, of Ohaadra 
Gupta II, and father of Skanda Gupta. I would therefore 
refer the coins to KumArra Gupta II of the present list of 
later Guptas, Several coins of SasdngJea have also been found 
in Jessore, which I have been able to assign from a very 
fine specimen belonging to the Payne Knight collection in 
the British Museum, on which the name is given at full 
length— Sri SasdngJta,'^ The coins of Yaso Varmma are 
well known, one having been found in the MAnikyAla Topo 
by General Ventura. t 

I have strong hopes that during the ensuing cold season 
we shall bo able to collect more ample materials for the 
illustration of this dark period of Indian history between 
the fall of the great Gupta dynasty in A. B. 319 and the 
Muhammadan conquest in A. B. 1200. "When this is achieved, 
we shall then have a fair outline of the history of Magadlia 
from the time of Buddha down to our own days. Many 
portions will no doubt be little more than bare skeletons j 
but I think it probable that we shall be able to add very 
considerably to our knowledge of the two contemporary 
dynasties of the Varmmaa and later Guptas, as well as of 
their successors, the Buddhist PAlas. According to my view, 
the following outline gives a near apju’oximation to the aotuol 
history of Magadha for a period of seventeen centuries, from 
the time of Buddha to the Muhammadan conquest. 

Saiaundffa. D^nastj/, 

B. C. 500 BimbisSrn ov Srenika, con temporary of BiuHlm, 

484. Acccssiou of Ajftta Satm. 

478 NirvSn of Buddha. 

Maur^a Dynasty , — 137 years, 

315 Chandra Gupta. 

2.91 Biudashra. 

363 Asoka, or Priyadarsi. 

&c. &c, 

Siiiiya Dynasty , — 113 yean, 

178 Pnslipatnitva, 

Agnimitra, 

&c. Sea, 


* Scu ncneal Aaiahc Society's Jouriml, 18B2, Plato XII, fig. 12. for n nido sketch of one of 
Hitiic come, I got one at Giiyn, nnd tivo othora hy oxoiiniigo with Ihc Aelatic Socioty, 
t Uougol Asiiitie Society’s Journal, III, Plato XXI, (Ig, 9, 
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Bmhnan years, 

66 Sankaiftditya. 

37 Buddha Gupta. 

B. C.— 8 TathSgata Gupta. 

A.D.— ai BMMitya. 

50 Vajra. 

Gupia Dynasty , — 340 years, 

Sii Gupta, in North-Western India. 

Ghatot Kacha ditto. 

79 Chandra Gupta I. 

107 Samudrn Gupta. 

15& Chandra Gupta II, 

185 Kinnfirn Gupta, 
a 10 Skauda Gupta, 
ftas 

840 Buddha Gupin. 

860 

880 Vishnu Gupta. 

Sco. See. 

Later Quotas and Varmmas, 

819 Haslika Gupta, Yajnya Vavmmai 
Pdla Dynasty. 

860 GopAla. 

1096 Defection o£ Bengal under the Sena Dynasty. 

1800 Muhammadan conquest. 

We are gradually adding to our scant store of knowledge 
of these early and obscure periods of the history of Eastern 
India ; but I expect that a much clearer light will be thrown 
upon soroval portions of it when all the inscriptions haye 
been translated and carefully compared. 

YASHTI-VANA OB JETHIAN. 

On his way from the BodM-drdm, or holy pippal tree of 
Buddha Gaya, towards Bftjagriha, Hwen Thsang visited the 
forest of Ycisldi-vana, which he places at about 30 U, or 
6 miles, to the east of Buddhcwcina^* which I have already 
identified with the Btidhuin mountain, one of the stations of 
the Indian survey, 28 miles to the north-east of Buddha 
GayA and 8 miles to the south-west of E£liagriha.+ YasJiti 
means simply a “stick or staff, but the pilgrim explains 

^ JuliGii'B II won Thaniigf, 11 Ij lOf 

t fleo Plate XXXIX for tho position of BntlliRin in the mwp of MagBcLliiu 
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that the forest consisted of bambus, which covered the 
mountain and extended over the whole valley. He mentions 
also that there were two hot-springs at 10 li, or less than 
2 miles, to the south-west of Yashti-Dana, Now these hot- 
springs still exist at a place called Tctpohan, or simply Tapo, 
one mile and three quarters from the village of Jetliian, and 
uptvai’ds of 6 miles from the JBitdhain or Bitddha-vana, 
mountain. Bambus still grow on both sides of this hill, and are 
cut down annually and talceji to Gaya for sale. Buchanan 
mentions the Jharna Ghht, leading from the west into the 
valley, as well as the hot-springa of Tapoban,* but he sajs 
nothing of the hamlet of Jethian, nor of the bambu forest 
which is known all over the country as Jakhiibcin, In 1862, 
when I was at Ithjgii*, I heard the bambu forest always 
spoken of as JuMtihany and when I surveyed old Ehjagriha, or 
Kiisdgdrapui'at I fixed the position of the bambu forest to 
the south-west of Hhjgir on the hill lying between the hot- 
springs of Tapoban and old Biljagriha. I could hear nothing 
of the stupa said to have been built by Asoka in the midst of 
tho bambu forest, nor of tliecnve in ihenortliorn face of the 
Buddhavana mountain. There are several holes or recesses 
on Budhain, hut no cavern, either natural or artificial. This 
may have fallen in, but the stupa should still be iii exist- 
ence, as it is quite impossible that its materials would have 
been removed from such a situation. I think therefore 
that it may still be found. 

OLD RAJAGEIHA OE KUSAGARAPUEA. 

In January 1872, I again visited this famous capital of 
the Saisunhga Ttajas of Magadba. On this occasion I ap- 
proached the tiill-girt city from the north-east, with a deter- 
mination of settling the question as to the identity of the 
Son-hhdnddr cave with the Sattapani cave of the Buddhists, 
in which the first synod was held throe months after Bud- 
dha’s death. The Son-bhhndhr cave was the only one 
known to exist in Mount Baibhdr, and Mr. Beal had object- 
ed to its identification with the Sattapani cave of the 
Mahawauso, on tho ground that this famous cave is de- 
scribed hy Fa Hiaii as being “in the northern shade of the 
mouulaiu,” wliereas the Son-hhfinditi* is on the southern face. 
Now the Baibhitr mountain does not lie east and west like 


•* Knstoin India, I, 268. 
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Mount Vipula, but as nearly as possible north-east and 
south-west; and the north-east half of it might therefore 
be called either the “ north end ” or the east end.*** With 
my own survey of the hill-girt city (Giri-vraja) lying be- 
fore me, I saw that the Son-bhhudfir cave was aetually situ- 
ated in the northern half, or end, of the mountain, and there- 
fore that it truly answered to the description of its position 
given hy the Chinese pilgrims. But to make the identiiioa- 
tion absolutely certain, it seemed to me necessary to find 
the second cave which is mentioned by them both. 

The elder pilgrim, ]?a Hian, describes the position of this 
cave in the following terms — " Skirting the southern hill, 
and proceeding westward 300 paces, there is a stone cell, 
called the Pm-jw-fo cave, where Buddha was accustomed 
to sit in deep meditation after his midday ineaht Going 
still in a westerly direction 6 or 6 li there is a stone cave 
situated in the northern shade of the mountain and called 
Che-ii, This is the place where 600 Eahats assembled after 
the Nirvfina of Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred 
books.” Hwen Thsang’s account agrees substantially with 
the description of Ta HiaTi,$ but be adds some particulars 
which give most valuable assistance in identifying tbe first 
cave. His words are — “To tbe west of the hot-springs 
stands the stone house of IH-po-lo, in which Buddha former- 
ly lived. The deep cave which opens behind its wall was the 
palace of the Asuras. Numbers of Bhikhshus, who gave 
themselves to meditation, formerly dwelt in this house.” 

Two points in this description led me to the discovery of 
the cave I was in search of, which was quite unknown to the 
people. Close to the hot-springs, on the north-east slope of the 
Baibhilr lull, there is a massive foundation of a stone house, 
85 feet square, called Jarasandh-hi-baUhc<h or " Jarfisandhas* 
throne,” Now as Javasandha was an Asura, it struck ’me 
that the cave should bo looked for in the immediate vicinity 
of the stone foundation. I proceeded from the bed of tlie 
stream straight to the haUJuth, a distance of 289 paces, which 
agrees with the 300 paces noted by Ba Hian.§ Seated on the 
bailhak itself, I looked around, but could see no trace of any 
cavo; and neither the officiating Brahmans at the hot- 


» Tho axi? of Jloiint is 85° E, while tliab of Wouut Baibhftr is oiilj 5^“ E. 
f Bears Efi Ilian, C. XXX, p* 117. 
t Jnhcn'a Hwen Tlmng, III, 24 
§ See Plato Xlf for u map of old RAjagrilin. 
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springs, nor the poojile of the village, had ever heard of one. 
After a short time my eye caught a large mass of green 
immediately behind the stone hasement. On pushing aside 
some of the branches with a stick, I found that they belonged 
to trees growing in a hole, and not to mere surface brush- 
wood : I then set men to cut down the trees and clear out the 
hoHow. A flight of steps was first uncovered, then a portion 
of tho roof, which was still unbroken, and before the evening 
we had partially cleared out a large cave, 40 iuet in length 
hy 30 feet in width. ^ This, then, was the Pippal cave, or 
Vaibhava cave, of the Chinese pilgrims, in which Buddha 
had actually dwelt and taken his meals. This identification 
is fully confirmed by the relative position of the other cave 
called Son-bhdnddr, which corresponds exactly with the 
account given by Pa Hian. In a direct line the distance 
between the two caves is only 3,000 feet, but to go from one to 
the other it is necessary to descend the hill again to tlio bod of 
the stream, and then to ascend the stream to tho Son-bhhudhr 
cave, which increases the distance to about 4,600 feet, or 
rather more than 6 li. Tho Son-bhdnddr cave was therofore 
beyond all doubt tho famous Sattapmi cave of tho Buddhists, 
in which the first synod was hold in 478 B, 0., three months 
after the death oC Buddha. 

In the accompanying plate I have given a plan and view 
of the BaUlidle or throne of Jar&sandha, as well as a plan 
and section of the BaiblAr or Asura’s cave. Tho identification 
of these two places has an important bearing on ilio history 
of Indian arebiteeture. The cave itself is a rough excava- 
tion, which has been subsequently lined with a brick wall 
ill the lower portion. But as the cave was undoubtedly the 
quarry from whence the stones for the Baithah of Jartlsandha 
were derived, it follows that the BaithaJe itself must bo as old 
as the cavei that is, certainly coeval with Buddha in B. 0. 
600, and perhaps even older. Hero, then, we have a speoimon 
of an Indian stono building at least two hundred and fifty 
years older than Asolca. It is true that the atones are not 
dressed, but they are fitted together with great care and 

* Sco Plato XLI for a pliiu and ficctioji of tliia ciivo, Blowing its noHilion iinnicdintely 
liehind bho or Aaur’e house Tho clearauco of Uio nivo Tvna com- 

plofced hy Tilr. Bioadley, to whom I commUuicatcil its discovory, ab well my kloiifclflcntlona 
of the two caves. Theao idoiitllicfttioua have since been pabliBhcd by Mr. Bvondlny ns Ins 
own. His words are— "I can, I think, Bablsfnotorily idonlify this cavo and plntfoun with 
thcaecovmtoP tV awd also with that of Uwon Xudum Autuiuavv* 

Mm\\ 1872, 72* t> 1 .5 
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ingenuity, and the skill of the builder has been, proved hy 
the stability of his structure, which is still perfectly sound 
after the lapse of twenty-three centuries. 

It may be urged that this rough stone building offers no 
proof that the ancient Hindus were acquainted with the art 
of stone-cutting. To this I reply hy pointing to the other 
cave of Son-bhdnddr, which is entirely a chisel-eut chamber 
with a pointed arched roof, and a square-headed door and 
window. As this cave was in existence before the death of 
Buddha, it is of the same age as the other, which is a mere 
quarry hole, with a ledge of rock left overhead as a roof. 
I can also point to the stone walls of Girkmja itself, w^hich 
are still standing on the ridges of the simnunding hills. At 
the southern gate of the city, marked N in the plan, between 
the two hills Sonagivi and TJdayagm, I found these w'ails 13 
feet thick and in good order. As the city of Gririvraja or old 
Bhjagriha was built by BimbisArajthe contemporary of Buddha, 
we have another still existing example of Indian stone build- 
ing at least two hundred and fifty years older than the date 
of Asoka. 

In Plate XLII I have given a view, plan, and section of 
the Son-bJi&nddr cave, which we can now say with ahsoluto 
certainty was the famous Saitapani cave of the old Buddhists. 
Close beside it, to the east, there is a second cave about two- 
thirds of its size, which has now fallen in. On the outside 
face ot Son-hlulnddr there is a row of socket holes for the inser- 
tion of wooden beams ; and one socket hole is still left in the 
outer face of the smaller cave, the rest having disappeared 
with the fallen rock. These socket holes show that at some 
former period the caves had been extended towards the front. 
This fact is of much importance in settling the precise arrange- 
ment by which the cave was made to hold an assembly of 
600 persons. The following account of the first synod is 
given in the Ceylonese Chronicles : — ** With the assistance of 
Aj^tasatru, E&ja of Magadha, a splendid hall was built for 
the assembly of the first synod ett the mouth of the Satta-‘ 
pani cave, on the side of the Webhdra mountain. Pive 
hundred carpets were spread around for the monies 5 one 
throne was prepared for the abbot on the south side, facing 
the north, ancl another throne was erected in the middle, 
facing the east, fit for the holy Buddha himself.” * 


^ 'Jainouri Bougitl Aaintic Socicty^o Jountnl, VII^ 616t 
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Here we see tliat the assembly was held in a hall, “ pre- 
pared for the occasion,” immediately in front of the Sat- 
tapanni cave ; and the socket holes show that ibis arrango- 
ment was carried onfc by a flat roof along the wdiole front 
of the two caves. The full length of the platform before 
the caves is 90 feet, but the exact breadth I could not as- 
certain, as the rock is broken a little beyond 30 feet. Kittoe 
also made an exoavation, and ho concluded that there 
must have heon “huiUlings extending to some distance in 
front.”* * * § I suppose that the hall may have heen about 
40 feet in breadth, which would give a space of 3,600 
square feet for the sitting accommodation of 500 persons, or 
upwards of 7 square feet to each, which would bo amply 
sufficient for Indian sitters. The ruins of buildings in front 
of the cavo are mentioned by Hwen Thsang,t who looked 
upon them as the remains of tho hall built by Ajdtasatru for 
the assembly of the first Buddhist synod. 

In the Tibetan books the Sati.apaimi cavo is called the 
' “cave of the Nyugrodhaf or “Banyan trco.”$ Snilapami 
was also the name of a treo,§ in Sanskrit Srolujuirni. Fa 
Hian calls the cave Cheti, hut gives no translalion of the 
word. Perhaps it was intended for the Sanskrit Ghailya, as 
we learn from Hwen Tlisaug that there was a stupa on the 
north-west side of the cave, on the spot where Ananda had. 
received the reproofs of the other disoiiiles of Buddha. It 
might thus have been called the “ Ohaitya Cave,” as well as 
the Nyagrodha, or banyan tree cave. The latter name shows 
that til ere must once have been a banyan tree close by, and 
I conclude therefore that this was the oldest name of the 
cave by which aloiio it was known before tho Hirvdu of 
Buddha had given it a special reputation. 

In the accompanying map of BAjagriha |] I have marked 
the probable position of most of the holy places mentioned 
by Fa Hian and Hwen Thsaug. Several of these havo been 
noticed in a former repo]’t,'f but the certainty of the iden- 
titioation of the two caves renders that of several other 
places almost equally sure. 


* Hcneal Aeintio Sorioty’s .Touvnul, 1817, p. 0B8. 

t JqIU'u's Hwon Thaniig, III. 33. 

j Caoma do Km'oa. — Aaiabio Ueecai’clioB^ XX, p, Gl. 

§ Tumour, Matuwnuso— Iivtlcx* iw voce. 

II Plate XL. 
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INDRA-SILA-GUHA OR GIRYEK. 

Tlie position of Indra-Sila-guha, or tlie “ Cave of Indra’s 
Rook,” where Indra proposed 42 different q_uesfcions to Bnddha, 
and which I had identified with Giiyek, has been brought 
back again by Mr. Broadley to Bihdr, the sito originally 
proposed for it by Kittoe. Unfortunately the chief authority 
relied upon by Mr. Broadley ia Pa Hian, whose bearings and 
distances in this part of his journey are often wrong, and 
sometimes contradictory. Mr. Broadley’s next reliance is on 
certain assumed distances, and as Deputy Magistrate of Bihhr 
for two years, he has enjoyed the most favourable opportunity 
for becoming acquainted with the geography of that district. 
But I am sorry to say that he does not appear to have 
the faculty of accurately ascertaining distances even by 
measurement on a map. Now it is pretty generally known 
that distances measured on a map are nearly always some- 
what less than the actual distances by road, and that 
they cannot by any possibility be made greater than the 
actual road distances. But this self-evident truism has been 
boldly set at defiance by the late Deputy Magistrate of BihUr, 
who states that the “ actual ” distance from BihAr to Nfilan- 
da is 6^ or 6 miles, whereas the direct distance measured 
on the maps of the Indian Atlas is 7 miles, and by the road 
it is not less than 8 miles, I appeal to the map of 4 miles 
to one inch, which any one can consult, to show that the 
di/ceot distance is If inch, or 7 miles. But a length of only 
one yojma is quite useless for the determination of the value 
of the yojma^ whein the writei’ never uses a smaller measure 
than a half yojma ; for he would he obliged to employ the 
same term of one yojana to two very different lengths, as for 
instance, to one that was a full mile less than the true value 
of tho yojana, and to another that was a full mile greater. 

It is only by a comparison of several long distances that the 
true value of the yojana can be obtained. But it was Mr. 
Broadley’s object to deduce a small value for the yojana, so 
that he might make the distance from Patna to Bihitr agree 
with Pa Hian’s recorded distance of 9 yojanas from Patna to 
the hill where Indra proposed his 42 questions to Buddha. 
Finding this one process of curtailment insufi&cient, ho was 
obliged to adopt the double Procrustean method of lengthen- 
ing one measure and shortening another. Accordingly he 
stretches the distance from Patna to Bihfir to 64 miles, or, , 
as ho strangely expresses it, “ wciEaaZ distance «&om^ 64 miles, ” 
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wliioli is at least 16 miles iu excess of tlio truili. TIio tlirect 
distance measured on tlio Indian Atlas map from tlic middle 
of the city of Patna to BihUr is 8^ inches or 34 miles, and 
the road distance Fatuha is 38 miles. Even taking the 
longer route by the railway station at Bakhtiarpur, duo north 
of Bihar, the distance is only 41 miles. If Biliilr is tho place 
intended, then Ea Hian'a distance of 9 yojanasi^ undoubtedly 
^yi'ong. But if, as I believe, Bih4r is not the place, then 
Ea Hian’s dietance he correct. Under any circumstances, 
however, Mr. Broadloy is wrong, and it is difficult to conceive 
how tlie Deputy Magistrate of the District could have be- 
come possessed of such extremoly erroneous ideas as to tho 
distance of Bibdr from the head (juarlers of his owu divi- 
sion at Patna. 

Mr. Broadley then goes on to say that ho has “ no hesita- 
tion in identifying the solitary hill (of Ea Ilian) with tho 
I'oolcy jpea/c of Bihhr.” His “reasons for doing so are, 
correspondenco of the relative distance and position of tho 
Bibdr rock aucl Patna, and of tho solitary hill and Pataliputra i 
secondly i the agreement of tho relative positions of tho 
Bihfu’ rock and Bargaou, and the solitary hill and NManda; 
thirdly^ natural appearances of the Dilidr rock.” 

The first reason has already been disposed of, and to test 
tho other two, it is only nooossary to quote tho account of 
ludm-sila-Quha which is given by the much more accurate 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang,* 

On leaving N Wanda, Hwcu Thsang wont 8 or D U to tho 
south-west to KeU’U‘ka, Ho next went 3 or 4 li to the oast to 
tho stupa of Bimbisdra, from which ho made 30 li to the 
south-east to JHa-lo-fi-na-hla^ then 4 or 6 li to tho south-east 
to the stupa of Snripntia, and from that 30 U eastward to 
I)ul)'a-silu-gulm. Now in all these marohoa thoro is no 
northing whatever, _ and as Bihdr lies to the nortli-eaat 
of N Wanda, it is difficidt to see how it can bo identified 
with Indra-sila-gului. Tho total distance givou is 11 miles, 
and the general bearing about E.-S.-E, But as tho first 
ppt of the joumoy was to tho south-west, tho actual 
distance from E Wanda by tlie road would not bo more tliau 
58 U, or 9| miles, which, allowing a little latitude for tho 
vague bearings of S.-B. and E., would place Indra-sila^yuha 
as nearly as possible in the position of Giryek. This disposes 


^ Jullou'a llwcn Tlisuiig, III, p. (5l, 
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of the second reason, as the authority of Hwen Thsang, as a 
minute and acciirato descriher, is influitcly superior to that of 
l^a Hian. 

Mi\ Broadley’s third reason is " the natural appearances 
of the Bihftr rock.’* Here he has relied partly on Mr. 
Beal’s translation, and partly on his own imagination. The 
former describes the scene of Indra’s 42 questions as “ a small 
rocky hill standing hy itself.”* In Laidlay's translation this 
is rendered the little hill of the isolated rock.” In the first 
the isolation is given to the hill itself, in the second it is con- 
fined to the rock. On comparing this account with that of 
Ilwen Thsang, it will he seen that the latter is the more 
correct description, as he says nothing about the isolation 
of the mountain, but simply that it possessed ttoo detached or 
separate peaks, t How this description agrees exactly with 
the Giryek hill, whiolihas also two detached or separate peaks. 
Hwen Thsang further says that the hollows and valleys of 
the mountain are shady, and filled with trees, flowers and 
huslies. But the long, low, flat-toj)ped hill of Bihdr has no 
peah and no valleys, while in both of these particulars the 
hill of Giryek corresponds exactly "witli the description of 
Hwon Thsang. Mr. Broadley indeed boldly speaks of the 
“ rocky pec/i; of Bihhr,” but even this imaginary peak will not 
suit Hwen Tlisang’s description, wliich specially mentions 
two peales quite distmet from each other, as the southern 
peak” and tho “ eastern peak.” In the forinor was the 
groat cave in which Indra had proposed his 42 questions to 
Buddha ; on the latter there was a famous stupa and monas- 
tery called jSansa Sangli&rdma, or the “Wild-goose Monas- 
tery.” A curious legend is related hy Hwen Thsang to account 
for this name, which I have quoted in a former report. J 

The village of Qiryeh is situated on the eastern or right 
bank of the Panchftna river, and immediately opposite the 
eastern end of the two RajJgir ranges of mountains, Tho 
.southern range is low, hut tho northern range maintains its 
height, and ends abruptly in two lofty peaks overhanging the 
ranchA.na river. The lower peak, on the east, hears an 
oblong torraco covered with the remains of several buildings. 
The principal ruin would appear to have been a Vilnlr or 


BgrVs Tninaklioii, p. 110. Lmilby’s 'iVn«blixi\oDp p. 26 K 
I Jiilinii’g Hwcii ThsRiig. Ill, 158— Sin* lu pnsswgG 'dtpeuour clrt ccLLc aiontngnc a^*levcut 
cloux picfl 

X ilioliioologicnl Survey of Iiulin, Vol. Ij p. 10. 
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temple approached by a steep flight of steps leading througli 
pillared rooms, Tvhicli I talce to have formed part of a 
monastery. Three hundred feet to tho 33.-N.-E,, and a hmidred 
feet lower, stands a brick stupa 28 feet in diameter and 21 
feet in height, called JarasandMca-haithaJc^ or Jarasandha’s 
throne.”*^ The monastery and stupa are connected by a steep 
graved road ■which was formerly continued down to the foot 
of the hill opposite the village of Giryek, • At all the 
commanding points and bends of this road are still to be 
seen the stone foundations of small hriok stu])as from B to 6 
feet to upwards of 12 feet in diameter. 

The w^estern peak, 900 feet to the ‘W.-N.-'W. of the 
monastery, is somewhat higher, and 'vs^as soleoted as one of the 
bill stations of the survey. It is called KhirMya, which up- 
pears to be the same name as GifyeJe. But the people were 
unanimous in making this slight dilforenco of pronuncia- 
tion, and I wish to preserve it, as it may lead to tho true 
meaning of the word. 

In the GhosiAwa inscription of the 9th century there is 
an allusion to the Indmsila peak, which is a fit simile for 
the Kbirkiya mountain, but is quite inappropriate for the 
flat-topped hiU of BilAr, Speaking of the buildings which 
ho had erected, the writer says that — “ two gems of ohaitya^^' 
were “ as beautiful as i\Qpeak of Mount Indrasila."i Now 
the well known shape of a cliaUya may vory aptly be likened 
to the peak of a mountain, but cannot possibly be compared 
to a long flat-toppod hill. 

Both pilgrims speak of a cave in the southern face of the 
mountain as the scene of ludra’s interrogation of Buddha. 
Hwen Tbsang describes it as “largo hut low.” Now this 
description corresponds exactly with the well known cave 
of Gidha-dwdr, or the “Vultures’ Passage.” Gidlia-dwhr is 
situated in the Bouthern face of tho mountain, two miles to the 
south-west of the village of Gmyelc and one mile from Jarh- 
sandha s throne. It is a natural Assure 98 feet long, mnning 
upwards lu tho direction of dar^sandha’s throne, with which 
it is said to be connected. The mouth of the oavern is 10 
feet broad and 17 feet high, but its height diminishes rapidly 
towards the end. Vultures still swarm about the cliff, and 
their feathers are lying in tho mouth of tho cave. I have 


* See Arclimologienl Survey of Indin, Vol. I, Pinto XV, 
t Jomuol of Bengal AaiaUo Society, 1848. p. 496. 
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a suspicion tliat tlio name of Khirhiya, the “ window, or 
little door, or passage,” given to the monntain, must have 
been derived from this cave, as dwara and Miivhi have much 
the same meaning. 

The Ml name of the hill would thus have been G-ridJira^ 
chodra-girl or Gi'idha-MtirM-yiri, from either of which the 
present name of Qiryele might easily have been formed. 
I suppose also that the cave was often called simply Khirki, 
and the hill Khirkiya^giri, for which Giryelc would he a 
natural abbreviation. 

The importance of Giryelc in Buddhist times is proved 
hy the extent of the ruins near the village on the east 
hank of the Panchhna river, as Tvell as hy the interesting 
remains on the top of the hiU. Close to the stream there 
is an extensive mound of ruins, half a mile in length from 
north to south, and 900 feet broad in its widest part.* 
There are the remains of two paved ascents on the river side, 
and of three more on the opposite side of the mound. In 
the middle there is a small mud fort, and at the northern 
end there are several pieces of sculpture coUeoted together 
from different places. One of these is insorihed and dated 
in the year 42, t which is most probably the regnal year of 
one of the Phla kings of Magadha. 

I have now shown that the position of Qiryeh corres- 
ponds as exactly as possible with the minute description of 
Indra silaguha given by the aoom'ate pilgrim Hwen Thsaug. 
It agrees also with Pa Hian’s account, but not with the 
position assigned hy his distance and hearing of nine yojmas 
south-east from Patna, which, according to my valuation of the 
yojana, is 63 miles, J or about 23 miles to the south of Bihfli'. 
Tire true distance from Patna to G-iryek m& Paluha and 
Bihtlr is as nearly as possible 60 miles, or about 7 yojmas. Ea 
Hian’s distance is therefore just 2 yajams in excess, if Gh-yek 
is the true position of Indra silaguha, where Indra proposed 
42 questions to Buddha. 

I have considered this subject with much care and at- 
tention. I admit that there are difluculties in Fa Hian’s 

. « Sea Pinto XLiy for a mnp of Qiryok. 

t See Archmologicnl Survey of Indiii, Yol. I, p, 18, where I b^vo given a long do^orip* 
tlon of Givyok, 

JSoo Ancioiafi Gaographyof lu dia, p» 671, Appendir Jl, whore I h«vo shown tJm 
to ho equal to 40 lit or ae iicaily ns possible 7 British uiilca. For another VJiliio of 
the yojana by Fa Ihau, 1 coinmeud to Mr. Bioadloy’s attention his distunco of yojauas 

hotwocn two such well authenticated places as Enjiigrilm and Gaya, which U between 28 
and 30 miles. 
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account, owing api)ai’ently to simple negligonoej as when he 
places liajagrilia to the loest instead of to the soutli of 
Ndlmida. But I have a suspicion that many of the distances 
mentionocl in his text have been derived by some editor 
from. Hwen. Thaang’s journals. Thus, this very distauco 
of nine yojanas between Patna and Indra siUtguha may havo 
been taken from HwenThsaug’stwo distances of scvonyoyVdJzas 
from Patna to 'I'iladhaka, and three yojanas from Tiladhaka 
to Ndlanda,^ — ^total 10 yojanas^ from which, as Pa Hian places 
Nalanda to the south-west of Indira silaguhay that is, further 
to the south,, one yojana must bo clcduetod, leaving nino 
yojanas as the distance between Patna and Indra silaguha. 
I havo ohsorvod several of these curious coincidences of dis- 
tances in the two pilgrims’ narratives; as for instance between 
Patna and Banhras, which, according to Pa Ilian’s text, 
was 22 yojanas, wliile the sum of all Hiven Thsang’s distances 
between Banhras and Vais&U is 880 U, which at diO U to 
the yojana, is exactly equal to 22 yojunus, bfow Hwen 
Thsang’s distance of seven yojanas from Patna to Tiladhaka 
(or Tilldra) is certainly erroneous, as Tillfira is nearer to 
Patna than Jahfhiabad, that is, somewhat less than 30 miles, 
or say 28 miles, or 4 yojanas. Hence wo get 4-f 3 = 7 yojanas, 
or 40 miles from Patna to Ndlanda vi& Tillftra. But as 
the route by Tilhtra makes a considerable detour, its mea- 
surement on the map being as 64 to 42 by the direct lino 
to Patna, the seven yojanas will he reduced to rather more than 

yojanas, or 40 miles direct. By adding nino miles to G-iryek 

asih.oti'no disttinCDhotwoon 
Patna and Indra silaguha by the route md Nfilanda, which 
agrees with the distance of 60 miles vid BihfU', as previ- 
ously stated. With all these proofs hoforo mo, I can only 
repeat the opinion which I first published ton years ago, 
that the position of Giryek corresponds so exactly, both in 
bearing and distance, with that of the hill of Indra sUa- 
gnhci, that I am quite satisfied of their identity.”* 

KAPOTIKA MONASTERY. 

On leaving Indra silaguha, Humi Thsang states tliat ho 
travelled from 160 to 100 li, from 26 to 27 miles, to ilic uorth- 
east, io KapoUJea Sangharama, or Pigeon Monastery,” 
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tvo or three li to the south of which there was a very lofty soli- 
tary luoutttain covered with a number of Vih£Lrs or temples 
richly sculptured.* This mention of a lofty hill is of much 
importance, as it points out with the greatest certainty 
that there must he a mistake in the diatanco, as there are 
no hills of any kind to the north of BiUhr and Shckhpuva.t 
I would therefore reduce the pilgrim’s numbers to 60 or GO Zi, 
that is, to 8'or 10 miles, 1oy omitting the round number of 100. 

In my first report I proposed to ideutify the “ Pigeon 
Monastery” with the ruined mound of Tltardioa^ which pos- 
sesses a colossal figure of Buddha on the hank of a fine sheet 
of water. means a "partridge,” which may have been 

the true original of the pilgrim’s pigeon. The distance and 
direction of 10 miles to tho north-east of Giryok agree exactly 
with the position of Titai’4w&. But four miles to the south-east 
of Titarhwfi, and 10 miles to the north-east of Giryek, thero 
stands the high hill of FarvaH, which was one of the survey 
stations, and beneath it the village of DaiyApur Pdrvati. As 
paravata is one of the common Sanslmt names for a " pigeon,” 
this idontification would appear to he woU founded, hut it 
docs not suit so well with the next place, I have not seen 
PiU’vati myself, but I have arranged for its examination by 
one of my assistants timing the ensuing cold season. 

At 40 li, or nearly seven miles to the south-east of tho 
" Pigeon Monastery,” Hwen Thsang visited another monastery 
and stupa whore .Buddha was said to have preached for seven 
days in favour of the Brahmakhyikas. This must be ApUsar, 
which is seven miles to the south-east of Titarfl-wh, but only 
throe miles from Phrvati. Tho former place has therefore a 
bettor claim to he identified with the position of the “ Pigeon 
Monastery.” Aplimr will also he visited by my assistant 
during the ensuing cold season. 

RAJAONA OR BAJJHANA. 

After leaving tho stupa and monastery of tho Brahmakd- 
yikas, Hwen Thsang travelled first to the north-east for 60 
or GO li, eight or iO miles, to the south bank of the Ganges, 
and reached a large, well-peopled village, TOth numerous 
richly sculptured temples of the Brahmanicnl gods. As tho 


* Julien'a Ilweu HI, pp 61-62. 

f I commcml Ihn fncfc to Uiose who ftxo iiichncil to lulopt Mr. Bronille^’a poslMoii of 
IVMy ns Iiidi’ii feihiguhn. 
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distance from Aphsar to tlie present bed of tlie Ganges ia 
30 miles direct, and to the bank of the Halluhar, or old 
Ganges, from 18 to 25, it ia clear that the distance given 
by Hwen Thsang is too little by about 100 li, and that 
we should therefore read 160 or 100 U, or 26 to 27 niilos. 
This is the more pi'obahle, as the amount deficient is exactly 
the same as was found to bo in excess in the first march 
made from Giryek, where I have proposed to read 60 to 
60 li, instead of 160 to 160. But the account of the next 
march to Lo-in-ni-lo seems to offer an insuperable dilfi- 
culty to this proposed emendation, as he describes the route 
as lOO U, or nearly 17 miles, to the east, through forests 
and mountam gorges. I see only one possible way of meet- 
ing this diffloulty of the mountam gorges, and that is, 
to refer the situation on the bank of the Ganges to io- 
in-ni’lo, and to leave the distance of 60 to 60 unchanged. 
The first march from Aphaar might then be made to the 
north- east, 10 miles to the great Matakar TUI, at the western 
end of the Shekbpnra hills, and the second march of 17 or 18 
miles about east-north-east to Zo-inmi-lo, or Itftjaona, on the 
hank of the old Ganges, just above the junction of tlio Kiyul 
river. As this route, and this alone, would have taken the 
pilgrim through the /oresifs gorges of the Shekhpura hills, 
l am inclined to adopt this view instead of altering the first 
distance named in the text. 

M. Vivien de St. Martin proposed the village of Bohindla 
as the representative of Zo-in-ni-lo ; and, as this namo is 
found in old maps very near Rajaona, I adopted it without 
hesitation.*** But on my visit to this neighbourhood in Jan- 
uary last, I was surprised to find that no such village had 
ever existed.^ The true name of the village ia Uahiia, and 
after the high road was made by the British authorities, 
the Kiyul river, where it was crossed by the road, grad- 
ually came to be called the Bahiia Nalai but this name 
Was never applied to the village. I am happy, however, to 
he able to offer the ancient Ragaona, with its extensive 
mounds of ruins, both Buddhist and Brahmaiiioal, in place 
of the imaginary Bohin^tla, which is not to he found in 
any of the modern mapg.f 


^ Ancioiih Grcogrnpliy of Iiulm, 

T>i T Soo Xiubnii sheet No. 112, whore liaMm will he found in Iho l)oncl of tho 
nvor, aovcii mileBto the weet-south-wesb of em'mgnrhii. Seo elao Phite XL accom- 
Ponying. 
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Htoii Thsang aays only a few words aliout Lo4n-ni~lo. 
It possessed a monastery and a stui^a of Asoica, with a lake 
30 ll, or five miles, iu circuit, lying two or tliree li, or rather less 
than half a mile, to the north of the stupa. The only place 
which suits this special description of Lo-m-ni-lo is Eajjhdna 
or Eajaona^ which is situated two miles to the north-west of 
the Lakhi-Sarai Uailway Station, near the junction of the 
Kiyul river with the old Ganges or Hallubar. It still possesses 
a largo sheet of water to the north, which is supplied by tbo 
overflow of tbe Hallubar, direct from the Ganges. The posi- 
tion must have been a favourite one, as the mounds of ruins 
showing tbe fouudationa of both Buddhist stupas and Brah- 
maiiical temples extend for four miles along the western or 
left bank of the Kiyul river, with a varying breadth of 
from 1 mile to 1 J mile. At the northern end is the large village 
of Rajaona, and at the south the fortified hill city of Jaynagar, 
with a lake to the north-west, about three miles iu circuit. 
Between Eajjaona and the Railway Station is the small village 
of Kagol, which possesses the Darg&h of a groat saint named 
Pir Makhdfim Maulfina Nfir, who is said to have defeated 
ludai'dauu, or Indradyumua, the last Raja of Jaynagar. 
Immediately to the south of the Railway Station is the 
village of Kiyuh which must once have been a place of some 
importance, as it gave its name to the river. + It seems pro- 
bable, therefore, that this was the name of the old city, 
of which Jaynagar on the south was the fort or citadel, 
and Ilajaona the northern suburb. Indeed, I suspect that 
Kiyul or Kewal may have been the original of Hwen Thsang’a 
Lo-in-ni-lo. Between Riyul and the hill of Jaynagar is the 
villago of Koioaya, situated iu the midst of undulating 
mound.9, which still yield bricks and statues and other relics 
of former days. 

Eajaona is a large village surrounded by numerous mounds, 
the remains of ancient buildings which have furnished 
several miles of brick ballast to the railway. The gl’ent 
mounds are on the east and south-west. I made a superficial 
examination of most of these in Pebruary last, hut a more 
complete examination will be carried out during the ensuing 
cold weather. 

On the most northerly of the eastern mounds, which 
appears to have been a monastery, there are two Buddhist 

» Julicu’s 11 well Thsiiiig, III, £16 1-. 
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statues in black basalt. One of those is ot* Buddha himself 
as an asoeticj sitting xmdor the Bodbi tree with an iiiacri])tion 
on the base.* Tho other is an image of the Bodhisatwa 
FacUnapdnl, or the ** lotus holder,” XAdioin Hwoii Thsang 
always mentions by the name of Avalokitcswara. According 
to him the statue of this Bodhisatwa at tho Pigeon Monastery 
was represented xvith a “lotus in liis hand,” and a figure of 
Buddha on Ina head, t A second large mound on the cast shows 
no remains on the surface, l)ut a third mound of small size 
has the well known figures of Hara-Gauri and Ganosa. To 
tho south of the village there arc one largo and throe small 
figures of ilio four-armed Vishnu, and low square motuids. 
A little further to the west there is a largo mound, at the 
corner of a grove of trees, called Chohi. This mound I 
partially excavated, and found it to bo the ruins of a tomple 
to Siva. It possesses two large pillars of blue stone, 16^ 
inches square, ornamented with bas-reliefs and inscriptions, 
some of which are as old as tho 7th or 8th centnry. There 
are also several good specimens of the curious stylo of 
flourisliod letlci’S, which will very probably be of much 
assistance bereafter in enabling us to read these mysterious 
writings. I have already made some jirogrcss towards it, anti 
1 find that this peculiar style was in use all over N orthorn 
India during llie 7tb and 8tb. coninrios. 

In tho accompanying plate $ I have given all tho readable 
inscriptions of tbeso Rajaona pillars. All the four faces of 
ihcsG pillars have been sculptured, but some portions are 
now broken and some are lost. I have distingnishod tho 
two pillars as A and B, and have numbered tho faces 1, 2, 
3 anti 4]. 

A 1 lias two figures fighting to the left bosido a prostrate 
figure. Beneath arc two short inscriptions in porncndicular 
lines. 

A 2 has a half female figure ending in llowerod tracery, 
and hottoath her a group of a seated goddess, with an at- 
tendant holding an umbrella over her, and two standing and 
one keeling flgiu’e with joined hands hcforc her. Imme- 
diately below tho group arc two inscriptions, which are 
shown in tlic accompanying plate. At ilio top, in large letters 
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of tlio 7tli or atli century, ia JSri Bhma<Icshidm (?), find to 
the right a perpendicular line of small leilers of the same ago, 
reading Raiana pra. 

A 3 shows Siva seated to the left on rocks (Mount Kailds) 
with a snako on his shoulder, and three attendants. Ho is 
holding out his hand to a young female kneeling on a croco-i 
dile, with an attendant holding an umbrella over her. As 
this is the usual way in wliicli the Ganges is represented, it 
might be suj)posed that this was tlic river goddess herself, 
but I rather think that the figure is intended for the resus- 
citated SoAif who as FarvtiH returned to her disconsolate 
husband. When Phrvati is thus represented, she is considered 
the same as Gangd. 

A 4s has a god and a goddess seated with one female 
attendant. 

B 1 has four figures — two wrestling, one standing, and one 
broken. 

B 2 has a human-headed bird in a semich’ole, and beneath 
this a group of Siva and Plirvati seated on rocks (Mount 
Kailhs), with the four-armed Bhairav standing in front, 
and a kneeling figure with joined hands to the left. Imme- 
diately below the group are several inscriptions which are 
shown in the accompanying platc."*^ At the top, in small 
letters of the 7fch or 8th century, is the name Baim-siirasya, 
“ of the hero in battle.’* Below this, in small characters 
written sideways, is Jajjatena, “ by Jajjata.” To the right, 
in largo letters of curious shapes, is Maha Jjhadra Tcinda, and 
in the middle are several of the fantastic characters which 
I have already referred to as not yet deciphered. 

B 3 has a lion’s head and forepaws to the front, with, 
a tree beneath. To the left are two figures in a four- 
wheeled chariot drawn by two horses, and to the right 
a figure with his arms raised above his head. Below 
these figures , there are three perpendicalar lines of the 
nndeciphered writing, the middle lino being in much larger 
characters than the others. 

B 4i is broken, but there is a perfect inscription of five 
letters in a horizontal line, Avliich is useful for indicating 
which is the upper aide of the lino of writing. 

At a short distance to the north of the Gkahi mound, there 
is a lofty squaro mound with two statues of the goddess 
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KMi and Ganes, slioTviiig that these ruins arc the remains 
of a Siya temple. To the west of the last there is a very 
large mound, 400 foet in length, which is still supplying 
bricks to the railway. 

Inside the village I found a small mound with a lingam, 
and a figure of Shasti or Bhawhni, with a long slab of the 
Navagraha or Nine Planets. 

Being pressed for time, I was obliged to give up a further 
exploration of Itajaona, but I have made arrangements for 
a careful and systematic search of this promising site during 
the coming cold season. 

KIYUL AND BIRDXBAN. 

I have already described the position of the village of 
Kiytil or Kewal on the left hank of the river which takes 
its name, and immediately to the south of the Ilailway 
Station of Lakhi-Sarai. The village is a small one, hut I 
infer that it must have been a place of importance at some 
former period, when it gave its name to the river. I suspect 
Kiyul to be an altered form of the name which Hwcu Thsang 
has handed down to ns as Lo-in-nhlo. 

To the west of the village there is a largo tank called Samar 
3?olchar, and to the north of it a smaller ono, with the found- 
ations of a Buddhist temple on its eastern side, with several 
Buddhist figures, In the village itself there is a largo 
image in black basalt of Padmapfini, and a smaller figure of 
the same Bodhisatwa in the zamindftr'a garden. 

To the south of Kiyul is tho small village of Koxomja, a 
modern place, hut built upon part of tho auciont city. Its 
lands are in fact a more succession of undulating mounds, 
abounding in old bricks and broken images. In the village 
itself there is a finely preserved figure of Shasti or Bhawfiui, 
called simply Devi, with a child in her lap. Eero I was 
fortunate enough to obtain a small image of ono of tho 
l?ancha- Dhydni Buddha Sahtis, but nothing that I could ofibr 
would induce the people to part with their goddoss Devi. 

On the eastern hank of the rivor, just opposite Kiyul^ 
there is a conspicuous mound upwards of 30 feet in height, 
which I soon found to he a stupa of solid brick.* Tho 
mound is known by the name of JBirdClhan, of which no 
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one could tell tlic meaning. The mound itself was also 
called garh, or “ the tower,” and it is probable that Bircldbcm 
was the name of the small hamlet of a dozen houses to the 
north-west of it. To the west there is a low mound from 
160 to 160 feet sq[uar6, the remains of a monastery, and to 
the east and south there are other small mounds, all showing 
the site of a regular Buddhist establishment. 

I sank a shaft in the top of the mound, and at a depth 
of 6 feet, or 25 feet above the ground level, a small chamber 
was uncovered, which contained a relic casket of pale-yoilow 
steatile in the shape of a stupa, and a small figure of the 
ascetic Buddha in the same material. This image had lost 
its bead, which made me suspect that the chamber had been 
excavated previously, but on opening the casket this suspi- 
cion was dissipated, as I found inside it a small golden box 
containing a fragment of bono, and a broken silver box of 
the same shape and size with a green glass bead.* Beside 
the casket there were other fragments of bone and a single 
tooth. There was nothing to indicate the age of the monu- 
ment, hut I conclude from the extreme height of tho stupa, 
compared to its diameter, that the building was of late date, 
that is, not earlier than the 9th or 10th century. This date 
was curiously confirmed by a subsequent discovciy which 
was made in tAVO small chambers on the east and west sides 
of the stupa. 

On the eastern face of the mound, and 26 feet above the 
ground level, I observed some bricks which seemed to form 
a small arch of the peculiar fashion made by placing the 
bricks edge to edge, instead of face to face, which I have 
already described in my account of Buddha Gaya. On clear- 
ing away the broken bricks, I found a small arched chamber, 
feet 6 inches broad, and 6 feet high, filled with rubbish, 
and at the bottom two or three hundred seals of lao. As 
these were scattered about amongst the bricks, it was evident 
that this chamber had been opened before. I therefore tried 
tho west and north sides of the stupa, as I thought that 
there might bo a similar chamber on each of the other sides. 
On tho north side nothing was found, but on the west side 
a similar chamber AA'as discovered after half an hour’s work. 
This fortunately proved to bo intact, t lu it was found a large 
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eari]icn'vvfii''ojav, nearly three feet in height^ entirely filled 
with lac «eals, of which we counted altogether two thousand 
seven hundred. These seals, on examination, wore found 
to he of four different kinds. I presume that they were 
the official seals of the monastery at different periods. Of 
these which appeared to bo oldest, there were not more than 
60, and all of them more or less defaced. Of the largest 
sized seals, 3^ inches in length, there were about one hundred ; 
and of each of the other two kinds, there wore about twelve 
hundred. At least three-fourths of the whole number wore 
injured by the pressure of the others during the summer 
boats of several centuries. I have given skotchos of two of 
these seals in the accompanying plate.* Both present the 
figure of Bnddha, the ascetic, seated under the holy pippal 
tree of Buddha Gaya,t with rows of small stupas on each 
side Both are inscribed. No. 3 has the usual profession 
of the Buddhist faith, beginning with Ye-ilharmma, but 
No. 2 has only one lino, which opens with Sri-dharmma, 
hut the other letters arc indistinct. They look like cha- 
robhahada, or Varahhahedci j but these readings do not 
offer any intelligible meaning. The characters of the 
writing, however, present us Avith the means of aseortaining 
the date when the seals wore engraved, whioh I would 
fix in the 10th or 11th century. 

At the bottom of the largo oartlicn jar I found a small 
earthen vessel imbedded amongst tlio seals. Inside this 
there were four bronze images and one steatilo imago of 
the ascetic Buddha. The bronze figures are respectively 
2|, and 2^ inches high, and the steatilo figuro only 
inch. They are all in good order. I found 84 lao 
seals of the same size in the hasonicnt of a building close 
to Jai’ilsandha’s tower on the Giryek hill, but these have 
a largo stupa in the middle, with four small stupas on 
each side, the whole surrounded by the usual inscription 
in mediaeval Nagari letters, of the profession of the Buddhist 
faith, Ye-dharnima, About 80 years ago, a large number 
of similar seals was found in the stupa at Bakror, opposite 
Buddha Gaya.f These were not inscribed, and from tlioir 
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appeavEincG, I judge them to l)o of oarlior date than those 
of the Uirclilhau stupa of Kiyul, 

JAYNAOAR. 

Jaymgcir is said to have been the stfoughold of the last 
Hindu Prince of Magadha, named Inderdaim or Indrady- 
umna. Buchanan, says that he was king “after the 
Muhammadans had obtained possession of Delhi.”* This 
agrees with the more precise information which I obtained, 
that he was defeated by the Makhdhm. Manlttna Nur, whose 
tomh is at Hhgol, half a milo to tho north of the railway 
station of Lakhi-Sarai. A broken inscription lying in. 
the courtyard of the tomb hears the date of A. H. 
697, or A. D. 1297-98, but it has no reference to the 
saint. Of tho saint himself I could not obtain any further 
information, excepting that he had a brother Pir named 
J?alcmg-posh, or Parmi-posh. The enclosing wall of his 
darghh is built of Hindu materials,, including a cloor-jamh 
sculptured with musicians. Buchanan was told that Indra- 
dyumna retired to Orissa and built tho temple of Jaganniith. 
But according to the statement which I received, he retired 
to Jaynagar and dwelt in a cave in the south face of tho 
north hill, which is still called Inderdauu’s house. This 
cave was pointed out to me, but I did not visit it, as it is no 
longer accessible. I supp)Ose him to have been one of tho 
last of the Phla Rajas of Magadha, who defended his country 
against the Muhammadans under Bakhti^r Khilji. 

There is a small village called Jaynagar, but the name 
belongs properly to the strong military position on tho south, 
to which Indradyumna is said to have retired after his defeat 
by the Muhammadans. The position is formed by two short 
parallel ridges of rocky hills running from west to east, the 
opening to the west being closed by a large earthen rampart, 
and that to the east by several massive works, which are 
now mere mounds. These hills are upwards of 300 feet in 
height, and the northern iddge is very difficult of access. In 
the valley between the ridges there are two long parallel 
mounds, which have every appearance of being what the 
people say they are, — the ruins of the houses of a long street 
or bhztlr. 
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Tlic peak of the northern ridge has once boon crowucd by 
some building, probably a stnpa ; on the southern ridge there 
are the foundations and part of the walls of a monastery 160 
feet sejuare. The walls are of large dressed stones on both 
faces, and there are quantities of brides lying about the ruins, 
aa well as on a spur below the monastery, which has been 
leYelled to form a terrace for building. On all the momida 
at tbe eastern entrance, as well as on the low spurs of the 
hills, there arc remains of both stone and brick buildings, 
showing that Jaynagar must once have boon a place of con- 
siderable extent and importance. 

To the west and south of the hills there are many fine 
tanks of different sizes. According to the people, there are 
atMra-gmicla^pohhar or “eighteen fours of tanks,” hut I 
could not count more than eighteen altogothor from the top 
of the southern ridge. There must, hoAvover, bo several more 
to the north, and tliero are, no doubt, many dry tanks. On 
the north-west there is a fine sheet of water, upwards of a 
mile in length from north to south, which has hoon formed 
by embankments exieudiag from tho ivoslern end of the 
northern ridge as far as Jowaya. Tho circuit of this lake is 
now 2| miles, hut at its greatest extent, during tho atiuiial 
rains, it probably reaches, as the people assort, not loss than 
fom* miles. 

Jaynagar is tho most southern portion of the great city, 
which once extended four miles in length, along tho western 
or left bank of the Kiyul river. It corresponds in position 
AA'itb the Lo-xn-ni-lo of Havch Tbsang, which he places at 
300 lit oi’ 83 miles, to the west of Miranya-Parvata or Hongir, 
and 1 think it probable, as I have ' before stated, that the 
Chinese syllables may be only a faulty rendering of Kiyul 
or Keioiilf which, as it gave its name to the river, would 
appear to have been the principal place on its hanks at 
some early period before tho ostahlishmout of Eajaona and 
Jaynagar. 


NON-GARH. 

JSlon-garJit or Longarht is a largo village on the left or 
western bank of t\\ii Kiyul river, G miles to the S.-S.-E, 
of Jaynagar, 1 was at first inclined to oonsider Non-garh 
as tlie true representation of Hwen Thsang’s Lo-hi-ni 40 i or 
LonyarUt as tlie names are very nearly the same, while tbe 
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only two iDiiildings wliicli the pilgrim mentions, a monastery 
and a great atnpa, correspond with the only two ruins now 
existing at Non-garh. The stupa must have been a very 
largo one, as I found its diameter to be 126^ feet at the 
ground level, and nearly 90 feet at 20 feet above the ground. 
At 200 feet to the eastward, on the bank of the Kiyul, there 
are the remains of a monastery 260 feet square, of which 
about half has been cairied away by the river. In these 
respects Non-garh corresponds exactly wdth the Zo-in-ni-lo 
of Hwcn Thsaug; but as it does not now possess a very 
large sheet of water, its correspondence with the pilgrim’s 
description is imperfect. 

The great mound called Non-(jm% which gives its name to 
the village, is 4i0 feet iu height, and 200 feet in diameter 
at the base.* It is a solid mass of well-burnt bricks, each 
12 by 9 by 2 inches. I sank a shaft from the top, and at 
7 feet reached a small chamber oontaining three small stupas 
of uuhurnt clay, one of which is represented in the accompany- 
ing platef. Continuing the work, a second chamber w^as 
reached at 8^ feet, which contained eight rudely formed stu- 
pas of unburnt clay. One of these is represented in figure 4;. 
The shaft, was continued down to a depth of 11^ feet with- 
out any further result, and I then stopped the work. I 
think it possible, however, that there may be a more interest- 
ing deposit on the level of the terrace, 20 feot above the 
ground, at the point marked P in the plate, which I take to 
correspond with the point marked P in the small clay stupa, 
tfgtffu B. Zf is iJi’e ■oi jffimr 

then this great stupa was originally built by Asoka, and a 
further excavation might possibly light upon the remains of 
one of the first stupas of Asoka. I should expect that this 
would be announced by some change in the size and appear- 
ance of the bricks, and if such a change was not found at a 
depth of 20 or 22 feet, any further excavation should ho 
abandoned. 

That Non-garh is a place of considerable antiquity, is proved 
by the discovery of a broken statue bearing the remains 
of an inscription in early characters of the' 1st century 
before or after Christ. | The statue is made of the red- 
spotted sandstone of the Sikri quarries near Mathura, and 
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tliG treatment of tlie drapery, fitting close to the figure, is 
precisely the same as that of the Mathura statues of tlie 
same ago. * Tlie discovery of this aiiciont statue adds to 
the probability •which I have already diaoussod, that Kou-garh 
may be tho Zo-in-ni-lo, or Lonyara, of Hwen Thsang. 
M. Julien renders the Chinese syllables by ltohiniUi,\ but as 
Ilan-na represents Mircinyaj I think it possible that Lo-hu 
ni-lo may be intended for Lanya or Lavemya, 

INDAPPE. 

Before leaving tho neighbourhood of the Kiyul river, I 
wish to draw attention to another place which the people 
connect with the history of Raja Indradyumna. This is a 
large fort, named Indappe, four miles to ilio north of Ghidor, 
which is thus described by Buchanan: t “The ‘work is pretty 
extensive, the fort being a sq^uare of 1,660 feet. Tho ram- 
part of brick has boon about 10 foot tliiok, and tho ditch 
about 16 feet wide * * . (It has gates on tho oast and •west 
sides.) Before tho eastern gate arc two heaps of brick that 
have been oorvaidorable buildings. ‘Wilbrn tho ontor foH 
1ms been a citadel * * , (Inside this gate of tho fort on 
the ruins of a temple of Siva and) “ on tho right towards 
the north-east corner of the oiiter fort aro three very ooiisi-* 
dorable heaps surrounding four smaller. Towards tho south- 
■vvest corner is another heap, and those arc the only traces 
of buildings in the outer fort. Ou entering the citadel from 
the east, you have ou tho loft a mound, which, fi'om its 
groat height, is by far tho most conspicuous part of the 
whole building. It is said to have been a place to which 
the raja repaired to enjoy the freshness of the evening air, 
and ibis tradition is confirmed by tho romains of a small 
terrace of brick that has been built on the top of the mo'und. 
The mound is, however, so very great a member of tho 
•whole, that I rather suspect it to have been a solid temph of 
a Bnddh, as •we know that the rajas of this part of tho 
country, immediately previous to the Muhammadan invasiorr, 
•were of that sect. Beyond the mound is the royal palace, 
as it is called, raised on a lofty torrace, 220 foot long by 
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110 ttMo, Traces remain to show that this tci'raee has been 
occupied by tliree apartments, •where probably tlie raja sat 
in state, while his family was lodged in wooden buildings 
that have left no trace.” 

In confirmation of Buchanan’s opinion that the great 
inound in the citadel of Indappe ■was most probably a Bud- 
dhist stupa, I can quote the information which I received 
from some of my workmen when employed in excavating 
the BirdUban ffar/i, or stupa opposite Kiij%d. According to 
them, there existed two other garhs or stupas, of which one 
was at Non-garh, three kos to the south, and the other at a 
place, of which they could not remember the name, 10 kos, 
or 20 miles, to the south, towards the hills. Now this descrip- 
tion exactly suits the position of Indappe, which is just 20 
miles to the south-south-west of the Birddban stupa, and 
close to the hills. Indappe will he visited during the com- 
ing cold season by one of my assistants, and his attention 
will be specially directed to the exploration of this mound, 
as well as to the promising site of the Kiyul river. 


Posts cRivT. 

After leaving the Kiyul river, I proceeded direct to Calcutta, 
from whence I started by rail and steamer for Dhaka, for 
the purpose of visiting the ruins of Sunhrgaon, the old capi- 
tal of Eastern Bengal. This trip, which might have been 
very trying to health, as woU. as meagre in its results, was 
made both pleasant and fruitful by the kind thoughtfulness 
of my friend Dr. James Wise. He not only made all the 
necessary arrangements for boats and elephants, but aceona- 
panied mo himself to Sunfirgaon and Bilci'ampur, and freely 
gave me all the information which he had been able to 
collect. In Dhaka itself there is nothing ancient. The tomb 
of Bibi Peri, one of Shaista Khan’s (laughters, is both curi- 
ous and interesting, as all its roofs, including the central 
dome of 19| feet span, are formed in the old Hindu fashion 
by ovei’lappiug stones. There is no inscription about the 
tomb j hut as the neighbouring masjid, built by Shaista 
Khan, is dated in A. H. 1095, or A. D. 168di, the tomb must 
bo within a few years of the same time. 

Prom Sunhrgaon I crossed the Padda, or Ganges, to Bik- 
rampur, whither the Sena Bajas of Bengal had rctiied ou 
the occupation of Gaur by tlie jMuliammadans. The chief 
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places of interest arcj Balldl-hari, the palace of Ball^ll Sen, 
and the tomb of E^bft Adam, one of the early Muhammadan 
invaders* In SunS,rgaon and Bikrampur I obtained 12 
inscriptions for the illustration of the Muhammadan history 
of Bengal. 

I then returned to Calcutta, and paid a visit to Panclua, 
near Hiighli, on my way to Gaur, Ilero I got four Muham- 
madan inscriptions. 

At Oaui\ the old capital of Bengal, I spent several days, 
making plans of all the existing buildings, and copies of 
the inscriptions. I then proceeded to Hazrat Pandua, which 
was made the capital during the long reign of Sikandar, the 
son of Ilihs Shah, upwards of five centuries ago. The great 
Adina mosque, one of the largest masjids in the world, ivas 
built by this king. Although it is heavy in design, and 
petty in all its ornamental details, like most of the Muham- 
madan aroMteoture of Bengal, yet its vast size gives it a 
dignity which is perhaps enhanced by the many fine trees 
now growing amongst its r*uins. It is a great building in a 
vast solitude, 

I then visited Koil, Ethwa, and Delhi, and sent a party 
to Bedauu, to make plans of the tombs and masjids of the 
Delhi and Jaunpur kings, and to collect fresh inscriptions. 
I was fortunate in both objects, and I have now got a 
large mass of plans and drawings for the illustration of the 
Muhammadan architecture of Delhi and Jaunpur. All 
the Muhammadan inscriptions will l)o made over to my 
friend Mr. Blochmann, who has kindly olTered to translate 
them ; and all the Sanskrit inscriptions from Magadha will 
he sent to Bilbu Praiftpa Chandra Ghos, to be rendered into 
English for the illustration of the Hindu history of Eastern 
India. 


A. CUNNINGHAM, Major General, 
Bimlor General of ilic Arckmlogml Svrvcj of India. 
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